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PEEFACE. 

The trje method of teaching is not by Dogmatic Rules or by the 
compact Statements of Science, but by leading the pupil along the path 
of Discovery — from the easy to the difficult, from the simple to the 
complex, from the common to the uncommon, from the known to the un- 
known — until he is able to see for himself the scientific principles, and to 
frame for himself the dogmatic rules, to which the facts have led him. 
This is true of all studies, even of Arithmetic, of History, and of Mental 
Philosophy, but it is especially true of Art Studies such as Painting and 
Music. In all Arts we must do before we understand. Music must be 
taught first, and out of it must be developed the theory of music. Under 
the old system of teaching, ideas were wrapt up in a form of words at 
exact and logical as possible. The student was set to learn these words 
by heart, and then it was supposed that he necessarily understood the 
ideas contained in them. But when he was questioned it was found 
that his understanding of the matter was very hazy. The teacher forgot 
that these ideas had only been reached by the author himself through a 
long process of observation, of experiment, and of comparison. Not 
until then was he able to make the condensed verbal summary which to 
him is luminous with thought, and meaning, and life. The pupil must 
go through the same process in order to enjoy the same full and clear 
perception of the subject. 

For many years I resisted the importunity of friends who wished me 
to place in dogmatic form the principles of Musical Science. I dreaded 
lest Tonic Sol-fa teachers should fall back into the old dogmaticway of 
teaching, and plead my book of dogmas as their example and vindication. 

J found, however, that another danger arose— that of resting in 
practice and experiment and being content to live a musical life without 
thought or reason. It is very easy for those who take up music merely 
for recreation to fall into this fault. But they should reflect that it is 
worse than a fault ; it is a sin against their own natures to handle thia 
fine art of music without intelligence. It is putting their minds on a level 
with the instinct of the lark and the nightingale. Why were our minds 
given to us except to enjoy the reasons and relations of things ? Besides, a 
good theory helps the man of practice in every way. 1st, It makes him 
observe better. When we know " what ought to be " we can more easily 
notice " what is." 2nd, It helps him to learn better, because he sees better 
what he is doing; and whither he is going. 3rd, It compels him to 
remember better, because each point is more vivid and full of meaning. It 
no longer stands alone ; it has a distinct place in his mind. 4th, It 
enables him to enjoy better. He has a sense of power and light and 
beauty which the mere singing or playing "to order" can never give. 

I have, therefore, tried in the present series of books to present the 
Theory of Music in the form in which, when it has been already discovered 
or properly learnt by the student, it should be stored in his memory. But 
that it may not become a quantity of dead matter in the mind, I have 
connected it with a series of exercises to be wrought out by the students. 
And the Tonic Sol-fa College has now added Theory to Practice in its 
system of certificates. At every step of practical skill there is a corres- 
ponding step of theoretical knowledge ; and the principal honours of the 
College cannot be obtained without Theory as well as Skill. 



PBEFACE. 



Theory has been defined as "a way of looking at things," and the 
Tonic notation, which we inherited from Miss Glover, has, we think, given 
U3 clearer ways of looking at things — better theories than we had before. 
Modern music has developed in the direction of greater clearness of key 
— better defined relation to the Tonic. To meet this, as General Thompson 
said, there was wanted a notation which should not only allow the student 
but compel him to look at everything from the Tonic point of view. 
Others with stronger vision may use that point of view more wisely and 
truly than we have done. But as the years have passed by, we have done 
our best, and this is the result. 

Our Tonic Sol-fa students, in going forth into the musical world, have 
found that their Tonic theory is the solvent of a thousand difficulties. 
When the truths of Music itself have been once plainly set before the 
mind, the difficulties of complex notation or antiquated nomenclature are 
easily conquered. Hence it is that our students have been so successful in 
public examinations, even when weighted in the race with the Staff notation 
and the old theories which have clung to it. The " Questions " at the end 
of Books II and Y "clear the wav" for such candidates. 



The plan of the work is as follows : — 



Book I. — The Common Scale and Time. 
—For the Elementary Theory Certificate, 
the Tonic Sol-faist must be able to 
answer questions on the following para- 
graphs :— 1, 2, 3, 4, 4e, 5, 6, 7, 7c, 8, 3c, 9, 
9c,d t 10, 10c, 11, lid, 12, 14, 16, 17. IS, 19, 
196, 20, 21, 216, 22, 226,c, 24, 2-le,/,?, 25, 
26, 266,c, 27, 276, 28, 286, 29, 30, 306, 31, 
316, 32, 326, 33, 336, 34, 346, 35, 35c, 36, 
with chart and note, 366, 36d,e t f,g t h, 36&, 
37, 376, 38, 386. All the rest of the book, 
especially the small type notes in square 
brackets, is for those who are studying 
the Staff Notation. Price 4d. 

Book II. — The Minor Mode & Transition. 
—For the Intermediate Theory Certificate, 
The Tonic Sol-faists must be able to 
answer questions on the following para- 
graphs :— 40, 406,c, 41 t 416, 42, 426,c,<Z, 43, 
436,c, 44, 446,c,<Z, 45, 46, 46&,c,<Z,e,/,^,ft,i,&, 
47, 476,d,e,/, 48, 48c, 49, 496,c, 49e,/, 49ft, 
50, 50&,c,<Z,e, 51, 516, 52, 526, 53, 54, 546,c, 
55, 556, 56, 56&,c,<Z, 57, 576,c,c?,e, 58, 586, 
59, 60, 606,c, 61. Books I and II prepare 



the student for certain Government ex- 
aminations in both notations, examples 
of which are fully given at the end of 
Book II. Price 4d. 

Book m. — Musical Form.— This book 
prepares Tonic Sol-fa students for "Hon- 
ourable Mention " in the College Course 
on " Musical Form." Price Is. 4d. 

Book IV. — Musical & Verbal Expression. 
—This book Iprepares Tonic Sol-fa stu- 
dents for "Honourable Mention" in the 
College Course on " Musical and Verbal 
Expression." This "Honourable Men- 
tion," and that in "Musical Form," are 
accepted for the Matriculation Theory 
Certificate if the student has obtained 
the previous Theory certificates. 

Book V. — The Theory of Harmony and 
Construction.— -This Book, and Books m 
and IV are planned to prepare the 
student for certain Government and 
University examinations, examples of 
which are given at the close of Book V. 
Price Is. 



I have endeavoured to make this little book cheap and accessible to 
all. I hope that, properly used, it will prove very helpful to young 
students. 

JOHN CURWEN. 

Plaistow. Zondon t E. 

Jabj 5th, 1879. 
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MUSICAL THEORY. 



BOOK I. 
THE COMMON SCALE AND TIME. 



Theory of the Common Scale. 

1. A Musical Tone is a sound produced by vibrations of 
the air, which touch the drum of the ear in a rapid, regular and 
continuous manner. 



lb. Rapidity.—" If a watch," says Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, •* could be caused to tick 
with sufficient rapidity— say one hundred 
times a second— the ticks would lose their 
individuality and blend to a musical tone. 
And if the strokes of a pigeon's wings 
could be accomplished at the same rate, 
the progress of the bird through the air 
would be accompanied by music. In the 
humming bird the necessary rapidity is 
attained ; and when we pass on from birds 
to insects, where the vibrations are more 
rapid, we have a musical note as the 
ordinary accompaniment of the insects' 
flight. The puffs of a locomotive at 
starting follow each other slowly at first, 
but they soon increase so rapidly as to be 
almost incapable of being counted. If 
this increase could continue until the 
puffs numbered 50 or 60 a second, the ap- 
proach of the engine would be heralded 
by an organ peal of tremendous power." 
See also "Musical Statics," p. 3. 

lc. Regularity. — In the cases of the 
watch, the pigeon's wings, the wings of 
an insect, and the puffs of a locomotive, 
the idea of regularity of impulse is im- 
plied. This is, indeed, an essential con- 
dition of musical tone, that the impulses 
should succeed each other in the same 
interval of time. " If," says Professor 
Tyndall, " I shake this tool-box, with its 
nails, bradawls, chisels, and files, you 
hear what we should call noise. If I draw 
a violin bow across this tuning-fork, you 
hear what we should call music. The 
noise affects us as an irregular succession 
Of shocks. We are conscious while listen- 



ing to it of a jolting and jarring of the 
auditory nerve, while the musical sound 
flows smoothly and without asperity or 
irregularity." See also " Musical Statics," 
p. 3. 

Id. Continuity. — In a musical tone the 
rate of vibratiou continues the same from 
the beginning to the end. But in the 
intonations of speech the rate of vibratiou 
changes on nearly every syllable. The 
syllable begins at a certain rate and be- 
comes increasingly rapid, and this is 
called a rising inflection. Thus, if one 
were calling out for " Charles" to come, 
we might do so with an inflection rising 
through what is called a Fifth or even an 
Octave. "Charles! Charles!!" Or it 
may be that the syllable begins with a 
rapid rate of vibration which becomes 
gradually but quickly slower, and this is 
called a downward inflection. Military 
words of command are thus given. 
*' Halt ! " " Fire ! ! " The violin as well 
as the voice can distinguish between a 
tone and an inflection. If the finder is 
pressed on a string while the bow is drawn 
that will give a clear continuous tone ; 
but if the finger is moved up or down the 
string, while the bow is being drawn, 
that will give an inflection. In the singing 
of the Arabs and other Eastern nations 
there are many inflections used to com- 
mence or end the tones. The rarely-used 
musical ornament called the Portamento 
is an inflection. But as a general rule 
inflections should be avoided in singing, 
See also ''Musical Statics," p. 3, 



(i) 



THE COMMON SCALE. TONE-QUALITIES. STANDARD. 



2. The Elements of a Musical Tone are Pitch, Length, 
Loudness and Quality. 



25. High and Low.— The pitch of a tone 
arises from the number of vibrations in a 
second by which the tone is produced. A 
tone caused by many vibrations in a 
second is said to be high. One caused by 
few vibrations in a second is said to be 
low. Thus the sound produced by a 
32-foot organ pipe, giving only 16 vibra- 
tions in a second, is very low — almost too 
low to be recognised as continuous, and 
thesoundsproducedbyth^s , ioit?st string 
of a harp or piano, giving aoout 4000 
vibrations in a second, are very high, 
almost too high for the ear to distinguish 
them one from the other. The sounds of 
human voices lie between these two ex- 
tremes. The study of this element of 
pitch is called Tune. Tune is the essence 
of music : there can be no music without 
it. See also " Musical Statics," pp. 7, 8. 
See lesson. *' Teacher's Manual," pp. 83, 
40. 

2c. Long and Short. — The length of a 
tone is perceived by means of our constant 
sense of time. The regular process of 
breathing and the beating of our hearts 
help to give us this consciousness of dura- 
tion and succession. The study of this 
element of Length is called Time or 
Rhythm. "We have pleasure in a weli- 
played side-drum, even without pure 
musical tone, and when to its rhythm 
there is added a delicate variety of dura- 
tion in the musical tones accompanying 
it, we perceive how much of character 
and motion music gains from Time. See 
lessons, " Teacher's Manual," pp. SS, 40. 

2d. Loud and Soft. — The loudness of a 
tone arises from the strength —width and 
violence— of its vibrations. For example, 
when one wishes to make the string of a 
violin or a violoncello produce a loud 



tone, he draws the bow vigorously acros? 
it, so as to extend its vibrations. The 
study of this element of Loudness is 
called Force or Expression. Expression 
is one of the greatest powers of music. 
See also "Musical Statics," p. 7. See 
lesson, "Teacher's Manual," pp. 42, 58, 
192. 

2e. Thin, Rich and Hard. —The quality 
of tones is that which make3 the differ- 
ence between the same pitch sound as 
given by a trumpet, a flute, and a violin. 
Quality arises from the number and pro- 
portion of " partials " or harmonics— 
that is, weak sounds mingling with or 
forming "part" of the body of atone. 
If there are no partials, the tone has a 
somewhat hollow, empty, thin quality, 
though very pure, like the sound of a 
flute or a wide stopped organ pipe. If 
the predominating^, partials are those 
which accord with the principal tone, a 
rich and full-bodied effect is produced, as 
in the tones of a well-bowed violin and a 
well-blown horn. If the higher and 
weaker, though numerous, dissonant 
partials fill the body of the tone, then a 
hard, rough, wiry, and often harsh quality 
is produced, as in the tones of some church 
bells, of the bass reeds in a harmonium, 
of a tuning-fork, or of an over-blown 
trumpet. See " Statics," pp. 30, 34. The 
study of Quality is the chief object of 
voice cultivation. In singing, the manner 
in which the tones are produced makes 
the principal difference in quality. See 
"Teacher's Manual," p. 182. It is this 
element of quality which divides an 
orchestra into its three great masses — the 
string band, the reed band, and the wind 
instruments. -See lesson, " Teacher's 
Manual," p. 183. 



3. Standard of Pitch. — For convenience of reference a 
certain tone is chosen by musicians as the Standard of Pitch. 
It is produced by 256 vibrations in a second of time. It is 
named after the letter C, and called the middle C. It is in the 
higher part of men's voices and the lower part of women's 
voices. 



3&. Tuning-forks.— This standard is 
represented by little instruments called 
Tuning-forks, which give only one sound. 
The tuning-fork most used for vocal pur- 
poses vibrates just twice as many times 
in a second as this middle C. That is, it 
gives 512 vibrations in a second. Small 
forks are sometimes used which give 
twice as many as this — that is, 1024. 
Thes* double or ttree-fold vibration* 



are used partly because the instrument 
which gives them is smaller and handier, 
and partly because their shriller tones 
appeal more definitely to the ear. 

3c. Other Standards.— The standard of 
256 violations for the middle C, or 512 for 
the tuning-fork, is called the ** Philoso- 
phical Standard." It is a little higher 
than Handel's tuning-fork of the year 
1740, and is about the same as that which 



OF PITCH. TESTS OF PITCH. OCTAVES AND UNISONS. 



prevailed when Handel wrote his oratorios. 
The desire of pianoforte makers and orch- 
estral players to make their instruments 
brilliant has raised the " Concert pitch," 
withiu the last centiu-y, till that of the 
Italian opera in London in the year 1840 
reached 546. This is a Little Step or 
Semitone above the Philosophical Pitch 
and more than that above Handel's fork. 
Solo singers and others whose voices were 
unjustly strained by this process made a 
great complaint, in consequence of which 
learned societies in Germany and England 
proposed as a compromise 523, and in 
France 522. But those who sympathise 
with the singers, especially the singers of 
Handel's music, will adhere to 512. This 
is the exact pitch of the Tonic Sol-fa 
tuning-forks. 

3d. Other Tuning -forks. — For stringed 
instruments a different pitch-tone is used 
from the C. All these different stringed 
instruments agree in having an A string. 



and forks with the sound of that string 
are used to tune them. For voices, how- 
ever, the " one-C " (see p. 4) is more 
convenient. 

3e. Tfsts of Pitch.—The pitch of a 
tuning-fork may be tested by attaching a 
needle to one of its prongs and allowing 
it to scratch wavy lines on smoked paper, 
held just within its reach and gently 
moved for so many seconds. It is easy to 
count the number of wavy lines thus made 
within the number of seconds. There is 
also an instrument called a Syren which 
registers the number of puffs of air per 
second by which its sounds are produced. 
This instrument has so many partials or 
harmonics mixing with its sounds that it 
is often difficult for the ear to recognise 
its fundamental tone. Appun's Tono- 
meter, in the South Kensington Museum, 
offers a yet more exact means of testing 
pitch, and by this instrument the Tonic 
Sol-fa Forks are now adjusted. 



4. Replicate or Octave. — When two tones are produced, 
one of which has twice as many vibrations as the other, they 
blend with one another so perfectly that the ear recognises them 
as the same tone, notwithstanding the difference of pitch. They 
are called by the same name, as C 1 0|, or d d f d|, the dash 
showing the octave above or below the medium sound, and are 
said to be Beplicates or Octaves one of the other. 

music being in unison we often mean that 
the tones of all the "parts " are either in 
identical unison or in octaves. Properly 
speaking a unison must uot be called an 
interval, because an interval is the differ- 
ence in pitch between two tones. 



46. Octave.— This word is sometimes 
used to represent a set of eight tones, and 
sometimes to represent the eighth tone of 
a set. This "eighth tone " is the Repli- 
cate. For convenience sounds are named 
in octaves, every sound having the same 
name as its octave, or double octave, 
above or below. 

4c. Illustrations.— "Women's and chil- 
dren's voices are, generally speaking, 
pitched an octave higher than men's 
voices. The piccolo flute having its tube 
half the length of an ordinary flute and 
producing tones which are replicates to 
that flute, is often called the "octave 
flute." This lessening of the length and 
thickness increases the number of vibra- 
tions. Increasing the tightness of the 
strings would do the same. The A string 
of the violin, being about half the length 
of the A string of the violoncello, pro- 
duces its replicate. Thus half the length 
of a string or tube gives double the num- 
ber of vibrations. But iu strings the 
questions of tightness and thickness also 
affect the pitch. 

4d. Unison. — This word properly means 
a sound which is of the same pitch with 
some other sound, whether or not it differs 
in quality, as a violin may produce the 
same pitch-tone in unison with a trumpet. 
But when we speak of a whole passage of 



4«. Notation. — In the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation replicates are indicated by figures 
above or below the notes, thus— d\ which 
is called "one-doh;" eZ*, which is called 
"two-doh;" d x , which is called "dob- 
one ; d z , which is called " doh-two." [The 
Staff notation indicates its tones by means 
of round notes, close or open, placed upon 
a staff of five lines with its spaces above, 
below, and between them. On this staff, 
if a note is on a line, its octave above or 
below is always in a space ; and if a note 
is in a space, its octave is on a line. 
Octaves are dissimilarly placed. The 
notes of an octave have also always three 
lines and three spaces between them. 
Thus octaves are recognised at sight on 
the Staff without counting. This will bo 
seen in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 1. Octaves on the Staff. 
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5. The Region of Tones. — There may be as many differenl 
tones as there can be different numbers of vibrations in a second 
The number of possible tones is, therefore, practically uncount- 
able. But the phenomenon of the octave, in connection with the 
♦standard of pitch, enables us to fix landmarks in this vast region 
of possible sounds. The range of human voices of different 
kinds extends two octaves above middle C and two octaves 
below. The tones of an organ, a piano, a harp, and other 
instruments reach about two octaves higher than women's 
voices and two octaves lower than men's voices. 

56. Notation— The middle C is repre- 
sented in the Tonic Sol-fa notation by the 
letter C, and C of the tuning forks (an 
octave above it) is represented thus C, 
and called "one-C" The middle C is 
represented in the Staff notation by a 
note on the line below the Treble Staff 
(Fig- 2.), or on a line above the Bass 
Staff (Fig. 3.) It is thus in the "middle" 
between the two Staves. It is also in the 
middle of the whole range of sounds, 
high and low. More voices and instru- 
ments can produce this sound than any 
other. The C an octave higher is repre- 
sented by a note in the third space of the 
Treble Staff, counting upwards (Fig. 4.) 

Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 



Middle C is called by the Germans once- 
lined C ; one-C is called by them twice- 
lined C, and the octave above — our 
" two-C" (C*)— they call thrice-lined G— 
the lines being placed either below or 
above the notes. The octave below mid- 
dle C, our " C-one " (C,) they call small 
(letter) c, and the octave below that— our 
** C-two" (C 2 ) they call great C. In the 
following diagram, the middle shows the 



region covered by most voices and instru- 
ments; the black notes show the notes 
reached by human voices, and extremes 
only rarely ; and the small notes show 
the octaves covered by very high or low 
instruments. 
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6. A Tune and its Key-tone, — A set of musical tones so 
adapted to each other as to please the ear make a tnne. The 
ear is best pleased when it can perceive relations between the 
sounds presented to it. Every tune has one tone which is heard 
strikingly at the beginning and the end, and often during its 
course* This is called its governing or key tone. If the 
governing- tone is taken at a high or at a low pitch, the whole 
tune is raised or lowered with it. All the other tones of a tune 
have their measured relations to the key-tone. 

66. Relations.— In a picture as well as 
in a tune it is the relations which give the 
chief pleasure. The relations of forms 
and colours to one another are more im- 
portant than the absolute measurements 
*nd the exact pigments which are used. 



6c. Absolute and Relative Pitch.— A tone 
may be spoken of with exclusive regard 
to the number of vibrations by which it 
is produced, as C, C-one (C|), one-C (C') f 
&c, without consideration of other tones, 
and this we call its " absolute pitch." A 



* For tht modification of tbii principle caused by the minor, we pare. 40*41 
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tone may be spoken of exclusively in 
regard to aoine other tone, as standing- at 
a certain interval, or difference of pitch 
from it, and this we call its "relative 
pitch." It is plain that relative pitch is 
the most important thing in a tuiie. 

fid. Melody and Harmon;/. —A set of 
tones following one after the other is 



called Melody. A set of tones sounding 
together is called Harmony. In both 
cases it is important that tones should 
have a certain agreement or a pleasant 
disagreement one with the other ; for 
even in melody " the ear remembers and 
expects." 



7. The Common Scale. — The relation 
of tones on which most times are founded 
is called the Common Scale, -which we may 
suppose to be constructed as follows : — A 
certain tone is chosen from the whole region 
of possible tones as the principal or key- 
tone of a time, and this has its replicates or 
octaves above and below. Let us call this 
chosen tone Doh. See Fig. 6 at side, where 
the tones are marked by the first letters of 
their names. To this are added the two 
tones which sound the most evenly with the 
key-tone, which we will call Soli and Fah. 
See Fig. 7. Nest there are added two other 
tones which, though not so like the key- 
tone, sound more pleasantly with it. These 
we call Me and Lah. See Fig. 8. After 
which there are two others which, though 
not sounding well when heard with Boh, 
sound well with one another and with most 
of the rest. These we call Te and Hay. 
Sec Fig. 9. 

Fig. 10. 
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lb. Vibrational Relations. 
If d were so very low a tone as 
to be produced by 24 vibra- 
tions in a second of time, 
r would be produced by 27, 
and so on, aa in Fig. 10 at 
the side. This is the simplest 
set of figures by which the 
scale can be represented 
without fractions. The vi- 
brational number of the 
higher and lower replicates 
can be found by doubling 



or dividing any of these figures. 
Fig. 11. 



Fig, 



7c. Notation. — The common scale is 
indicated in the Tonic Sol-fa notation by 
reference to the " Modulator," which is 
a diagram used in teaching and made very 
familiar to the eyes, ears, and memories 
of the pupils. It corresponds with Fig. 9 
above. [In the Staff Notation the common 
scale is shown by notes placed on or be- 
tween the lines of the Staff. Figs. 11, 12, 
13, show the common scale at different 
pitches. The signs by which the pitch 
of the scale is indicated are explained 
P-4.J 



Fig. 13. 
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8. Consonant Intervals. — Intervals or differences iu pitch 
between one tone and another, are measured upon the common 
scale. They are named according to the number of tonns of that 
•Additional lines above or below the staff are called Ledger ftn#* 
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scale which they include, always reckoning the highest and lowest 
tones as well as the intermediate ones. The principal Intervala 
of the scale, beside the octave, are the Perfect Fifth, between 
Voli Soh, Bay Lali, Me Te, Fah Boh\ Soh Baxf, and Lah Me* 
(Fig. 9) ; the Fourth, between Boh Fah, Bay Soh, Me Lah, 
Soh Bold, Lah Bay*, and Te Me* ; the Major (or greater) Third, 
between Boh Me, Fah Lah, and Soh Te ; the Minor (or smaller) 
Third, between Bay Fah, Me Soli, Lah Boh*, Te Bay*. Tones 
standing at these Intervals from each other, either in melody or 
harmony, sound well together, and on this account the Intervals 
are called Consonant Intervals. 



8b. Proportionate Vibration of Conso- 
nances. — If the lower tone of an Octave 
vibrates once the higher tone vibrates 
twice, so that the proportionate vibration 
is 2 to 1 ; or as in Fig. 10, 4S to 24. 
While the lower tone of a Fifth vibrates 
twice, the higher tone vibrates three 
times. The proportion is, therefore, 3 to 

2 ; or, as in Fig. 10, 36 to 24 and 45 to 30, 
&c, which are in the same proportion. 
While the lower tone of a Fourth vibrates 

3 times, the higher tone vibrates 4 times. 
The proportion is, therefore, 4 to 3 ; or, 
as in Fig. 10, 32 to 24, and 48 to 36, &c. 
While the lower tone of a Major Third 
vibrates 4 times, the higher vibrates 5 
times. The proportion is, therefore, 5 to 

4 ; or, as in Fig. 10, 30 to 24, 40 to 32, &c. 
While the lower tone of a Minor Third 
vibrates 5 times, the higher tone vibrates 
6 times. The proportion is, therefore, 6 to 
5, or— as in Fig. 10—36 to 30, 43 to 40, 



9. Chordal Structure of the 
Scale. — A Major Third, with a Minor 
Third on the top of it (combining one 
clear perfect Fifth with two pleasant 
Thirds), form together what is called a 
Major Chord. So other combination 
in music is so acceptable to the ear as 
a Major Chord. On the tones of the 
scale three distinct Major Chords can 
be built, one on Boh (Fig. 14), one on 
Soh (Fig. 15), and one on Fah (Fig. 16): 
Those who look on the scale chiefly 
in relation to harmony say that it is 
made up of these three chords as shown 
in Fig. 17. 

9b. Triad and Common Chord. — These 
terms are used to represent the combina- 
tion of any tone with its Third and per- 
fect Fifth, but this includes, in addition 
to the Major Chords, chords in which the 
Minor Third is at the bottom and the 



&c. Notice that these proportions cf 2 
to 1, 3 to 2, 4 to 3, 5 to 4, and 6 to 5, are 
the simplest that can be imagined, and it 
is these simple proportions "which form 
the principal consonances of the scale. 

Sc. Consonant contents of the Scale. — 
The perfect Fifths have a definite and 
firrn effect on the mind, and six of them 
can be built on the tones of the scale. 
The Fourths have an effect not so definite 
and firm as the Fifths and not so sweet 
as the Thirds, but they add to the power 
of the scale to produce close and clear 
consonance, whether melodic or harmonic, 
and there are six of them. The Major 
Thirds, though not so definite, are very 
sweet in their effect, and the scale gives 
three of them. The Minor Thirds are 
only a little less sweet, and the scale gives 
four of them. The harmonic power of 
the scale is thus great and varied. 



Fig. 14. Fig. 15. Fig. 16. Fig. 17. 
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Major at the top, as those on r, m, and I. 
Such chords are called Minor Chords. 

9c. This fact of the chordal structure 
of the scale is the foundation of the Tonic 
Sol-fa method of teaching to sing. As 
was shown above, 8b, the vibrations ol 
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the Thirds, Fourths, Fifths, and Octaves, of 
which the chord is made, fit into one 
another (strike the ear together) more 
rapidly and easily than those of any other 
intervals. By listening well and singing 
softly, this ''fitting in" of the conson- 
ances is felt by the learner, and he be- 
comes confident that he holds the right 
tone. First the principal chord, that of 
D, is fixed in ear and voice. At the 
Second Step the chord of S is added to it, 
and at the Third Step the chord of F 
completes the scale. We thus teach by 
consonance. 

9d. The Tuning of Ray.— Ray, the 
second of the scale, is more used with Soh 
and Te in the chord of S than in any other 
chord. But it is very often required to 
chord with Fah and Lah ; and Ray, as we 
have hitherto described it, does not make 



a correct Fifth with Lah, or a correct 
Minor Third with Fah. A child may 
calculate that 40 to 27 (see Fig. 10) does 
not stand in the relation of 3 to 2. The 
27 would have to be lowered to 26 5. In 
the same way he will see that 32 to 27 is 
not the relation of 6 to 5. The 27 will 
again have to be lowered to 26|. "When, 
therefore, Ray has to tune with Fah and 
Lah, the ear naturally flattens it by the 
small interval which is called a komma. 
Violinists and vocalists, trying to tune 
with one another, cannot help doing this. 
We, therefore, regard Ray as the variable 
tone of the scale, and its lower form when 
necessary we call Rah, and mark thus r". 
In ordinary cases, however, we do not 
need to use a distinct name for Rah. (See 
General Thompson's " Just Intonation," 
quoted in " Musical Statics," p. 11). 



10. Dissonant Intervals. — The adjacent Intervals or Steps 
of the Common Scale are these three : — The Greater Step, 
between Boh Bay, Fah Soh, and Lah Te ; the Smaller Step, 
between Ray Me and Soh Lah, ; and the Little Step, between 
Me Fah and Te Boh. These Intervals, as they stand in the Scale, 
may be read upwards, thus — " Great, small, little ; great, small, 
great little." Tones standing at these Intervals from each othei 
do not, when considered alone, sound well together, either in 
Melody or Harmony. They are called Dissonant Intervals. 

105. Proportionate Vibration of Dis- 



sonances.— -If the lower tone of a Great 
Step vibrates 8 times, the higher tone 
vibrates during the same period 9 times. 
The proportion is, therefore, 9 to 8 or— as 
in Fig. 10—27 to 24 and 36 to 32, &c. When 
the lower tone of a Small Step vibrates 9 
times, the higher tone vibrates during the 
same period 10 times. The proportion is, 
therefore, 10 to 9, or— as in Fig. 10-30 to 
27 and 40 to 36. When the lower tone of 
a Little Step vibrates 15 times, the higher 
tone vibrates during the same period 16 
times. The proportion is, therefore, 16 to 
15, or— as in Fig. 10—32 to 30 and 4S to 45. 
10c. Dissonant contents of the Scale. — 
Of these dissonances the Little Step is the 
most dissonant, the Small Step is the less 
dissonant, and the Great Step is the least 
dissonant. Thus the scale contains 2 of 
the most disssonant, 2 of the less disson- 
ant, and 3 of the least dissonant of inter- 
vals. Let it always be remembered that 
the two Little Steps of the scale lie be- 



tween its Third and Fourth and its Seventk 
and Eighth. In moving stepwise, there- 
fore, up or down the scale we have a 
constant alternation of consonance and 
dissonance, with varieties of both. Thus, 
in singing downward from Fah to Me we 
have strong dissonance ; going down to 
Rah we have dissonance again mingling 
with the recollected consonance of Fah 
and Rah ; going down again to Doh we 
have another sort of dissonance mingling 
with the recollected sweet consonance of 
Me and Doh. 

lOd, Degrees of Dissonance. —It should 
be noticed that if one of the tones of a 
dissonant interval is raised or lowered by 
an octave, it still remains dissonant, 
although the dissonance is not so great. 
If one of the tones is raised two octaves, 
the dissonance is slighter, but still it is 
recognised as dissonance. See " How to 
Observe," p. 90., and for fuller reasons, 
" Musical Statics," p. 55. 



11. The Partial Dissonances.— The Solitary Intervals of 
the Scale, or those of which only one occurs in each Scale, are 
the Tritone, from Fah to the Te above, and the Diminished Fifth, 
from Te to the Fah above. Tones standing at these intervals 
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from each other are not so dissonant as the adjacent tones, but 
they cannot be called consonances. Their tart effect we call 
Partial Dissonance. 



11&. Partial.— This word bears refer- 
ence to those small sounds or harmonics 
which mingle with the body of a principal 
sound, and are called " Partials." It 
means here not partially dissonant but 
** having a dissonance of partials." See 
"Statics," p. 55. 

lie. Difference between Tritone and Dim- 
inished Fifth.— The Tritone {Fah up to Te) 
is made up of two Great Steps and one 
Small Step. If we measure by kommas 
as at 136, this will make 26 degrees of 
the index. But the Diminished Pifth 
(from Te up to Fah) is made up of one 
Great Step, one Small Step, and two 
Little Steps. As two Little Steps are 
larger than one Great Step, this will 
make 27 degrees. The Diminished Fifth 
is, therefore, decidedly the larger interval 
of the two. Notice that the one may be 
said to be the inversion of the other. * 

lid. Position of Little Steps.— Notice 
that the Tritone separates the " Little 



Steps " of the scale, and the Diminished 
Fifth embraces them. Notice also that 
the tones included in the Diminished 
Fifth are pleasanter to sing stepwise than 
those of the Tritone, because of its greater 
variety of interval. Three Steps without 
a Little Step do not make pleasant melody. 

lie. Favourite Intervals. — For the rea- 
son given above, par. 10c, the ear takes 
great pleasure in stepwise or diatonic 
(through the tones) melody ; and this 
form of melody is the commonest. Next 
to stepwise melody, leaps or skips within 
the different chords, or leaps of Thirds or 
Sixths from one chord to another are 
chiefly preferred. An examination of a 
few melodies will show that among leaps 
those in the chord of D are by far the 
commonest. The Tritone is a difficult 
interval to sing, and may be called anti- 
melodic. Its inversion, the Diminished 
Fifth, is seldom used in melody except in 
descending. See above, lid. 



12. The Dividing Place. — The place in the Scale where it 
divides into two similar portions, is between Soh and Fah, the 
Fifth and Fourth — the two tones which make the most perfect 
consonances with, or sound most like, the key-tone. Above this 
dividing -place the Steps of the Scale read downward, thus — 
" Little, great, small," and below it — " Little, small, great." 
These two portions of the Scale are called Tetrachords (sets of 
four strings). They are similar but not the same, the upper 
Tetrachord having a Smaller Step and the lower Tetrachord a 
Greater Step at the bottom. 

are sometimes called Half-scales, aud 
spoken of as "identical" in structure. 
It will be easily seen that these two state- 
ments are only proximately true, for the 
scale does not divide into exact halves, 
and the Tetrachords are only identical in 
having a Little Step at the top of two 
Steps— the Steps themselves being differ- 
ent. This difference is of real importance, 
See p. 7, par. 9<2, p. 9, par. 135, Book n, 
pp. 39, 67. 

13. Intervals of the Scale. — The Intervals of which the 
Common Scale is capable form an interesting snbject of study 
although in the art of singing they are not now deemed so 
important as they once were, for attention is now directed 
immediately to the character and mental effect of a tone in the 
Scale rather than to its distance from any other tone. But 

* See below 13-5. 



126. Tetrachords. — The old writers dis- 
tinguish two ways of looking at the Tetra- 
chords. In one way tbey are called 
" conjunct Tetrachords," and are read 
thus— s, l\ t\ d—d r m f, being joined to- 
gether in d. In the other way they are 
called " disjunct Tetrachords," and are 
read thus— d rmf—s ltd*, being separated 
at the dividing place. 

12c. Half-scale. — These Tetrachords 
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students sometimes find it useful to know the exact size of 
intervals, the number of each sort to be found in the Common 
Scale, the changes they undergo by inversion or replication, and 
the common names by which they are known. The following 
particulars will be valuable for reference. 
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13b. Proximate Measure of 
Adjacent Intervals. —If we 
take the komma, which is the 
difference between Rag and 
Rah, mentioned above (9d) aa 
the measure by which to cal- 
culate the other adjacent in- 
tervals, the Greater Step will 
be nine kommas and nearly a 
half, the Smaller Step 8 and 
a little more than a half, and 
the Little Step 5 kommas and 
close upon one-fifth. See 
"Musical Statics," p. 102. 
See also the lesson in "Teach- 
er's Manual," p. 132. The 
fractions are not important 
for ordinary purposes. We-'* 
may, therefore, speak of the 
Great Step as 9, the Smaller - 
Step as 8, and the Little Step 
as 5. The three Great Steps, 
the two Small Steps, and the . 
two Little Steps put tog-ether \5p — 
would thus make 53 degrees. - A g. 
GeneralThompsonhasadopt-j^C _ 
ed these 53 degrees, not as" tS j 

a perfect measurement of the* 33 f|_ - 
scale, but as a convenient -2 S - L - -. 5 

practical Index to all the \ __'_ Q 

sounds which may come with- <& 
in an octave. See Fig. 18. /*- " 

13<J. Major and Minor. — If. 
we examine the intervals 
which we have called Major 
Thirds (d to m, &c.)» we shall 
notice that they contain two 
Steps or 17 degrees of the 
Index ; and if we examine the Minor 
Thirds (m to*, &c), we shall find that 
they contain one Step and a Little Step, 
or 14 Index degrees. There are similar 
differences between the Major and Minor 
form of other intervals. Some teachers 
speak of Major and Minor Seconds, by 
which they do not mean the difference 
between the greater and the smaller Steps 
(for both of these would be called Major 
Seconds) but the difference between a 
Step and a Little Step, the Little Step 
being called a Minor Second. As we 
have already the more accurate distinc- 
tions of Greater, Smaller, and Little Step, 
as well as the old words "Tone" and 
"Semi-tone." it seems unadvisable to use 
the terms Major and Minor second. It 
is better to confine the terms Major and 
Minor to the Thirds and the Sixths. It 
Will be seen that the difference between 
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Major and Minor is never less than three 
degrees of the Index scale. 

\3d. Tone, Diatonic Semitone, Chro- 
matic Semitone. — The word "tone" origin- 
ally meant a stretching or extension of 
the voice from sound to sound. Hence it 
was used technically for a single Step of 
the scale, and the word "note," which 
properly means a sign, had to be used for 
a sound. But in ordinary English speech 
the word tone has come to be employed, 
not for an interval between sounds but 
for the sound itself. Thus we speak olT 
"beautiful tones." "rich tones," " lowl 
tones," &c. This common acceptation of I 
the word, and this only, is used in the I 
Tonic Sol-fa method of teaching. For to f 
the teacher distinctness of terms is in- 
valuable. We had to represent three 
things—the Sound, the Interval, and the / 
Sign. The first we call a Ton e, the second / 
a Step , and the third a Note . But in the 
older methods the word Tone is still used j 
both for a sound and for an interval. 
Thus, we have the Greater Tone, the 
Smaller Tone, and (for our Little Step) 
the Semitone. "Semi" means "half," 
but let it be noticed that the Little Step 
of the Scale (very commonly called the 
Diatonic Semitone) is more than half a 
Step, having five Index degrees. The 
Chromatic Semitone is generally defined 
as what is left of a Step when a Little 
Step, or Diatonic Semitone, has been 
taken from it. When the Little Step is 
taken from a Greater Step, there are four 
Index degrees left ; when from a Smaller 
Step, there are three, The first, which i? 
most used, we call the Chroma ; the 
second, the Smaller Chroma. It may be 
noticed that in the Staff notation the two 
tones which make a Diatonic Semitone 
are expressed by different names, as E 
and F, and those which make the Chro- 
matic Semitone are called by the same 
uame, as F and FjJ. (See below, par. 16b.) 

13e. inversion.— Inversion is the "turn- 
ing over" of an interval, that is, the 
making its higher tone an octave lower, or 
its lower tone an octave higher. It will 
be seen by the following table that Major 
intervals become Minor when inverted, 
and in the same way Minor intervals 
become Major by inversion. 

13 A Chromatic Interval dejined. — A 
Chromatic Interval is one whose model if 
\ not found in the Major Diatonic Scale. 
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INTERVALS OF THE SCALE, or DIATONIC INTERVALS. 

%* The Compound or Replicated forms add seven to the simple interval. The 
examples are given in various keys for practice in interval -reading. 



Fig. 19. 
MAJOR SECOND. 
1 Step. In scale 5, 

on d y r, f t s y I. 



— INVERTED 

becomes a 
Minor Seventh. 



d'd/ 

-— - i r r . 



Fig. 20. 
MINOR SECOND. 
1 Little Step. In 
scale 2, on m and t. 

I f 



m 



— INVERTED 

becomes a 
Major Seventh. 

:3 m'm 



;A 



E3ff, 



Fig. 21. 
MAJOR THIRD. 
2 Steps. In scale 3, 
on dy /, s. 



—INVERTED 

becomes a 
Minor Sixth. 



d'd 
3 pi m ( 



Fig. 22. 
MINOR THIRD. 
1 Step and 1 Little 
Step. In scale 4, 

On »% Wly ly t. 



*EB1 



— INVERTED 

becomes a 
Major Sixth. 



m'm 
s s 



Fig. 23. 

PERFECT FOURTH, —inverted 
2 Steps and 1 Little becomes a 

Step. In scale 6, on Perfect Fifth. 

dy Ty W, Sy ly t. 



Fig. 24. 
TRITONE FOURTH, —inverted 
3 Steps. In scale 1, becomes a 

on /. Diminished Fifth. 



f'f 

~=13 t t, 



Fig. 25. 
PERFECT FIFTH. 
3 Steps and 1 Little 
Step. In scale 6, 
on rf, r, m, /, s, I. 



£ 



? 



£= 



— INVERTED 

becomes a 
Perfect Fourth. 



mm 



d'd 

8 S, 



Fig. 26. 
DIMINISHED FIFTH, —inverted 



2 Steps and 2 Little 
. In scale 1, 
on t. 
>g_jj 



becomes a 
Tritone Fourth. 



q t t, 



Fig. 27. 

MAJOR SIXTH. 
4 Steps and 1 Little 
Step. In scale 4, 
on dy r, /, s. 



£ 



—inverted 

becomes a 

Minor Third. 



m 



d'd 
1 1, 



Fig. 28. 

MINOR SIXTH. 

3 Steps and 2 Little 

Steps. In scale 3, 



on m, 1, t. 



— inverted 
becomes a 
Major Third. 



m'm 
d'd 



Fig. 29. 
MAJOR SEVENTH. —inverted 
5 Steps and 1 Little becomes a 

Step. In scale 2, Minor Second, 
on dy f. 

t [— Qs,_ 



d'd 
t t. 



Fig. 30. 

MINOR SEVENTH. —inverted 

4 Steps and 2 Little becomes a 

Steps. In scale 5, on Major Second. 

r, Vly Sy ly t. 



qd 1 t=^== 



HIP 



■eagr 



r' r 
d d 



DIATONIC AND CHEOMATIC INTEKVAL8. 
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DIATONIC AND CHROMATIC INTERVALS. 



13^. Numbering of Intervals.— Any in- 
terval, whether diatonic or chromatic, is 
numbered according to the number of 
initial letters it embraces, and not accord- 
ing to the number of semitones it con- 
tains. 



Fig. 30a. 

1 2 
r-tl = r 
D_B| = D E 



m 



3 4 5 6 

F G A B j- 6tn * 



The chromatic alteration of either or both 
of these notes does not alter the number 
of the interval. 

Kg. 30*. ,^ 



3K*bJ 

- ta\ 

- bqJ 



ra 



Each of these interval! is 
still a 6th. 



13A. Quality of Intervals.— The inter- 
vals in the common scale must first be 
thoroughly understood. 



Fig. 30c. 








d r 


m f 


8 


1 t d' 










C D 


E F 


(i 


ABC 



m — f t — d' I Minor 2nds. All the 
E — F B— C t other 2nds are Major. 

Minor 2nds by inversion become Major 
7ths. 

Major 2nds by inversion become Minor 
7ths. 

The 3rds in the common scale, which 
embrace the Minor 2nds, are Minor 3rds, 



Fig. 30rf. 

r — f m — s 1 — d> t — r" 

D — F E — G A — C' B - D' 

All the other 3rds are Major. 

Minor 3rds by inversion become Major 
6ths. 

Major 3rds by inversion become Minor 
6ths. 

All the 4ths are Perfect except one 

! y ~ b i WDica * s Augmented. 

All the 3ths are Perfect except one 
i B — F \ wn i cn I s Diminished. 

Note. — All these intervals, and any 
stbers having the same name, are Diatonic 



intervals, all others are Chromatic. There 
are two ways of enlarging an interval, 
viz., (1) by raising the top note, and (2) 
lowering the bottom note. Similarly, 
there are two ways of lessening an inter- 
val, (1) lowering the top note, (2) raising 
the bottom note. If both notes are either 
raised or lowered the interval retains the 
same name, as 5th, 6th, &c. 

Minor intervals enlarged (by one semi- 
tone) become Major. 

Major and Perfect enlarged (by one 
semitone) become Augmented. 

Major intervals lessened (by one semi- 
tone) become Minor. 

Minor and Perfect lessened (by one 
semitone) become Diminished. 

A few examples : — 
Fig. 30e. 

Maj. 2nd. Min. 2nd. Min. 2nd. 
(lower note (upper note 
raised). lowered). 

1 1 la 

s se s 



~U-fc= 



Maj. 2nd. Aug. 2nd. 

(both notes (upper not© 

raised). raised). 

Ie le 

se s 



E*E&H=^i 



Fig. 30/. 

Min. 7th. Dim. 7th. Maj. 7th. 

(inversion of (lower note (upper note 

Maj. 2nd). raised). raised). 

d 1 d' de 1 

r re r 



m 



=>— H=*== 



— u — *=>— u st ° 

Maj. 7th. Min. 7th. Aug. 7th. 
(lower note (both notes (upper note 
lowered.) raised.) raised, lower 
note lowered.) 
d' de' de' 

ra re ra 



resz 



=fc= = H— fs= 



-*=*- 



-to- 
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MENTAL EFFECTS AND MANUAL SIGNS. 



MENTAL EFFECTS AND MANUAL SIGNS OF TONES IN KEY. 
Note.— These diagrams show the hand as seen by pupils sitting on the left-hand 
side of the teacher. The teacher makes his signs in front of his ribs, chest, face, and 
head, rising a little as the tones go up, and falling as they go down. 
FIEST STEP. 




SOH. 

The Grand or bright tone — the Major 
Dominant, making with Te and Bay the 
Dominant Chord, the Chord S, and with 
Fah also the Chord 7 S. 




ME. 



The Steady or calm tone — the Major 
Mediant, making with Soh and Te the 
rarely used Chord M. 




DOH. 
The Strong or firm tone— the Major 
Tonic, making with Me and Soh the Tonic 
Chord, the Chord D. 



SECOND STEP. 




TE 

The Piercino or sensitive tone— the 
Major Lkadino Tone, making with Bay 
and Fah the weak Chord T. 




RAY. 

The Rousing or hopeful tone — the Majoi 
Supebtonic, making with Fah and La h 
the Chord E— in which case it is naturally 
sung a comma flatter, and may be dis- 
tinguished as Bah. 

THIRD STEP. 




LAH. 
The Sad or weeping tone— the Major 
Submediant, making with Doh and Me 
the Chord L. 




FAH. 

The Desolate or awe-inspiring tone— 
the Major Subdominant, making with hah 
and Doh the Subdominant Chord— the 
Chord F. 



For fe let the teacher point his first finger horizontally to the left. For ta ditto 
to the right. When seen by the class these positions will be reversed, and will corre- 
spond with the Modulator. For se let the teacher point his forefinger straight 
towards the class. 



DOH DEFINED. MODES OF THE SCALE. THE STANDARD SCALE. 13 

14. Definition of Don's Place in the Scale.— Notice that 
the Little Steps of the Scale are separated in one direction by 
the Tritone, and in the other direction by a Major Third. By 
the help of this observation, Doh may be defined as that tone of 
the Scale which has a Little Step below it, and a Major Third 
with a Little Step above it. No other tone is so placed ; and this 
position makes it easy and pleasant to approach (see above, 10c), 
and helps to give it the predominance which it actually possesses 
in the great majority of all tunes that are played or sung. 

15. The Modes of the Scale. — There are other things which 
give predominance to a tone — such as its employment in closes or 
cadences of lines, the frequency of its use, its being strongly 
accented, and its being approached from the Fifth above. By 
these means other tones besides d are sometimes made to pre- 
dominate in a tune. When a certain tone thus predominates, the 
tune is said to be in the mode of that tone. Thus we have, in 
addition to the common Doh Mode, the Ray Mode, the Lah Mode, 
&c. The Doh Mode, the Pah Mode, and the Soh Mode are called 
Major Modes, because they have a Major Third above their pre- 
dominant tone. The Eay Mode and the Lah Mode are called 
Minor Modes, because they have a Minor Third above their 
predominant tone. 

15b. Modal Tunes.— The modern minor 
mode makes certain alterations in the 
tones of the scale, and of that we shall 
speak in the Second Book. But the simple 
unaltered modes were used by the ancient 
Greeks, by the ecclesiastics of early ages, 
i and are more or less used, at the present 
day, by all the great nations of the East, 
as well as among the hills of Scotland 
and Wales, and in the country places of 
England and Ireland. The two following 
are specimens. It will be a useful exercise 
for the pupil to question himself in each 
case, asking what it is which causes the 
predominance of the modal tone. 

Refrain of old French Dance-tun*. 
Fig. 31. key C. 
t :r |m : — :r II : — :s J 



Sl f 



: — |r :f 4 m t r:d |r :-- 



Rrfrain of existing Irish People's 
Song. Fig. 32. 
key C. 
i (d :-.r:m If :- :r |m :-.r:d J 



!l ] 



:pi |f :- :s II :t :d' 



It 



-.l:s jl :- :r |r :- 



16. The Standard Common Scale.— A common Scale, 
founded on C for its Boh, is called the Standard Scale ; and 
the names of its tones are — Doh = C, Bay = D, Me = E, 
Fah = F, Soh = G, Lah = A, Te = B. See diagram at side. 
When further distinctions of tone are needed, the words 
"sharp" and "flat 5 * are used to indicate them. A tone 
which is a Little Step (rather more than half a Step — as Te 
is related to Doh) below D is called C- sharp ; below E, 
D-sharp ; below G, F-sharp ; below A, G-sharp ; below B, 
A- sharp. A tone which is a Little Step above C (as Fah is 
related to Me), is called D-flat; above D, E-flat; above F, 
G-flat ; above G, A-flat ; above A, B-flat. 



C 
B 



O"; 
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THE COMMON SCALE. FLATS. SHABPS. 



$ 



Fig. 33. 



1S=1 



CIBAGFEDC 



C 2 BIA'G1F'E'D«C> 



C\D2"-2^2^2^2^2^~'2 



tss^. 



16b. Flats and Sharps. — The sign for a 
flat in the Tonic Sol-fa notation is the 
alteration of the syllabic vowel to aw, 
written a, thus, te ta. The sign for a 
sharp is the alteration of the syllabic 
vowel to ee, written e, thus, fah fe. [In 
the Staff Notation the sign for a flat is 
this 5, placed before a note, and the sign 
for a sharp is this jf, placed before a note ; 
but when a flat has been placed on a par- 
ticular line or space, at the beginning of 
the Staff, the sign called a natural tj will 
make the note on that line or space, sharp, 
and if there has been a sharp at the be- 
ginning of the Staff, the natural will 
make the note flat. There is also an- 
other exigency of the Staff Notation, 
that if a note has been already flatted 
at the beginning or signature of the Staff, 
in order to flat it again, the sign of a 
double flat Ci2 will have to be used ; and 
in the same way if a note has been sharp- 
ened in the signature, and is required to 
be sharpened again, a double sharp, Jf;J, 
or jc, has to be used. O with a double 
sharp before it, and B with a double 
flat before it, are the same things as 
A on finger-board instruments, though 
not with voices and stringed instruments 
tuning themselves well together. These 
are merely difficulties of notation, not of 
music, and with many other such diffi- 



culties they are explained in my little\ 
tract " Staff Notation." It should be] 
noticed that, according to the definition 
above given, a flat of any given tone is 
higher than the sharp of the tone next 
below it. Thus, if we take A and G, 
which is a Smaller Step of 8 Index 
degrees, GJ will necessarily be 5 degrees 
(a little Step) below A, and A& will 
necessarily be 5 degrees (a Little Step) 
above G, and 3 degrees below A. Again, 
if we take A and B, which form a Greater 
Step of 9 degrees, we shall find that AJJ 
is 5 degrees below B, and that B? is 4 
degrees below it.] On the piano, the * 
organ, and the harmonium, no difference a 
is made between the flats and sharps, but It 
in true singing, and in the good tuning j/ 
together of stringed instruments the dif- jf 
ference is necessarily observed. The dif- | 
ference is indeed considerable, for as we 
have seen, there is more than a komma 
difference between de and ra, fe and sa, 
and le and ta, while there are more than 
two kommas between re and ma, and se 
and la. 

16c. Very rare Accidentals. — Altered 
notes are loosely called Accidentals. The 
sharp of lak is called lee, that of ba is bee t 
that of me is my, that of te is ty. The flat 
of do h may be called du (dew), and that of 
fahfu (few). 



17. A Key, — A Common Scale may be founded on any tone 
of absolute pitch, and it is said to be in the key of that tone which 
it takes for doh ; thua, key A, key P, &c. Singers find the pitch 
of their key- tone, or doh, by sounding the pitch of C on a tuning- 
fork, and then running down to the pitch-tone they require. The 
Tonic Sol-fa name given to the tuning-fork must be the same 
interval above or beloio Doh that the key-tone is below or above C. 
The following table shows how to pitch ordinary keys quickly : — 

For Key Bf? sound C, call it RAY, then sing r d 

Ab ME, nrd 

G FAH, fnrd 

K SOH, s n d 

E , then sing C> B A G E E 

Eb , call it LAH, then sing 1 t d 1 s n d 

D «— DOH', n d i _ s n d 



KET8 SCALE SIGNATTJHE. 



E 



D D 

G C 
B 



G 



\Jb. Tfie System of Keys.— Intnetheory 
of the Staff Notation the key of I 
p. C, or the Standard Scale, is the 

u natural key, that is, the key ' 

B natural to the Staff, and there- 

fore Little Steps are always sup- 
A. posed, on the Staff, between E and 

F & B & C, and the white digitals 
U G on the finger-board of the piano 
_^ are made to correspond with this 
F *» idea of the Staff. When, there- 
fore, a different key-note is 
chosen, the places of the Little 
Steps have to be shifted. This 
is done with the voice quite na- 
turally and almost unconsciously, 
but on the finger-board by means 
of the black digitals, and in the 
notation by means of sharps and 
flats. Thus, if G is taken as a 
key-note the Little Step between 
E and F will not do ; it must come 
between F and G. See diagram 
at the side. And therefore a 
sharp is put on F at the begin- 
ning of the Staff, and this is called 
the Key Signature. If now, we 
take the key of G, and wish to 
«, alter it to the key of D, exactly 
^ the same kind of change has to 
B be made by adding Cfl as well asy 
^ / Ffl. After the same manner be- 
A Zginning again with the key of G, 
/4if we wish to make F the key- 
G C tone we must, to keep our Little 
>7 Steps right, put a flat on B. See 
F the diagram at the side. Similarly 
„ also, taking this key of F if we 
^ wish- to make its staff in the key 
~ of B2 we must put a flat on E, 
u " and so on. Notice in the ex- 
n amples just given that G is a fifth 
**- ^ above C, and D a fifth ahove G ; 
notice also that F is a fifth below 
C, and BI2 a fifth helow F. If we arrange ' 
the keys in this order we shall have the 
following " System of Keys "—key C 
being taken as the centre,— the sharp keys 
springing from it by rising fifths and the 
flat keys by falling fifths or rising fourths. 
It is important for the student to memo- 
rize this development of keys. The sharp 
keys are developed thus, C, G, D, A, E, 
B, Fit, Gfi. The flat keys are developed 
thus; C, F, Bfe, Efr, Afe, D!2, G2, 02. 

[17c. Scale Signatures. —It will be noticed 
that the flats or sharps which are neces- 
sary on finger-board instruments, and in 
the Staff Notation to keep the Little Steps 
(Diatonic Semitones) in their proper 
places, are not inserted on the Staff as 
they are wanted, but are gathered to- 
gether and placed at the beginning of 
the Staff. They are understood to affect 
the whole line or space on which they 
are placed, throughout the tune, as 
well as the octaves above or below it. 



They are sometimes 
called "essential" flats | 
or sharps, to distinguish | 
them from the " acciden- 
tal " flats or sharps which 
occur in the course of a I 
tune. Standing together < 
at the beginning of a 
Staff they are called a 
"Scale Signature." They 
are generally placed in 
one regular symmetrical 
order, as shown in Fig. 35. 
It is easy to see that each I 
new sharp is placed on I 
the seventh- {(ej of the 
new "key, and each new \ 
flat on the fourth (/a/i) of ' 
the new keyT^Thnsr, for] 
finding the key-tone inlU 
the Staff Notation, we . 
take the note above the 
last ,sharp, or the fourth 
^below theT&stflat. It is} 
also easy ^^feirtember-i 
that the last flat but oneis , 
on the ke^tfiHeVForwi-it- 
ing the Staff Notation 
it is important to mem- 
orize the places of these 
flats or sharps of the'i 
signature. The order off 
the sharps is, F, C, G, D,( 
A, E, B. The order of \ 
the flats is just the re- J 
verse of this, B, E, A, D, 
G, C, F. The order of 
the early flats is mem- 
orized by the word bead. 
This order has a close 
correspondence with that 
of the development of 
keys shown ahove. Be- 
ginning with key F and 
going to the right we get 
the names of the sharps ; 
beginning to the left of 
key F and moving to the 
left we get the names of 
the flats. But the best 
way to remember these 
signatures is to write 
them in the order in 
which they are placed 
above, and to do this 
frequently. In doing so 
the symmetrical order 
will help the eye and 
memory. That order is 
ruled by the desire to 
keep the flats or sharps as 
near together as possible 
and to keep them all on 
the Staff ; and it is modi- 
fled by the use of thosje 
different Cleff s which will 
' be presently explained.] 



}\ h 



2i» 



Wa 



16 THE COMMON SCALE, TEMPERAMEVF. FIRST IMPRESSION". 



17d. Temperament.— The tuner of the 
pianoforte tunes his fifths, as doh to so k, 
to be clear and bright, perfectly satisfying 
the ear, anl then he flattens them a little. 
Although it is very little indeed, yet as 
the fifth is a very marked aud well defined 
interval, the dull fifths of the piano are 
easily noticeable. His thirds he tunes a 
little too sharp, so that there is an ab- 
sence of that sweetness which i3 easily 
noticeable when voices or violins sound 
thirds together. Why, then, does the 
tuner make these changes 1 Because if 
he tuned his instrument perfectly and 
sweetly for the key of C, it would be 
slightly out of tune for the key of G, 
morr, for D, more still for A, more again 
for E, and so on. He tries, therefore, to 
make a compromise, and to produce 12 
sounds which will answer, as well as pos- 
sible, for all the keys. This compromise 
is called Temperament. The plan now 
commonly adopted is to divide the Scale 
into 12 equal degrees, and this is called 
equal temperament. The consequence is 
that on the piano and other instruments 
like it, only the octaves are perfectly right, 
while the other tones are all more or less 
wrong. The proper effect of the sixth 
<. i the Scale is nearly lost, and we miss 
the brightness of the fifth and the sweet- 
ness of the third. It is a great misfortune 
for voices to have to sing with these in- 
struments. It makes them uncertain and 
unsettled. Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, in 
his paper before the Royal Society, 
divides the octaves into 30,103 degrees,* 
and shows, as follows, what perfect rune 
or "just intonation" requires for each 



tone, and what equal temperament offers 
instead :— 



Pig. 36. 


Toning op the Scale,* 


C d 1 


Just 

Intonation. 

30,103 


Equal 

Temperament 

30,103 


E t 


27,300 


27,594 


A 1 


22,185 


22,577 


G s 


17,609 


17,560 


F f 


12,494 


12,543 


E Pi 


9,691 


10,034 


D r 


5,115 


5,017 


C d 









The arithmetician will notice that this 
equal temperament is skilfully contrived, 
for none of the differences are so great 
as a komma — the difference above re- 
ferred to between ray and rah. The 
komma contains 539 of these degrees or 
" jots." In equal temperament the third 
is made too sharp by almost two-thirds 
of a komma, the sixth is too sharp by 
very nearly three-fourths of a komma, 
and the seventh is sharpened by more 
than half a komma. The fifth is flattened 
by only 49 jots or the eleventh of a komma. 
If, however, this Skisma, as it is called, 
is noticeable, much more must the others 
be. 

*If it were not that long numbers are difficult to remember and compare, we 
could use instead of 9 proximate "index degrees" (page 9), this true measurement 
of 5,115 jots, instead of 8 degrees, 4,576 jots, and instead of 5 degrees, 2,S03 jot*, 
which Professor De Morgan also used, 

18. Tones of First Impression. — The tones of a Scale which 
first strike the ear and mind are the First, Third, and Fifth, 
because they have strong bonds of agreement together, — making 
between them a " strong " Fifth and two " sweet " Thirds, and, 
if the octave of dohis added, a " stiff " Fourth and a " pleasant " 
Sixth.* These tones are distinguished by the mind, first, as being 
one higher than the other, and second, as agreeing so perfectly, 
strongly, and sweetly together. It is this sense of their being 
not isolated tones, but a set of related tones which gives them a 
ready possession of the ear. When tones thus related are heard 
either together or in immediate succession they are capable of 
being interpreted as doli me soli of one key, soli te ray 1 of another, 
or fall lali doW of a third. But the ear naturally accepts the / 
first set of such tones which strikes it — the tones of first impres- ' 
sion — as a doli me soli, and takes the other sets as the related 
Bets 8qJi te ray\ and fah lah dohK 

* Bee p. 0, par. Be. 



LATINO OUT FOUNDATIONS. SURROUNDINGS. EFFECTS. 
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l&b. Illvstrations. — Tunes often beg-in 
with a rising,fuurkh. Now, as far as the 
intervaTis concerned, this might be inter- 
preted as ray-soh, or doh-fuh, or soh^-doh, 
hut as it is the interval of first impression 

^the ear prefers to take it as part of the 
tonic chord, that is, to call it soh\-rfoh. 
The same may be said of two descending 
thirds, when coming first on the ear. It 
is possible to interpret them as ray te { soh t , 
or as doh' lah fah, but because they come 
first they have the names of greater 
dignity given them. We call them soh 
me doh. If we heard a rising major 
third, followed by the first tone of the 
third, and then by a rising fifth, the mere 

4ntervals would justify our calling the 
nhrase fah lah fnh doh\ soh te soh ray\ 



but we should not do so unless it occurred 
in the middle of a tune in which the 
proper tonic chord had already got pos- 
session of the ear. If this phrase were 
at the beginning of a tune, we should 
inevitably call it doh vie doh soh. The first 
impression of the tones doh me soh upon 
the ear is like the laying out the founda- 
tions for a building, like fixing the out- 
lines of a picture, like rearing the pillars 
of a conceit hall. There are plenty of 
other feet and plenty of other inches, but 
we are now taking possession of particu- , 
lar feet and inches, around which all our ' 
artistic material is to be arranged in 
beautiful order. On this marked con- 
sonant effect of differing tones, all the 
other effects of the scale are built. 



19. Mental Effects. — When the tones of the Common Scale 
are heard, in any key, near together, so as to dwell in the memory, 
the peculiar way in which they harmonize and dissonate one with 
another, while maintaining their relation to doh, gives to each of 
them a special effect upon the mind. These effects are more 
easily perceived when the tones are sung somewhat slowly, and 
it is important to these effects that the intonation of the singer 
or player should be perfect. 



19&. Effect of Surroundings. — Children 
who dress up for charades well know how 
the surroundings will influence the mental 
effects of the same face. In a Highland 
bonuet it is one thing, and with a lady's 
nightcap another, with a false beard 
something different, and with flowing 
ringlets something differeut still. It is 
well known that the same lady's bonnet, 
with say blue as its predominating colour 
will produce a very good mental effect if 
the colours of the dress harmonize with 
it, but a very bad mental effect if set off 
by a green shawl. Of course I am not 



speaking of exceptional shades. !>ut of 
those in which green and blue are felt to 
be discords. In the first illustration the 
face, and in the second illustration the 
blue bonnet were absolutely the same in 
each case, but the surroundings were 
altered, and these altered relations had 
the power to alter the mental effect of 
the unchauged thing. It thus appears 
that the mind has power to perceive 
relations and to acknowledge their effects. 
See "Teacher's Manual," p. 108, and 
"Musical ttatics," p. 10. 



20. The Strong and Leaning Tones.— The distinction of 
Mental Effect most easily perceived is that of the Strong and 
the Leaning Tones. When the ear is once filled with the key, 
the first, third, and fifth of the Scale doh, me, soh, are felt to bo 
bold and strong ; and the second, fourth, sixth, and seventh, 
ray, fah, lah, te, are felt to be dependent and Ipawwig (either 
upward or downward) on the other tones. The tones with the 
most marked leaning tendency are te clinging upward to doh 1 
and fah pressing downward on me. Ray and lah are not so 
dependent, but lah falls elegantly on soh, and ray appears to have 
a divided allegiance, commonly falling on doh, and sometimes 
rising as natm*ally to me. 



18 THE COMMON SCALE. TONES KNOWN BY CHARACTER. OPINlOxVS. 



20ft. Examples.— Sing the following in 
»ny key :— 
fl j|d :n |s :d' |t :- |d' :-|| 

&{|d :n |s :d' |f :- |m :-|| 

C (|d :n |s :d' |1 :- |s :-|| 



dfl d :m 



Is :d 



:-,d :_| 



e<\* 



:s In :d |r 



20c. Teaching by Mental Effect.— lions. 
Jeu de Berneval was, so far as I know, 
the first to employ these Mental Effects as 
a means of teaching singers to strike the 
tones. And when, in our popular method, 
even before his book was known to us, 
we adopted the same plan, striking at the 
tones rather than at the intervals (that is, 
concentrating the attention on the quality 
or character of the scale tone, instead of 
distracting it to consider the leap by which 
the tone has to be reached) this doctrine 
of mental effects was very much ridiculed. 
But it is gratifying to notice the change 
of opinion. The two following testi- 
monies from able teachers are specially 
valuable, although these gentlemen have 
not yet shaken off the old trammels of 
attempting to teach by interval. 

Mr. Murby in his " Musical Student's 
Manual," says : — " While practising the 
scale, the pupil should be led to compare 
the sounds with each other, and especially 
with the sound 1 {Do), so as to become 
mentally impressed with the character of 
their several relations to one another, in 
order to be able to discriminate them, so 
as to name tbem when heard, and also to 
mentally conceiv* them without singing or 
hearing them. When this latter attain- 
ment is acquired, the scale may be said 
to be mastered, and not till then ; for it 
is clear that without the ability to indi- 
vidualise a particular sound mentally, 
any attempt to produce it with the voice 
must prove vain ; and, on the other hand, 
when this power is possessed, the produ- 
tion of the sound, if it lie within the 
wmpass of the voice, is comparatively 
easy. The satisfying, reposeful expression 
of the sound 1 {Do) will soon become 
manifest. The importance and oft-ap- 
parent boldness and firmness of 4 {Fa) and 
5 {Sol) will also be easily felt, as will also 
the sometimes mournful character of 4 
{Fa)> as, e.g.y when it is heard in close 
proximity to the sound 7 I Si). The 
sounds 3 {Mi) and 6 {La) will be found 
to convey, generally, a calm, clear im- 

E>ression. especially the former. The 
atter {La) may also be sometimes heard 
under circumstances which impart to it ^ 



wailing expression, as, e.g., when the eai 
is led iu any way to associate Si with it. 
The sound 7 {Si) is in general the most 
characteristic sound of the scale, produ- 
cing a sort of piercing effect upon the 
miitd, as of an intense longing. This long- 
ing is directed towards the principal 
sound 1 {Do), into which the si seems, in 
the majority of instances, most naturally 
and satisfactorily to resolve. Very often, 
however, it will manifest all the quiet 
and clear purity of the Mi or /.a. The 
remaining sound 2 {lie) is of a l^ess decided 
character than the others. "When suc- 
ceeding the Do, in an ascending passage, 
it produces a somewhat ea'rgefic, rousing 
effect, but when taken in a descending 
passage it appears in a less forcible char- 
acter." — Murbv's "Musical Student's 
Manual:' pp. 11 & 12. 

Dr. Hullah, in his recent book " Time 
and Tune in the Elementary School," has 
a chapter well entitled "Scale land- 
marks, " in which he says: — "Some 
sounds, indeed, seem of themselves sug- 
gestive of particular progressions, i.e., they 
lead us to expect that certain other 
sounds will follow them. The sound 
most suggestive of another in the scale 
of Do is si (the 7th), which is so easily 
and so often followed by Do 'the Sth), 
that we sometimes find it difficult to stop 
upon it, or to turn back from it when 
once reached. This property in th*. 1th of 
a scale enables us to know it when we 
hear it, and to sing it when we are called 
upon to do so, more easily than any other 
sound of the scale, excepting the tonic. 
Thus, with a little practice, we shall find 
ourselves able to leap to it from the most 
distant parts of the scale. In like man- 
ner, Fa {the 4th of Do) is suggestive of, 
and often followed by Mi (the 3rd), aud 
partly from the same cause. For as 5i 
leads upwards to a sound a semitone 
above it, so Fa leads downwards to a 
sound a semitone below it. This property 
in the 4th of a scale enables us to recog- 
nise and to siug it almost as easily as the 
7th, and to leap to it also from the most 
distant parts of the scale. Other sounds 
of the scale have like tendencies to these. 
The 2nd inclines towards the K, the 6th 
towards the 5th. As with the 7th and 
Sth. it is partly by these tendencies or 
inclinations that, when thoroughly pos- 
scsspd with the sound of the tonic, we are 
enabled to recognise and to sing these 
sounds, no matter what sounds come 
immediately before them. None of these 
tendencies, however, are so strong as 
those of the 4th towards the 3rd, and 
(still more marked) of the 7th towards 
the Sth. On account of this 4eodency, 
the 7th has.-jgot the name of the leading 
note." — Hull ah' s " Time and Tune i+ 
the Elementary School" pp. 15 to 17 
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21. The Alphabet of Tune.— The effect oE the Scale tonee 
cannot be perfectly described in words because words are too 
definite and realistic, but the following words give the proximate 
effect of tbe tones when sung in a slow melody. 

Alphabet of Tune.* 
D0H 1 The Strong or Firm tone. 
TE The Piercing or Sensitive tone. 

LAH The Sad or Weeping tone. 

SOH The Grand or Bright tone. 

FAH The Desolate or Aive-mspiring tono. 
ME The Steady or Calm tone. 

RAY The Rousing or Hopeful tone. 

DOH The Strong or Firm tone. 



21ft. Helps to the Learner.— The effect 
of tones on the mind is not always per- 
ceived and reali-ed at once, if it were 
there would remain no difficulty in strik- 
ing them. The observing 1 powers have to 
be awakened. It is essential that each 
pupil should make his own observation, 
however different it may be from the 
observation of others, for only our own 
conception of a thing can help us to aim 
at it. But it is lawful in teaching to use 
every appliance of illustration or even of 
fancy to vivify an impression. Hence, 
the Tonic Sol-fa method sometimes seeks 
to impress these mental effeets by means 
of Forms, as Mons. Jeu did. Thus, dak 
would be repr»sented by a square bloek, 
sok by the same standing on one eorner, 
m* by a round bloek, /ah by a triangle 
pointing downward, te by the same point- 
ing upward, Ink by a pendant moon, and 
ray by an eceentric wheel, suiting itself 
to the ehord which calls for it. More 
eommonly, and for teaching purposes 
more usefully, a set of Manual signs are 
used. See the diagram on p. 12. The 
r'osed fist represents the definite settled 
doh— the open downward palm, the 
soothing me — the open hand with thumb 
pointing upwards, the excited so A— the 
inJpx finger pointing downwards, the 

•See illustration^ of mental efieet 



grave /ah— the same finger pointing up- 
wards, the dinging te— the whole hand 
hanging down from the wrist, like the 
weeping willow, the sorrowful Ink— and 
the upward hand with outstretched 
fingers, the expectant my. Several at- 
tempts have also been made to represent 
these mental effects by means of colours, 
but when a eolour is given to each separate 
tone of the scale (as by giving the pri- 
mary colours to doh, me, soh, and the 
mixed colours to the intermediate tones) 
the effect is not pretty. The Rev. D. 
Batch ellor, however, proposes to colour 
the chords rather than the notes, and this 
is found both to look well, and to have a 
distinct usefulness of its own. The 
"strong," "steady," and "grand" tones 
unite to form the solid black chord D— 
the chord of our " first step." See ahove, 
par. 9. The " grand," " piereing," and 
" rousing " tones unite to form the 
"chord of motion "—the red chord S. 
And the "desolate," " sad," and "strong" 
tones together make the ehord of "shade 
and seriousness "—the blue chord F. This 
colouring of the ehords which gives 
character to our early "step-modulators" 
is afterwards serviceable in illustrating 
Transition, and in guiding the first step* 
of Harmony. 

in Book III, pp. 112 and 118. 
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22. Modifications of Effect.— All these mental effects are 
greatly modified by pitch, by harmony, by quality of tone, but 
chiefly by speed of movement. 



226. Uitjh and low. — Highness in pitch 
favours the brightness and keenness of 
effect, makes ray more rousing, and te 
more piercing 1 . Lowness of pitch fa- 
vours the depressing emotions — makes 
fah more desolate, and lah more sad. 

22c. Quick and slow. — Quick move- 
ment modifies the above described ef- 
fects, making the strong tones of the 
scale (d m s) more bold, and the emo- 
tional tones (t r f I) gay and lively. 
Handel expresses jolly laughter by J vi 



s, and abandonment of feeling by t r J 
I. To illustrate this point let " Vene- 
tian Air" be sung first at a moderately 
slow rate, three-pulse measure, M. 100, 
to one set of words, and then quickly 
and brightly as a six-pulse measure, 
M. 100, twice in a measure, to the 
other. Or sing the " Old Scotch Air " 
first to " The Laird o' Cockpen," as 
a six -pulse measure, M. 70, twice in 
a measure, and then to " The Angel 
of Death," as a three-pulse measure, 
M. 70, to each pulse. 



Venetian Air. 



key E^. 
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come 
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man - do - Iins, 
la, la, la, 



To 
la, 



fe :- :s |s :f :r 

steal young hearts a- 
la, la, la, la, 



OLD SCOTTISH AIR. 



d :- 



way. 
la. 



D.C. 



KEY G. 
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1, :-.t,:l, Id :- :d.d 

laird o' Cock-pen, he's 
An - gel of Death spread his 



t| :s, :s, |s ; 



:ti 



proud and he's great ; His 
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|1 :- :1.1 
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things o 1 the state ; He 
foe as he pass'd ; And the 



s :d :n |s 



:n 



the 



wife his I 

sleep-ers wax'dy 




23. Other Scales. — The Common Scale, as used by un- 
accompanied part-singers, and by quartet players with stringed 
instruments, is the best model of pure intonation. But this scale 
which is so consonant with philosophy and with natural human 
feeling, is not exactly given in all cases. National habits and 
tastes may vary it, as in some cases among the Arabs and 
Chinese. The jiecnliarihj of old instruments with drones like the 
bagpipes, may tune the " chanter" to the drone or its strong 
harmonics, thus altering its scale. And the exigencies of finger- 
board instruments, avowedly compel a compromise of correct 
intonation for the sake of including all keys within their range. 
These may by their loudness force the voices and stringed instru- 
ments that accompany them to produce tempered tones. But the 
quartet when left to itself always tunes perfectly with the true 
scale. A scale so delicately balanced in its structure, and so well 
adapted for variety of mental effect — a scale to which the human 
ear and mind is so generally attuned — must be a natural and not 
an artificial one. 
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24. Human Voices. — Human voices are commonly classified 
according to the size of the Larynx which produces them. The 
smaller the Larynx the higher the voice. The smallest instru- 
ments of voice are those of women and children with high voices, 
which are called Soprano ; the next are those of women ar.cl 
children with low voices, which are called Contralto. A little 
larger is the Larynx in men with high voices, which are called 
Tenor, and the largest Larynxes are those of men with low voices, 
which are called Bass. Taking an average, women's voices arc an 
octave higher than men's voices, but the very lowest of women's 
voices, and the very highest of men's voices cover about the 
same range. See " Standard Course," p. 106. The diagram, 
p. 22, shows only the easij compass of the four voices just 
described. The whole region of tones thus covered by human 
voices, if we include those of extreme range, will extend to nearly 
four octaves ; and this may be called the vocal diapason. 

higher and easier registers should com- 
monly be entered ; so that this diagram 
shows what should be the average habit 
of singers in using the registers. Let it 
be noticed that tne low voices, Bass or 
Contralto, commonly prefer to enter these 
registers one step lower, and very high 
Sopranos or Tenors sometimes find if 
pleasanti"* to enter them one step higher. 
[24c. The Clefs and Fall Score.— The 
five lines of the Staff witb the spaces be- 
tween them do not always indicate the 
same notes. Their indication of notes 
is ruled by a certain symbol placed at the 
beginning of the Staff, which is called a 
Clef, or " key " to the Staff. The Clefs 
are so plaeed upon the Staff as to make 
it suit the range of particular voices oi 
instruments, so as to get the tones they 
use upon the Staff without much necessity 
of using additional ledger lines. The 
Clefs now in eommon use are 1st, the 
Treble or G Clef, which makes the line 
on whieh it turns represent unmarked G, 
this suits the range of the Soprano voiee. 
See the highest Staff in Fig. 38, below. 
2nd, the Bass or F Clef, whieh makes 
the line on which it turns F r . This 
adapts the Staff to the eompass of the 
Bass voice. See the lowest Staff in Fig. 
3S, below. 3rd, the Tenor Clef. This is 
indicated by a symbol placed on the 
fourth line, which makes the line on 
which it stands unmarked C. This brings 
the Staff within the range of the Tenor 
voiee. But it has now become quite com- 
mon to write the Tenor part on the Treble 
Stave, the singer understanding that his 
tunes are really an octave lower than the 
tones represented by that Staff. See the 
third Staff on Fig. 38, below. 4tb, the 
Alto or Contralto Clef is like the last, a 
C Clef, but it is piaeed on the middle 



24&. Registers.— The largest larynxes 
produce most of their tones by the vibra- 
tion of the voeal ligaments in their full 
thickness, these vibrating ligaments being 
stretehed to raise the tones higher and 
higher. But at the very top, even of 
these voices, some tones are produced by 
the vibration of the thin edges only of 
these ligaments. The Tenor larynxes use 
this lighter mode of producing voice, 
through all the upper part of their com- 
pass, and the Contralto larynxes use it 
more extensively still ; but both these 
voices use the vibratiou of the full lips 
of the larynx for their lowest tones. The 
Soprano larynx uses almost exclusively 
the thin edges of the vibrating lips. 
These and other different ways of pro- 
ducing the tones (See " Standard Course," 
pp. 32, 33, 66, 67, 105 to 109 ; and 
"Teacher's Manual," pp. 161 to 189) 
cause them to have a somewhat different 
quality or timbre ; and the sets of tones 
thus affected are called Registers of the 
voice. These registers are dependent 
partly upon the size of the larynxes, but 
chiefly upon the capacity of strain in- 
herent in human tendons ; and this power 
of being stretched is much the same in 
all voices. As soon as the stretching of 
the vocal lips in one position eannot be 
endured any longer, they change to 
another position in which the tone can 
be produced more easily, and the first and 
chief lesson to be learnt is not to stretch 
the tendons too violently, but to use the 
easier mode of production, wherever it 
can be used, in preference to that which 
strains the delicate muscles of the larynx. 
The diagram, p. 22, shows not, as in 
"Rt. Course" and '* Teacher's Manual," 
how high the registers can be carried, but 
how early, in ascending the scale the 
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line. This suits the Staff to the Contralto 
or the Counter-tenor voice. But it has 
now become quite common to write this 
part on the Treble Staff, making free use 
of ledger lines below. See the second staff 
in Fig. 38, below. 5th, other clefs are still 
in use. For example, in Germany the 
Soprano part is still commonly written on 
a Staff with a C clef placed on the first 
line. "When the " parts" of a compo- 
sition, vocal or instrumental, are each 
written on a separate Staff, each with its 
proper Clef, they are said to be in Full 
Score. " Thus, Fig. 38, is in Full Vocal 
Score : — ] 

[24d. The Great Stave and Short-Score. 
— Three hxindred years ago Staves were 
used containing various numbers of lines, 
from 3 or 4 in Ecclesiastical music, to 10 
or 12 in music of other kinds. But now 
no Staves are actually used of more or 
less than 5 lines. We can, however, 
imagine a Great Staff or Stave made by 



Fig. 38. 
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putting together the Treble and Bass 
Staves with a single ledger line between 
them. This Great Stave with a few 
ledger lines would contain the whole 
vocal diapason. It helps us the better to 
understand the relation of the different 
Clefs to one another. See Figs. 33 & 39 
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Sometimes two "parts " are written on 
the same Staff, and then it is common to 
place the Soprano and Contralto on the 
Treble Staff, with the tails of the Soprano 
notes turning upward, and those of the 
Contralto turning downward, — and to 
write the Tenor and Bass parts on the 
Bass Staff, the Tenor notes having their 
tails upward, and the Bass notes having 
theirs downward. Music written in this 
way is said to be in Short Score, or. com- 
pressed Score. But in this case there 
must be room for several ledger lines 
between the two Staves, and not. as in 
the Great Stave, for only one. See Fig. 
40.] 

, Fig. 40. 




2 J* . Octave Marks.—In the Tonic Sol- 
fa Notation the pitch of doh in the signa- 
ture is always taken from the unmarked 
octave of the Standard Scale (see page 4), 
and this doh with the scale above it is 
without octave marks. But to save the 
unnecessary multiplicity of octave marks, 
the Tenor and Bass parts for voices, and 
the left hand parts for finger-board in- 
struments, are written an octave highei 
than they really are. 

24/. Brackets or bracts are used both 
at the beginning and ending of lines, to 
bind together the " parts " which are to 
be sung at the same time. 

24?.— Double bars are used to shew the 
end of a tune, or the end of a musical 
line. They are allowed to take the place 
of the accent mark whether strong or 
weak, but if they come .in the middle of 
a pulse, the dividing dot will have to 
be repeated on each side of them, thus 
: d .||.r 
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25. Theory of Time. — The mind has the power of perceiving 
Successions, and of noting whether they are regular or irregular, 
quick, or slow. The orderly succession of tones in music is 
called Time. Time is more difficult to distinguish, especially in 
its minuter divisions, than Tune. But Time without Time would 
lose its life and vigour. 

25b. Illustration. — The J^olian harp might put life into the same tones, thus, 

produces the tones d m s d' either separ- ;( j l^ : d | s :- I- *s Id' :m Is IS Id |l 

ately or together as the wind may happen ,1, , J( , ,, ,j 

to strike the wires. In this there is music or »l d :s.m|S :m.d|S :n.s|d .- || 

and sweetness, but no life. Even a child, It is rhythm, therefore, which gives to 

however, with a little rhythmical feeling Tune its spirit and motion. 



26. Accent, — Time in music is marked by regularly recur- 
ring accents. An accent is made by causing one tone, or part of 
a tone, to be louder or more abrupt than others. Three degrees 
of this force or abruptness are easily noticeable ; the strong, the 
weak and the medium accents. 



266. Illustration. — These accents are 
easily noticed in speech. Thus, in the 
word "facility," "«1" has a strong ac- 
cent, " fa" and " i " have wea k accents, 
and " ty " has a medium accent. In the 
word " customary," the accents run 
strong, weak, medium, weak. In the word 
* 4 crucifixion " they run medium, weak, 
strong, weak. 



26c. Notation. — In the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation a long bar before a note shows 
that it has a strong accent ; a short bar 
indicates a medium accent, and two dots 
thus ( : ) a weak accent. In the Staff 
notation only one of the accents is shown, 
and that is the strong accent, marked by 
a bar before the accented note. 



27. Measure. — The time between one strong accent and the 
next is called a Measure. The different sorts of accents in a 
measure always recur in regular order and at equal distances. If 
in a tune the accents of the first measure stand thus, — strong, weak, 
medium, weak, — the accents of the other measures take the same 
order ; and if the first measure gives out its accents thus, — strong, 
weak, weak, — the other measures have the same accents. 



27b. Notation. — These equal distances 
of time are represented in the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation by equal distances of space, and 
the eye of the singer becomes accustomed 
to the regular order and equal distance 
of the accent marks. They form a pic- 
torial staff for Time like the pictorial 
staff for Tune, which the Staff notation, 
although imperfectly, aims to establish. 
In the Staff notation the signs for Time 
are symbolic, not pictorial, and it is not 
important that they should be placed at 
any particular interval, one from the 
other. Hence, when printed with words 
the notes are generally spread out, so as 
to stand over their particular words or 
syllables. Printers are sometimes tempted 
to apply the same rule to the Touic Sol-fa 
notation, but when they do so, they en- 
tirely break up the " equal distanoes " 



and the " pictorial staff " which the 
singer's eye has been accustomed to rely 
upon. The Tonic Sol-fa printer's rule is 
to keep the accent marks of the same line 
at equal distances. Thus, if one line has 
sixteen accents and another only twelve, 
all the spaces in each line will be of equal 
width, although those of the second line 
are larger than those of the first. 

27c. Measure and Foot —A" foot" in 
poetry corresponds closely with a measure 
in music, but not exactly. 

| Onward | Christian | onward 
consists of the poetic foot, which has ac- 
cents in the order,— strono, weak, and 
is called a Trochee, three times repeated. 

Im 1 prove each | shining | hour 
consists of the poetic foot, which has ac- 
cents in the order, — weak, strong, anf 
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is called an Iambus, three times repeated. 
In music these two Jeex would he treated 
as the same measure under different forms. 
The Trochee would he called the primary , 
the Iambus the secondary form of a mea- 
sure with two accents. Moreover, in 
music the accents recur more persistently 
in the same ordrr than they do in poetry. 
In music the following line would have 
to l *sung with a strong accent on " let" 
and r x soft one on "come," in order to 
maintain continuity of rhythm. Thus,— 
: Come | let us | join our j cheer ful| songs 

28. Pulse.— The time between one accent, of whatever kind, 
and the next, we call a pulse. 



But in poetic recitation it is felt to bt 
only a pleasant rhythmical variety to use 
occasionally a Trochee instead of the first 
Iambus thus,— 

| Come let us | join our | cheerful songs 

This kind of rhythmic variety is even 
more common in ordinary Speech than in 
roetry. But it could not be endured in 
Music. The ear demands for continuous 
sounds greater uniformity of rhythm 
than for the inflections of Speech. 



tune is often printed in hoth these and in 
other ways, without making any differ- 
ence in the speed with which it is played. 
Thus in Fig. 41, a, l t <fc c are the same 
thing. 
Fig. 41. 
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23b. Notation — A Pulse corresponds 
with what is commonly called a Beat, 
and in the Tonic Sol-fa notation a note 
placed within a pulse is supposed to 
occupy the space allotted to it. [The Staff 
notation takes in each tune a certain sym- 
bol for its pulse-tone or beat-tone, and the 
other time-symbols of that tune take then- 
rank from the pulse-tone. Thus, if the 
pulse-tone is a minim {^) then half a 
pulse is represented by a crotchet (^'}, 
two pulses by a semibreve (<=*), and so on. 
But if the copyist takes a crotchet (+) for 
his pulse-tone then half a pulse is repre- 
sented by a quaver (^ S), two pulses by a 
minim (c?K and so on. There is still 
some indefinite notion that a tune 
" written in minims " should be slower 
than one " written in crotchets ;" but it 
is only an indefinite one, for the same 

29. Kinds of Measure — The kinds of measure commonly 
used are, first, the Two-pulse Measure, — second, the Three-pulse 
Measure, — third, the Four-pulse Measure, — fourth, the Six-pulse 
measure, — and, fifth, the Nine-pulse measure. Other measures 
are rarely used. 

30. Two-pulse Measure. — The primary form of a two-pulse 
measure begins with a strong accent, and the accents recur in the 
following order : — Strong, tveak, strong, iceak, and so on. The 
secondary form of two-pulse measure begins with a weak accent, 
and the accents recur in the following order : — Weak, strong, weak, 
strong, and so on. When we are in the middle of a musical line 
or tune we do not feel the distinction between the primary and 
secondary forms of a measure, but the beginnings and endings of 
lines or of tunes have a special power of impressing the mind. 
It makes a great difference to the mental effect of a time whether 
its lines strike the ear at once with a strong accent, or enter more 
gently with a weak one. This measure, as compared with other 
measures, produces a bold and strong effect, especially in its 
primary form. 
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30ft. Notation. — In the Tonic Sol-fa 
Dotation the notes of two-pulse measure 
are simply plaeed within the spaces 
marked out by the accents. Thus, pri- 
mary two-pulse measure | : ||. 
Secondary two-pulse measure : | ||. 
The small double bar here shows the end 
of the pulse. [In the Staff notation the 
bar shows the strong accent, and there are 
Time Signatures at the commencement 
of the tune. The most unmistakable of 
the time signatures are those which 
use figures. The figure 2 represents a 
minim (^L the figure 4 represents a 
crotchet {J), and the figure 8 a quaver 
(<•>),— the minim being a half, the crot- 
chet a fourth, and the quaver an eighth of 
a semibukvr {g>). These figures, placed 
on the lower part of the Staff, signify 
what is the pulse-note, or beat-note of 
the tune, and other figures placed over 
them show how many of those beat-notes 
there are in each measure. Thus, the 



figure 2, with another figure 2 over it, 
means that the minim is the beat-uote of 
the tune, and that there are two minima 
or beats in each measure. The figure 4, 
with 2 over it, means that the crotchet is 
chosen as the beat-note, and that there 
are two crotchets in each measure. For 
an older signature of two-pulse measure 
see par. 326. 
30c. Illustrations. — Observe boldness. 




^EJ=^E^gdjg=| 



KEV F. 

Mm :d 



:d |r :f |<n : — 



31. Three-pulse Measure- — The primary form of a three- 
pnlse measure begins with a strong accent, and the accents recur 
in the following order : — Strong, iveak, weak, strong, weak, iveak, 
and so on. The secondary form of three-pulse measure begins 
with the weak accent, and the accents recur in the following order : 
— Weak, strong, tveak, weak, strong, weak, weak, and so on. This 
measure produces a softer and heavier effect than the last. Its 
second pulse is often sung, and with good effect, as though it were 
a medium accent, thus, strong, medium, weak, strong, medium, 
weak, and so on. This is especially the case when the music 
moves slowly. 



316. Notation. — In the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation the notes are Mmpiy placed in 
the pulse spaces marked out by the ac- 
cents. In the primary form the accents 
are marked thus, | : : ||, and 
in the secondary form thus, : | : ||. 

[In the Staff notation the commonest 
time signatures for this measure are 
" Three twos," or three minims in a 
measure, and "three fours," or three 
crotchets in a measure. Sometimes "three 
eights," or three quavers in a measure 
are used. But, as we have noticed before, 
it does not now make any difference in 
the speed or rate of movement, whether 
a minim, a crotchet, or a quaver is used 
for the pulse-note.] 



31c. Illustrations. 

-4 



-Observe soft effect. 
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32. Four-pulse Measure. — The primary form of four-pulse 
measure begins on a strong accent, and the accents recur in the 
following order : — Strong, weak, medium, weak, and so on. The 
second form of four-pulse measure begins with a weak accent, 
and the accents recur in the following order : — Weak, strong, 
weak, medium, aud so ou. In the third form the accents recur 
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thus : — Weak, medium, weak, strong, and so on. In the fourta 
form the measure begins with a medium accent thus : — Medium, 
weak, strong, weak, and so on. The effect of four-pulse measure 
is like that of two-pulse, except that it is made more delicate and 
elegant by the distinction between the strong and the medium 
accents. 



32&. Notation. — In the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation the primary form of four-pulse 
measure has its " time-staff " thus— 



it* second form thus— 

{ : I : > II 

its third form thus — 

{= ' : I II 

and its fourth form thus — 

[' : I : II 

and so on. [In the Staff notation the best 
signatures for this measure are ** Four 
two," or *' Four four" — four minims or 
four crotchets in the measure. But they 
are little used. A figure like the letter 
C represents what is called Common Time, 
with four beats in a measure, whether 
the beats are minims or crotchets. "When 
a perpendicular bar is passed through 
this symbol, it properly means that a 
four-pulse measure has been divided into 
two two-pulse measures. This sign is 
chiefly used in the old Church music, 
where the minim corresponds with the 
beat. It is called the Alia Breve or Alia 
Capella time. ] 

32c. Illustration. — The necessity for 
distinguishing between the strong and 
the medium accent is perhaps more 
manifest in poetry than in music. Even 
the learner can perceive that in every line 
of poetry one, and sometimes two, of the 
strong accents are stronger than the other 
strong accents. In the following verses 



we have used a double accent to indicate 
this. 

Common Metre. 
When '"all Thy *mer-cies, "O my God, 

My •'ris-ing *soul sur-"veys, 
Trans-' 'port-ed 'with the "view, I'm "lost 

In "won-der, "love, and "praise. 

Loxo Metre. 
Be-'fore Je-"ho-vah*s *aw-ful •"throne, 

Ye "na-tions, "bow with "sa-cred "joy; 
Know 'that the "Lord is 'God a-"lone ; 

He 'can cre-"ate and *He des-'troy. 

Eights axd Sevens. 
•Praise to "■Thee, thou -great Cre-"a-tor 

•Praise be "Thine from "eve-ry " tongue ; 
•Join, my "soul, with *eve-ry "crea-ture, 

•Join the "u-ni- - ver-sal "song. 

Let the learner first read the first verse, 
giving an equal stress to each accent, and 
then let him read it with the accents as 
marked. To do this may require a little 
care and close observation at first, — but 
the student will soon perceive how much 
more elegant and pleasing a verse be- 
comes when the medium accents are 
observed. Let him try the same experi- 
ment with the other verses. When he 
has done this, let him sing the following 
tunes to the above verses, first, in two- 
pulse measure, with equal stress on each 
accent throughout, and next with the 
alteration of each alternate " strong " 
accent into a " medium" one as marked. 
He will then understand clearly the dif- 
ference between two-pulse measure and 
fourrpulse measure. 



COMMON METRE. 




KEY E|}. B?.t. 

( :d In :s |d' :-.m |r .l:s .f \m :-.«d|f :m.r|d 
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OF THE MEDIUM ACCENT IN POETRY AND MUSIC. 
LONG METRE. 
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KEY G. D.t. f.G. 

I :d | m :r If :pi |r :d It, :s |m : l r' Ir 1 :d' |d' :t l^s 

f:m |f :m lr :d [d :r |m :m |d :r It, :d . t r Jm :r id I 
EIGHTS AND SEVENS METRE. 




KEY G. 

j I m :f Is :d |1 :3 Is .f :pi 



|pi :r If :pi |r 



: - J 



( |m :d Is :ro |1 :s Is .f :m |d :r |m :r |d :t, 



Id : — 



The importance of marking the medium 
accent will appear, if the student, after 
reading either of the above verses, as 
marked, simply exchanges the single and 
double accents, putting one in the place of 
the other. It will then be obvious to hira 
that the sense of the words requires the 
second form of four-pulse measure for 
the Common Metre verse, the third form 
for the Long Metre verse, and the fourth 
form for the " Eights and Sevens " verse, 
lie will feel that the third foi-m will not 
suit the Common Metre verse given, that 
the second form will not suit the Long 
Metre, and that the first form will not 
suit the "Eights and Sevens'' Metre. 



This is true generally of the metres 
named, and they are thus printed in Dr. 
Macfarren's and Dr. Monk's "Anglican 
Hymn and Tune Book,"— but it is only 
generally true, for lines of exceptional 
accent are continually occurring in the 
poetry. To these the singer naturally 
adapts himself. The one thing needful 
to satisfy the taste— as far as music is 
concerned — is that the " strong " and 
" medium " accents should alternate and 
give variety of effect. See on this subject 
of the adaptation of poetry and music 
my " Teacher's Manual," p. 323, and 
" Construction Exercises," p. 78. 



S3. Six-pulse Measure. — The primary form of six-pulse 
measure begins with a strong accent, and the accents recur in the 
following order : — Strong, weak, weak, medium, weak, weak, and 
so on. The second form commences with a weak accent thus,— 
Weak, strong, weak, weak, medium, weak, and so on. In the third 
form the accents recur thus, — Weak, medium, weak, weak, strong, 
weak, and so on. In the fourth form the measure begins with the 
medium accent thus, — Medium, weak, weak, strong, weak, weah t 
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and so on. The effect of six-pulse measure when sung at all 
Blowly is like that of three-pulse measure, — only made more 
delicate and elegant by the distinction of the medium accent. 
But, when sung quickly, as is commonly the case, it has the effect 
of a two-pulse measure in which each pulse is divided into thirds, 
— that is to say, it is both bold and elegant. 



336. Notation.— Six-pulse measure in 
the Tonic Sol-fa notation is commonly 
written upon the following Time Staff :— 

Primary Form. 
(| : : I : 

Second Form. 
{: I : : I 

Third Form. 

{: I : : | 

Fourth Form. 
(I : : | : 

But when the music moves very rapidly 
so as to give the feeling of only two 
pulses in a measure, it can be written like 
two-pulse measure, with a systematic 
division of each pulse into thirds thus,— 

I • ■ II „ 

and when two such measures are thrown 
into one, they can he written like a 
*' tripletted " four-pulse measure thus,— 

I i ( ' t ( I « t : » i 

but for clearness to the eye the ordinary 
form of six-pulse measure notatiou, above, 
or twelve-pulse measure notation (par. 
33d) is usually adopted. 

[In the Staff notation the commonest 
Time signatures for this measure are 
" six eights," " six sixteens," and " six 
fours." But what we have called above 
the " Tripletted four-pulse measure " 
bears the signature of " twelve eight."] 

33o. Illustrations. — The first form is 
illustrated by the following from Haydn. 



mm 



fefe 



3 -^— 



KEY A. 

Id :s, 



:de 



|r.,m:f :t, |d :- :— || 

The second form is illustrated by Handel's 
" Thou that tellest. " 




33d. Tripletted Four-pulse Measure. — 
In both the above cases the music is com- 
paratively slow, so much so that the pulses 
themselves can be tliv dfd. But when this 
music moves so rapidly that the pulses 
are not divided, and especially when each 
half of the measure is frequently given 
to one tone, the ear acknowledges the six 
pulses as really only two pulses, each of 
which is divisible into triplets. Indeed, 
the music moves so rapidly as to require 
two of the two-pulse measures thus ob- 
tained to fall into a four-pulse measure 
with the medium acceut. This is gener- 
ally the case with such quick music, and 
it orignates what we have called the 
" Tripletted Four-pulse Measure." The 
following, from the " Agnus Dei " of 
Beethoven's Mass in C, illustrates this 
point. 
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[In the piece from which the last pas- 
sage is taken the quaver is the pulse-note 
and the pulses move so quickly that no 
quaver is divided. But in Handel's 
*' Pastoral Symphony,'* "How beautiful 
are the feet," and "He shall feed Hia 
flock," which are also marked as in 
" twelve-eight" time, the pulses move m 
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ilowly as to allow the quavers to be 
divided. This power of division shows 
that they are felt as units — as pulses of the 
measure. In all three cases the effect on 
my ear is that of two six-pulse measures 
rather than one twelve-pulse measure. 
Haydn's "Hark, the mountains," in " The 
Seasons," is a good example of six-eight 
time. It is a real six-pulse measure ; 
it could not be made into a Tripletted 
Two-pulse Measure, bceau&e the pulses 
are divided (Dupletted) both in the ac- 
companiment and in the " Tally-ho. ' 
It is important to notice that in different 
versions of Staff notation works the 
measures are divided in different ways. 
Thus, in the appendix to Bishop's "Stu- 
dent's Edition of the Messiah," there are 
two versions, both written by Handel, of 
" How beautiful." In one version he 
puts the words " beautiful are the feet of 
them that " to one twelve-pulse measure. 
In the other version he sets it to four 
three -pulse measures. The same Staff 
notation indifference to "barring" shows 
itself in another sort of measure. In the 
original score of "And with His stripes," 
the first measure stood thus : — 



^2- 



SBE B 2 ^ 



=t 



iiH 



and with His stripes we are 



In Messrs. Cocks, & Co'a " Student's 
Edition " it stands thus : — 



And in Vincent Novello's edition, thus,- 






and the same Time signature is used in 
all the cases. As musicians have no fixed 
principle for writing the pulse in the 
Staff notation, what are Tonic Sol-fa 
translators to do X They oan only trust 
their own ears. They must get the music 
well sung and ask themselves " How often 
does the strong accent come ?" The 
strong accents will give us the bars, and 
the bars will cut up our music into mea- 
sures. There will still be room left for 
difference of opinion ; but when such 
difference arises we should incline towards 
the clearer mode of writing— that which 
uses many measures rather than few. 
Let us never forget the pictorial character 
of our Time staff. See " What is a 
pulse?" "Standard Course," p. G5.] 



34 3Jine-pulse Measure. — The primary form of nine-pulse 
measure has its accents thus : — Strong, weak, iveak, medium, 
weak, weak, medium, weak, weak, and so on. The second form 
places its accents thns : — Weak, strong, iveak, weak, medium, 
weak, weak, medium, iveak, and so on. The third form thus : — 
Medium, iveak, iveak, stuong, weak, weak, medium, iveak, weak, 
and so on. The fourth form thus: — Weak, medium, weak, weak. 
strong, weak, weak, medium, weak, and so on. The effect of nine- 
pulse measure when it moves quickly and the pulses are not 
divided is very light and bright. But when it moves more gently 
its effect ig wavy aud sentimental. 

34ft. Notation. — Primary nine -pulse 
measure stands upon the following Time 
Staff : — 



th* second form thus— 
the third form thus — 



the fourth form thus— 



34c. Illuxtralirns. — The first form h 
illustrated by Thomas' " Beautiful Isle ' 
{Reporter, No. 293). 




I 



[In the Staff notation the usual Time 
signature for this measure is " nine- 
eights "1 
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The second foim by Abt's ' 
land " (Reporter, No. 178). 



O Switzer- 



P^JP^EBEig 
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:n In :- 
How glow 



1- :re:tn |f :m 
the tall icepeaks 



:r |d :- :r |tn :- : | : | 

like mol - ten gold. 

Sid. Tripletted Three-pulse Measure.— 
In both the above tunes there are passages 
in which the pulse is divided into halves 
or quarters. They move gently. They 
are in true nine-pulse measure. But 
most of the tunes in this measure have 
undivided pulses and move so quickly 
that they may well he written as though 
they were in a "Tripletted Three-pulse 
Measure." In Calkin's " Chivalry of 
Labour (** Modern Part-Songs," No. 22) 
there is a change in the middle of the 
piece from this "Tripletted" three-pulse 
measure to the ordinary three-pulse mea- 
sure, in which the pulses are divided into 
halves and quarters. Weingand's "Night 
Around" ("Standard Course" Ad. Exs., 
i. 22), Macfarren's "County Guy" 
" Modern Part-Songs," No. 25), Martin's 
Hemlock tree" ("Modem Part-Songs," 
No. 37), and " Smart's " Waken Lords," 
and "Wake to the hunting " (" Modern 
Part-Songs," Nos. 21, 16), might all be 
written as " Tripletted Three-pulse Mea- 
sure." They are, however, written as 
nine-pulse measure because it is much 
e'earer to the eye — much better read. 



P 
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O there, O there bo hearta. 
[34«. Duple, Triple, Simple, Compound. 
- As these words are used in instruction 
books, it is well to have a clear under- 
rtanding of them. The phrases " Duple 
time" and "Triple time" refer to the 
neat*™ ; while " Simple time " and. 



"Compound time" refer to the pulse. 
" Duple time " is used to mean two-pulse 
measure or four-pulse measure ; though 
some use it only for the first, calling the 
second " Quadruple tune." " Triple 
time " means three -pulse measure. 
" Simple time " is used for a measure, 
the pulse of which are divisible into 
halves or quarters, and "Compound time " 
for a measure, the pulses of which are 
divisible into thirds. Thus, the measures 
which we have denominated " Two- 
pulse," " Three-pulse," and " Four- 
pulse," they would call " Simple," and 
the " Tripletted two-pulse," " Tripletted 
four-pulse," & " Tripletted three-pulse," 
they would call "Compound." " Du- 
pletted " and "Tripletted" would have 
been, I think, better words for their pur- 
pose. These books give no distinct place 
to those gentle-moving six-pulse and 
nine-pulse measures, which contain some 
divided pulses, — and they do not shew 
that the slowly-moving six-pulse (or Sex- 
tuple) measure springs from three-pulse 
measure with a medium accent in place 
of each alternate strong accent,— just as 
four-pulse ( or Quadruple) measure sprang 
from two-pulse. Notice that, in the Staff 
notation, the " compound " measures 
must necessarily employ for each pulse a 
" dotted note " (See p. 31), or its equiva- 
lents,— thus a dotted crotchet, or three 
quavers, a dotted minim, or three crot- 
chets, and so on.] 

[34/. Three-four Time and Six-eight 
Time.— The figures are very useful for 
Time signatures, hut the lower of the 
two should always be understood as a 
symbol, not as a number. In three-four 
time, for example, the four is simply the 
symbol of a crotchet ; it is not to be 
thought of as the denominator of a 
fraction — the fourth of a semibreve. It is 
not intended to import the idea of a 
semibreve, in any way, into this measure. 
It is not three-fourths measure, but three- 
four, or three-crotchet measure. If the 
lower figures in these Time signatures 
were numbers, not merely symbols, then 
the figures would be regarded as fractions 
and six-eights would be regarded as the 
same thing as three-fourths — six-pulse 
measure the same as three-pulse ! TLa 
Staff notation distinguishes the two, when 
the three-pulse measure happens to have 
six-eights, or six quavers, by the way in 
which the tails are joined together thus, 
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the second weak pulee. Four-pulse mea- 
sure (called also four-two tim«-_, four- four 
time, Quadruple time, and Common time) 
is beaten by a down stroke for the strong 
pulse, a left-hand stroke for the first weak 
pulse, a right-hand stroke for the medium 
pulse, and an upward stroke for the last 
weak pulse. The six-pulse measure 
(called also six-eight time and six-four 
time) is beaten by two downward strokes, 
followed by one left-hand stroke and two 
right-hand strokes followed by one up- 
ward stroke. Quick six-pulse measure 
is beaten like two-pulse measure. The 
beating should indicate sharply the com- 
mencement of each beat. Other tripleted 
measures (nine-eight and twelve-eight) 
may have three strokes to each heat. 



kkv G 

3ig. Beating Time— See diagram at 
end of Book II. Two-pulse measure 
(called also two-two time, two-four 
time, Duple time, and Alia Breve 
time) is beaten by a motion of the hand, 
downward for the strong pulse and 
upward for the weak. Three -pulse mea- 
sure (called also three-two time, three- 
four time and triple time) is beaten with 
a down stroke for the strong pulse, a 
right-hand stroke for the first weak pulse, 
which is almost a " medium " pulse when 
sung slowly, and an upward stroke for 

35. Rate of Movement. — The speed at which the pulses of 
a tune follow one another greatly influences the effect of the 
music. It is best indicated by the pendulum, or as the pendulum 
specially fitted up for this purpose is called, the Metronome or 
Measure Regulator. Thus, if M. (or Metronome) GO stands in 
the title of the tune, it means that the pulses of that tune are 
intended to move at the rate of GO in a minute, and so on. When 
the pulses move very fast in six-pulse or four-pulse measure, so 
that each measure sounds to the ear as if it were made up of two 
pulses divided into thirds or halves respectively, we find it con- 
venient to let the Metronome strike only on the strong and medium 
pulses, and we write " M. 60 twice," or " beating twice in a mea- 
sure." See " Teacher's Manual," p. 155, and " Stand. Co.," p. 66. 



[35&. In the Staff notation it is neces- 
sary to state what note (crotchet, quaver, 
minim, &c.) is the beat or pulse note. 
Thus, ^ S = 72, means that the quaver is 
the beat note, and that, in this tune, it 
beats 72 times in a minute.] 

35c. Pane shown by words.— Before the 
Metronome came into use words, chiefly 
Italian, were used to indicate the rate of 
movement. But some of these words 
also indicated something of the style of 
the music itself. Thus, Lento means slow, 



Grave, means not only that but solemn, 
and Largo means measured in pace, 
and bold or large in style. Larghetto, 
somewhat " Largo." LaryTiissimo, very 
"Largo." Adagio, slow and expressive 
leisurely. Andante, literally walking o; 
going, moderately slow and distinct. 
Andantino, somewhat " Andante." Al- 
legro, quick, lively. Allegretto, somewhat 
" Allegro." Presto, very quickly, ana 
Prestissimo, most quickly. For further list 
of musical terms, see p. 65, Book LT. 



36. Accents within a Pulse. — A pulse may have only one 
accent at the beginning, it may have also delicate accents in the 
middle or at the quarter points of its length ; or light accents may 
divide it into thirds. Thus, a pulse may be so accented as to 
become a miniature two-pulse measure, a miniature four-pulse 
measure, a miniature three-pulse measure, or even a miniature 
six-pulse measure. See the following Chart. These accents 
within a pulse are not so easily observed as the stronger accents 
of a measure ; they require divisions of tones to set them off and 
develop them. The accents of the measure are instinctively felt 
throughout the music, even in silences or continuations, but the 
more delicate accents of a pulse are not developed unless distinct 
tones start out to mark their places. 
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TOXIC SOL-FA TIME CHART. 
By Johx Curwev. 



Wholes. Halves. Quarters. 
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1 .1 



.1 

SAAtai 



taaSAI 
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tafatefe taataitee 



:1 .1,1 

TAAtefe 

:1 .,1 

TAAfe 

:1,1.1 

tafaTAi 

: ,1.1,1 

sa i:\tefe 

:1,1.1, 

tafatese 

:1 . ,1 

TAAS<?fe 



:1 «- ,1 

TAAtee 

:1 ,1 r 

taatai-ee 

: .1 .1 

santaitee 

:i <- . 



:1 , , 

tasLsai-ee 



•A 



. ,1 

taasrti'tee 



ElOHTHS. 

:11,11. 11,11 

tanafanatenefene 



'.111,111,111 

taralatereletirili 



Sixths.— 3 accents. 

:1UU1 

tafatefetifl 

Sixths.— 2 accents. 
3 3 

slll.lll 

taralaterele 



Note. — "Ai" is pronounced as in maid, 
fail, &c. "Aa" is pronounced as in 
father, "a" as in mad, "e" as in l^d, and 
"i"as in lid. The time-name for any 



continuation mark is the same as the note 
of the same length, with the initial con- 
sonant dropped. These time-names are 
copied from M. Paris' s " Langue des 
dur^es." The minute divisions are seldom 
used except in Instrumental Music. In 
the Tonic Sol-fa notation we often write 
two measures in the place of one in the 
common notation, thus expressing the 
accent more truly. See page 31. 

36*. Rotation.— In the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation a dot in the middle of a pulse 
divides it into two halves ; a comma 
marks the place of the quarters ; a 
comma turned over shows the place of 
a third of a pulse. A comma and dot 
standing together shows that the note 
preceding them occupies three quarters of 
a beat. A space left without any note in 
it indicates a corresponding pause ; and a 
horizontal bar indicates a continuation of 
the last sound. The notation is thus 
built upon the Time-staff of equal pulses, 
already mentioned. To Mons. Paris is 
due the credit of inventing a set of sing- 
able names for these delicate accents 
within a pulse. They are shewn in the 
above Time Chart, and will be used in 
our descriptions of Rhythms. 

[36c. Staff Notation.— In this notation 
as soon as the pulse or beat-note is known 
then the divisions of its pulses are easily 
seen. It symbolizes length of tones by 
variations in the shapes of its notes, and 
as it has no pictorial time-staff, it requires 
also distinct symbols for its silences. 
These varied shapes of the notes, with 
their corresponding silence symbols cr 
"rests" are shown in the following table, 
in which each note represents half the j 
length of that which precedes. 
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Breve. Semibreve 


1 
Minim. 


1 
Crotchet. 


Quaver. 


1 g 

Semi- Demi- 
quaver, semiquaver. 


1 
Dotted 
Crotchet. 


1 
Dott«d 
Minim. 



A dot after a note or rest increases its 
value J>y half. Thus, *• is the same as 
a *,' and J* in one tone, and f"« is the same 
as r and "in one silence. The semibreve 
rest is also used to express silence for a 
whole measure, even though that measure 
properly contains more or less than a 
semibreve. A silence of two or more 
measures is expressed by a semibreve 
rest (or some other mark) with figures 
over it, or by figures alone standing in an 
empty measure.] 

36c?. Staccato. — A dot (■) or "semi- 
etaccato" mark placed over or under a 
note, means that ?t should be delivered 



in a marked (marcato) manner at about 
half its proper length, a dash (») or j 
"staccato" mark placed over or under a 
note gives it a sharp delivery, occupying j 
only ahoutone quarter of its properlength. I 

36e. The Hold or Pause (/t\) placed! 
over or under a note means that the I 
performer may give any length to it j 
according with his own taste. 

36/. A Triplet Sign thus ( T) is placed ] 
over or under three notes which are to be I 
sung in the time of two. A corresponding I 
sign is used when four notes are to be \ 
sung in the time of three, or five notes in I 
the time of four. 
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Wig. A Repetition 0/ Words is indicated 

by ■//-. 

3Qh. A Repetition 0/ Music is shewn in 
several ways. If it i9 only a single mea- 
sure, a slur is placed over the measure 
with the word Bis, or twice. If a passage 
has to be repeated, the words Da Capo, or 
the letters D.C., are used for " Repeat 
from the beginning," and Dal Segno, or 
D.S., for "Repeat from the sign"— this 
'#: being used for the sign. [Dots placed 
commonly against a bar and between the 
lines of the Staff are often placed at the 
beginning and end of a repetition.^ , 

[36i. Appogiatura dk Acciacatura.— The 
old writers were so afraid of introducing 
what we now call in Harmony the' Down- 
ward Oblique Forestroke, that they wrote 



these piquant dissonances in small notes, 
and called them Appogiaturas or "leaning 

notes." Thus,r~^~~^ 



was written for this 




instead of ci" 



there is another ornament called the 
Acciacatura, or Short Appogiatura. It 
is always expressed by a small note of less 
time than the Appogiatura. An exceed- 
ingly short time is given to it, and even 
that -is taken rather from the previous note 
than from that before which it is placed]. 



36ft. Taa-taing and Time laa-ing.— Taa-taing is the practice of using the time- 
names above as mnemonic syllables, helping the memory in correctness of time, as 
the Tonic Sol-fa syllables help it in correctness of tune. Time laa-ing is the practice 
of singing rhythms to the open syllable laa. See " Standard Course," pp. 7, 8, 10. 

36Z. Six-pulse measure. The time chart on p. 34 does not give all the possible 
combinations of rhythm ; that would be impossible in a small space. But it is 
necessary at this stage to study six -pulse measure. For a diagram of varieties of six- 
pulse measure, see p. 215 of "The School Music Teacher." 

37. Irregular Accents. — When the mind has been well 
accustomed to the regular recurrence of the accents of the 
measure, it can be surprised, and sometimes agreeably surprised, 
by an irregular accent, or by a change in the speed of movement 
when these are introduced for a special effect. The commonest 
case of irregular accent is made by taking the accent earlier than 
•its proper place - anticipating it. It is called Syncopation. 



376. Illustrations.— Some of the more 
minute and delicate irregularities of ac- 
cent will be described in the book on 
Expression. The following are examples 
of syncopation,— an effect which gives us 
the " unexpected " in Time, just as a dis- 
cord gives us the " unexpected " in Tune. 
The example a is taken from Handel's 
" Amen " Chorus. It shows three synco- 
pations, each followed by the assertion of 
the regular accent in another part. 

I (> 1 J_, 




In the Staff notation the first syncopation 
is shown more markedly thus,— 



=e=£=H 



[37c. Tie (or Bind), Slur t and Group.— 
In the last example, this mark • — «• was 
used to show that a note was continued 
from the end of one measure to the be- 
ginning of the next, and also to show 
that a note was continued from a weak 
pulse into a medium pulse. When thus 
used, it is called a Tie or Bind.] "When 
the same mark, or in the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation a horizontal line under the notes, 
is placed over or under aifferent notes 
it means that the tones thus indicated 
should glide smoothly one into the other, 
and it is called a Slur. [When quavers 
are joined together by their tails, or 
grouped, in vocal music it is not necessary 
to add the slur.] 

Z7d. Syncopated Slur.— A slur moving 
from a weak pulse or part of a pulse to 
a stronger one gives the accent to the 
fust tone. ' It is little used except in 
instrumental music. See Beethoven's 
" First movement," p. 200, meas. 6, 
Haydn's "Finale," p. 207, meas. Ifi to 17 
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TIME. RITYTIIMS — BROAD AND FINE. 



38. Rhythm. — The plan on which the time-divisions of a 
phrase arc arranged is called a Rhythm. Rhythms which are 
marked out chiefly by the strong accents of the Measure we cal! 
Broader Rhythms, and those which are distinguished chiefly by 
the soft accents of the Pulse we call Finer Rhythms. 



38b. Illustration.— Tims, the examples 
(a) and (6) are cast in the sameRhythmio 
mould — are the same rhythm — though 
With different Tune-forms. This rhythm 
is broad. But examples (c) and {d) shew 
the same rhythm in a finer form. The 
Rhythms (a) and (6) would both be called 

TAA -AA TAA TAA TAA -AA ; Rhythm (c), 

taa taatai taa ; and Rhythm (<2), 
TAAtefe taa. It is usual to double the 
length of each note for a broader rhythm, 
and to halve it for a finer rhythm, 
(a) 
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39. Effects of Rhythm. — It is difficult to separate the 
mental effect of a rh} T thm from that of the tune which accom- 
panies it, but it is worthy of notice that certain rhythms associate 
themselves with certain states of mind, and that, as with the 
mental effects of the tones of the Scale, the effects of rhythms are 
greatly modified by the rates of movement. 



39b. Effects of TAAfe. — "When sung 
elowly TAAfe produces a somewhat lan- 
guishing and tender effect ; it is as though 
it were a substitute for taatai, and that 
we avoided the boldness by lengthening 
out the first note. We find it many times 
(contrasted with taatai) in " Auld lang 
Byne," and " The harp that once through 
Tara'a halls." 
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Yet better examples in " Once I loved 
a maiden fan-," and " Home, sweet 
home." 
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But when TAAfe 13 sung quickly, it pro- 
duces a gay and sprightly effect. It 
Beems as though it were substituted for 
taa, and an additional bright tripping 
note added to it. We find it in " Gaily 
the troubadour," and " Charlie is my 
darling." 
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The same rhythm in its broader form of 
taa-aatai, especially when set off by 
three or six -pulse measure, produces 
similar effects. We find it slow and 
tender in " Grave of Eulalie," and " Isle 
of beauty." 
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We find it quick and blithesome in 
" Happy we," and " Bonuie Dundee." 



m^ms^m 
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39c. Effects of tafa-A 1.— This rhythm iB 
the reverse of TAAfe; it is TAAfe sung 
backward. When sung quickly it has a 
peculiar blithesomeness of character. It 
is often set off by TAAfe in its neigh- 
bourhood. It is often called, though 
incorrectly, "the Scotch snap." We find 
it in "For auld lang syne, my dear." 
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and " Within a mile of Edinboro' town " 
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Sung a little more softly its effect is 
touching, as in " What fairy like music," 



piss 



I 
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and "Robin Adahv 




The broader form of this rhythm is 
taatai-aa. It is well known in "My 
lady is as fair." 
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39J. Extended Rhythms —The study of 
this subject may be carried much further. 
It is interesting to notice, for example, 
how Handel takes the rhythm ta a -a atai 
taatai and clothes it with various tune 
forms in " And the glory,"— 



Sopraxo. 



' And the glory." 
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how Mozart usesthe rhythm saa taatai 
taatai taatai taa -aa in the middle of 
" Cum Sancto Spiritu," 12th Mass,— 

" Cu m Sancto S piritu." 
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a ad how Mendelssohn uses the rhythiis 
TAAtefe taa, and taa -AAtefe taa in 
describing the stoning both of Stephen 
and of Paul Many other cases might be 
quoted. 
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THE MINOR MODE AKD TRANSITION, 



The Minor Mode. 

40. The Ray and Lah Modes.— A mode of using the 
Common Scale which makes Ray the most prominent tone in a 
tune or part of a time, is called the Ray Mode. The mode of 
using the Common Scale which makes Lah predominate, is called 
the Lah Mode. These, as well as other Modes (see p. 13, above), 
partake of the character and mental effect of the tone on which 
they are founded. The Ray, or more properly (to make Ray tune 
with Lah and Fah) the Rah Mode (see above, p. 7, par. 9d) has a 
"hopeful," prayerful effect. The Lah mode has a more markedly 
sad and sorrowful effect (see p. 19.) Both modes, however, 
having Minor Tliirds are called Minor Modes. 



40&. Causes of Predominance. — A tone 
may be made to predominate in any tune 
or passage — 1st, by being put in the 
cadence or close of a musical line where 
the ear receives a strong impression ; 2nd, 
by being muck used, especially on the 
strong pulses of the measure ; and 3rd, by 
being approached from its Perfect Fifth 
above, or Fourth below. These things in- 
tensify the mental effect of a tone. See 
p. 13 above, and further, St. Co., p. 83. 

40c. Differences between the Rah, Lah, 
and Boh Modes. — When a tone is thus 
made prominent it is important that the 
relations of other tones to it should be 
well understood. It will be seen from 
the diagram at the side that in both the 
Rah and Lah Modes the Third of the 
Mode is minor. The same may be said of 
the Seventh iu each of these modes. See 
above, pp. 9, 11, 12 But there is a 
difference in their Sixths, the Rah Mode 
having a Major Sixth, and the Lah Mode 
a Minor Sixth ; so that fah in the Lah 
Mode and te in the Rah Mode are tones 
which distinguish these two Modes from 
each other. In other words, the differ- 



ence lies in the upper 
part of the Modes, and it 
is the difference between 
the melodies d x t I and 
sfm. In the Doh Mode 
the Third, the Sixth, 
and the Seventh are all 
Major. Comparing the 
places of the Little Steps 
in the different Modes, 
we notice that they lie 
between the Third and 
Fourth and Seventh and 
Eighth in the Doh Mode, 
between the Second and 
Third and Sixth and 
Seventh in the Rah 
Mode, and between the 
Second and Third and 
Fifth and Sixth in the 
Lah Mode. In stepwise 
melodies these places of 
the semitones minister to 
the characteristic effect. 
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40rZ. Dorian and JEolian. — The Gieekf 
.1 t.heir Modes after different districts 
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of their country. But unfortunately 
different Greek writers gave the same 
name to different Modes, and the 
ecclesiastical writers of the sixteenth 
century altered the names again. Accord- 



ing to the system of names last used, the 
Doh Mode would be called Ionian ; the 
Eay mode, Dorian ; and the Lah Mode. 
iEolian. 



41. — Old Minor Tunes. — Before modern harmony (sec above, 
p. 5) was invented, composers commonly wrote minor tunes either 
in the Rah or Lah Mode, and they sang these slowly when they 
wished to express sad and sorrowful sentiments, and quickly 
when they meant a lively abandonment of emotion, or a mock 
solemnity. They did this -without altering any of the intervals 
of the Common Scale, thus retaining the distinct character of 
the two j\Iodes. 



4lb. Examples.—" John Anderson, my 
jo" is an ancient ecclesiastical tune, in 
the Rah Mode, to which Burns adapted 
new words. The following is copied 
from Mr. Colin Brown's "Royal Edition 
of the Songs of Scotland." Mr. Mac- 
farren also, in his lectures, speaks of the 
" flat seventh " in old copies of this tune. 
** My love's in Germany " is an old tune, 
in the Lah Mode, which is also copied 



from the ** Royal Edition." Mr. Brown, 
who lived as boy and youth iu the High- 
lands of Scotland, had the best means of 
knowing the original traditional forms 
of these tunes which are still so sung. 
Notice also that the sorrowf ul or " minor ' ' 
effect can be produced without using 
either the Seventh or Sixth of the Mode 
—simply by emphasizing lak, as in 
" Munich." 



JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO'. 
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MY LOVE'S IN GERMANIE. 
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42. The Modern Minor. — When the first systematic 
attempts at the singing together of voices taking different parts 
were made, it was found that the sharpening of the Seventh, in 
the Rah and Lah Modes, improved the harmonic effect. It way 
also found that the cadences of the Hah Mode did not sound well 
with harmony. Tims the Modern Minor was founded upon tho 
old Lah Mode, with a sharp Seventh, and the Rah Mode 
gradually fell into disuse. After a considerable time the 
principal tone of a Mode (whether Doh or Lah) came to be called 
the Tonic, and the Fifth above (called Dominant) and Fifth below 
(Subdominant) were regarded as its recognised attendants. The 
Doh Mode was spoken of as the one Major Mode, and the Lah 
Mode with its alterations as the one Minor Mode. 



42b. Power of the Fifth.— There is a 
peculiar and sympathic relation between 
nay tone and the Ferfect Fifth above it. 
See " Statics," pp. 50 to 60. Moreover 
the Fifth itself is a very definite interval 
— more clearly marked to the ear than 
any other beside the octave. See 
" Statics," p. 56. Eoery tone may be said 
to ff've birth to its Over-Fifth, and to '* lay 
hold of" its Undev-Fifth. But when a 
particular tons is chosen, not only to be 
itself a cadence tune, and to be emphati- 
cally employed throughout the tune, but 



to have its attendant Fifths also empha- 
sized, then its importance is greatly 
magnified. 

42c. Jfadal Itrtatinn. — The introduction 
of harmony compelled a closer stndy of 
the intervals of a Mode ; for sounds heard 
together are more easily compared than 
sounds heard one after another. Thus 
it was that the importance to the Pre- 
dominating Tone of its Over-Fifth or 
Under -Fourth, and also the importance 
of its Under-Fifth, came gradually to be 
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recognised by musical men. It was 
found that in giving importauce to these 
tones additional impoitance was also 
given to the Predominating Tone, on 
which they were the acknowledged 
attendants. In the early part of the last 
century, this relation of tones to the 
Mode-tone— this " modal relation " — was 
increasingly felt, and the name Tonic was 
given to the ** Predominating " tone of a 
Mode, Dominant to its Over-Fifth, and 
Subdominant to its Under-Fifth. These 
were the most important. Other names 
were added, such as Mediant for the tone 
about half-way between Tonic and 
Dominant, Submediant for the tone about 
half-way from the Tonic down to its 
Subdominant, Supertonic for the tone 
next above the Tonic, Leadingtone or Sub- 
tonic to the sound a Little Step below the 
Tonic. Subtonic is better used for a sound 
(like Soh in the L.ah Mode) which is a 
Full Step below the Tonic. 

42d. Examples.— Thus, in the Boh 
Mode, with which we are already 
familiar, Doh is the Tonic, Soh the 
Dominant, Fah the Subdominant, Me 
the Mediant, Lah the Submediant, 
Ray the Supertonic, and Te the Leading 
Tone. In this as in other Modes, 
since modern harmony began, important 
places are given, especially in cadences, 
to the Dominant and Subdominant, and 
this adds to the importance of the Tonic. 
Harmony demanded to impose upon the 
various Modes then in use its own princi- 
ples. Among these was its love of a 
Major Chord (see above, p. 6), and the 
Poh Mode alone was found to possess 
these bright Major chords for both the 
Dominant and Subdominant as well as 
for the Tonic. This has given to the Doh 
Mode a greater pre-eminence than it 
possessed hefore. In the Rah Mode rah 
is the Tonic, lah the Dominant, and soh 
tht Subdominant. Thus both Dominant 
and Tonic would have Minor chords, and 



two Minor chords coming together in a 
cadence were found too much for the ear. 
In the early contrapuntal writings, the 
Dominant was made Major by altering 
its Third doh into de. Even then the two 
Major chords of Subdominant and 
Dominant coming immediately before the 
Minor Tonic, were felt to ontshine and 
discredit it by their brightness. The 
cadence was not satisfactory, and the 
Eah Mode fell gradually into disuse. In 
the Lah Mode, lah is the Tonic, me the 
Dominant, and rah the Subdominant. 
Here the case seemed worse to begin 
with, because both Dominant and Sub- 
dominant as well as Tonic had Minor 
chords. At first the contrapuntists gave 
a Major chord to the Tonic by altering 
its Third, doh, into de, but this deprived 
the chord Lah of its true character and 
mental effect. Next they altered the 
Dominant, by sharpening its Third, soh, 
into se . And this was found satisfactory, 
for it prevented two Minor chords coming 
together in a cadence and it brightened 
the cadence without taking from it all its 
mournful effect. See further, *' Con- 
struction Exercises," p. 90, "How to 
Observe Harmony," p. 75, and Book V 
of this present work, p. 319. 

42e. Historical Specimens. — In old 
printed books and manuscripts these two 
phenomena may be observed. First, the 
Seventh of the Minor Mode, say in the 
Gregoriau Tones, is printed for the priest 
who sings alone, without a sharp, but in 
the response of the four-part choir it is 
printed with a sharp. Second, in many 
cases the sharp is placed not before the 
note but a long way above it, to indicate 
that it was an optional sharp, and in 
Li-use old days, rules used to be given for 
taking the Seventh sharp in some cases 
and flat in others. See my "Historical 
Specimens." These are interesting relics 
of the transition time between melody and 
harmony. 



43. The Sharp Seventh (se).— The Sharp Seventh of the 
Lah Mode is called Se. In modern Elinor music it is a con- 
stituent part of one of the chords of the Mode. It is essential to 
the harmony. But its introduction creates an unpleasant 
melodic interval from Se down to Fah. To avoid this, the Flat 
Seventh Soh is preferred when it can be taken as an incidental or 
passing tone in a downward melody, but it is not used as an 
essential tone of a chord, except in the Bass when the Bass 
melody moves downward, thus 1 s f, and sometimes when a 
Minor phrase is passing into a Major one. 



436. Historical Changes. — Thus it was 
that a Sharp Seventh came to be used in 
thy tune of "John Anderson," quoted 



above, p. 40, and the tune was written in 
the Lah Mode, at the expense of creating 
a new " accidental " (see p. 15) at the end 
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of the fourth measure. The following is I was also altered. In Wood's " Songs oi 
copied from Wood's " Songs of Scotland " Scotland " it appears as below. 
The old tune " My love's in Germany " | 



JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO'. 
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We have Rink's authority for saying I cadence in the tune " Bremen " wa 
that the true old version of the first I follows :— 

* It is now more usual to give the pitch of Lah in minor tunes, 
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MLffOR mode; the interval se to fah. 




:pi jl :t |d' :t II :t 
It is now generally printed thus— 




:m |1 :t Id 1 :t II :t I se :m I :s Is :f In :1 II :se|l II 
To Thee, Lord,I yield my spi - rit, Whobreak'stin love this mortal chain. 



43c. Leading lone {se). — Although the 
harmonists lost something of the solemn 
Badness of effect by sharpening the 
Seventh of the Minor Mode, we must 
allow that they gained a certain delicate 
tenderness in its place. They made the 
se act towards lah as le does to doh, cling- 
ing to it and leading up to it with an 
easy glide. It is the under Leading Tone 
to lah It makes the upper tetrachord of 
the Minor Mode, me, ba, se, lah (see 
above, p. 8) sound more complete. The 
vibrational figure attached to se, if it 
were placed in Fig. 10, p. 5, would there- 
fore be 37.3. In the diagram on p. 9, it 
would be five index degrees below lah. 
In the perfect scale of " jot*," p. l(j, *>e 
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would stand 2,803 jots below 22,185, or at 
19,3S2. 

43</. The A ugmen'ed Second (/, se) . — By 
turning to the diagram on p. 9, it will be 
seen that the interval from se to fah is 9 
index degrees plus 3=12, whereas the 
proper Minor Third, say from lah up to 
doh, is 9 degrees plus 5=11, or according 
to the perfect scale of jots, this "aug- 
mented second," p. 14, is 6,888 jots, 
while a true Minor Third is 7,918 jots. 
It is two komnias all but a skisina too 
small. Nevertheless, this interval is 
sometimes used by modern composers, 
particularly when they wish to produce a 
certain hard effect. 

44. The Sharp Sixth (ba).— As another means of 
avoiding the unnatural gap left in the scale by the 
sharpening of the Seventh, the Sixth also is sometimes 
sharpened. This sharp Sixth is called Bay* It is not 
used as a chord-tone, but only as a dissonant incidental, 
or as a light passing or waving tone. The flat Sixth 
(Fah) is used whenever an essential chord-tone is wanted, 
and it is felt to be an important characteristic of the 
Mode. Soh and Bay are, then, the " occasional " tones 
of the Modern Minor. See diagram at the side. 



4 lb. The Melodic Sulmediant 
(ba).— This sharp Sixth may 
be thought of as the melodic 
Submediant ; for it is almost 
exclusively used for melodic 
purposes. In harmony it 
appears but rarely as a full- 
pulse dissonance. See " How 
to Observe Harmony," ils. 
171, 180. It commonly ap- 
^ I pears as a part-pulse dissou- 
ance. Its melodic imitation 
lah in the Major Mode is its best 
>logy. Another sharp Sixth of the 
nor Mode sometimes occurs iu a 



chromatic chord. See " How to Observe 
Harmony," ils. 205 to 209, and 224. But 
that, as will be shown in Book V., is ft 
not ba if, and is a komma higher. As bay 
is exclusively used in imitation of lah, so 
it sounds best when it best imitates the 
just iutonation of lah, and is taken a true 
Minor Third (14 degrees, p. 9, or more 
perfectly, 7,918 jots, p. 16) below its 
Tonic. If we sang ft instead of ba>/ in 
the following examples, we should lose 
the sud Lah -like effect, and put some- 
thing hard and sharp in its place. 

41c. Examples.— The. sharp Sixth is 
used in such passages as the following :— 



USES OF BAIT. SCALE, KEY, AND MODE. 
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{Waving. J 



QUI TOLLIS. 
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Mozart's "12th Mass." 
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(Passing) FROM THIS DREAD SCENE. Handel s " Judas.' 
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(Stepwise.) 




TU SOLUS. 



Mozart's " 12th." 
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(Leaping.) 



WE NEVER WILL BOW DOWN. 



Handel's "Judas." 
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44i. Essential Distinction of Major and 
Minor Modes.— It will be seen from the 
above that, except for harmony, the 
sharp Seventh is not absolutely essential 
to the Minor Mode; that except occa- 
sionally for melody, the sharp Sixth is 
certainly not essential — the flat Sixth 
being regarded as an important charac- 
teristic of the Mode. The essential differ- 



ence is that the" Minor Mode has a Minor 
Third, and the Major Mode a Major 
Third, for the first Third above its Tonic. 
But in the approach to the Tonic from 
helow y the modern Minor (not the old Lah 
Mode) is continually imitating its relative 
Major. Thus the essential tones of the 
Minor Mode are doh and fah. 



45. Scale, Key, and Mode. — A Scale is a certain set 
of tones, within an Octave, which it is agreeable to sing as a 
melody upward or downward. Various Scales might be invented, 
but the Common Scale — that which is found to suit best our 
hucflan ears and our human nature — has the relations described 
at pp. 5 to 12, above. By a Key is meant this Common Scale 
with its Doh fixed to some particular pilch tone. When it is fixed 
to the pitch tone C, it is called the Standard Scale, or Key of C. 
When this Common Scale is fixed to B tZ, it is called the Key of 
Bl?, when fixed to A it is called the Key of A, and so on. A 
Mode is a certain way of dealing with the tones of this Scale in 
the course of a tune, making one tone come out as a Tonic, 
another as its Dominant, and so on. The place of Doh m the 
Scale (p. 12) is the same whatever the Key and whatever 
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MINOR MODE J THE MINOR NOT A KEY BUT A MODE. 



the Mode. The word Scale refers to arrangement of intervals, 
the word Key refers to the pitch at which a Scale is taken, and 
the word Mode refers to the relative importance given to 
particular tones of the Scale or Key, The Common Scale 
corresponds with the Major Mode. The Greek philosophers built 
their Common Scale on their old Minor Mode, but our Modern 
Minor was too changeable to be used as the Scale by which other 
Modes are measured. The word Key as we use it, for a " pitch 
indicator," corresponds with the Major Mode. We might have 
given the pitch in accordance with the Relative Minor, but we 
gave preference to the Major, because it is more used, and because 
the Staff Xotation signatures did so before us. Besides, the Minor 
cannot stand alone like the Major — is not so independent and 
satisfactory. The habit which has arisen of naming the pitch of 
the music sometimes from the Major and sometimes from its 
Relative Minor, is a very confusing one to the musical thinker. Tt 
is better to choose one of the Modes for the indication of pitch, and 
we prefer the Major for the reasons given. But students should 
remember that they will often see the phrase " Minor Key " 
when Minor Mode is meant, and Key of A Minor for the " Key 
of C, Minor Mode." See diagram, p. 5Q. 



45b. Signature of Minor Mode. — The 
signature, both in the Sol-fa and the 
Staff Notation, is the signature of the 
Key, not of the Mode. Hence there is no 
change of signature when there comes 
a chauge of Mode. See the top of 
" Extended Modulator," pp. 50, This 
practice arose naturally, in the history of 
the Stan* Notation, before modern har- 
mony was developed. But even in the 
Modern Minor, as the sharp Seventh is 
not exclusively used, and the sharp Sixth 
is but little used, it is found more con- 
venient simply to add these sharps when 
they are wanted. If the signature were 
changed for them or only for the sharp 
Seventh, the signature of Bt>, Minor 
Mode (called also G Minor) would be 
this— 



^ia 



and the signature of C, Minor Mode (also 
called A Minor) would be this — 

-3- 




"-ZZZfl or this 



Some have even proposed for "G minor,' 
this — 

and for "A Minor,' 

this — 

thus using the same signature as for the 
Major Mode based on the same pitch 
tone — Major of the same tonic. This last 
plan would require a flat or natural ou 



the Third of the Mode whenever it 
occurred, and sometimes on the Seventh 
of the Mode, and most commonly on the 
Sixth. All these plans would create con- 
fusion of eye and mind, and this fact is a 
strong argument for maintaining a dis- 
tinction between Key and Mode. The 
signature of what is called "A Minor" 
would be, "KeyC,ZrflAis A," the signatme 
of what is called G Minor would be "Key 
B&, hah is G," and so on. Thus the 
absolute pitch even of the Minor Tonic is 
given, and the true relation of Key and 
Mode is still maintained. Indeed ou this 
point the two notations perfectly agree. 
Some are dissatisfied with this state of 
things. They say that the Minor is as 
much a Key (they mean in our sense as 
much a Mode) as the Major, and that the 
rules of chordal progression and the 
resolution of dissonances being the same 
in both cases, it would be better to have 
the same notation and the same sol-fa 
syllables. No doubt the Modal Relation, 
of which we have spoken above, is the 
same in both Modes, but they differ con- 
siderably in the details. See " Row to 
Observe Harmony." p. 76, and below, 
p. 321. It is better, therefore, that they 
should be separately treated. 

45c. " Forms of the Minor Scale."— The 
modern Minor is so variable that we 
prefer not to call it a Scale, because the 
word Scale generally implies something 
fixed aud settled. Some books, however, 
assume that there must be a Scale for 



THE SO-CALLED "FORMS OP THE "MINOR SCALE. 
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everything that is suug. And to account 
for the variable character of the modern 
Minor they are obliged to set out the 
theory that there are at least four different 
forms of " the Minor Scale." In order to 
fit this theory to the facts of the case they 
would have to suppose that in the course 



of a single tune the composer hops from 
one of these ** forms " to another ! now 
much closer to the facts is the theory that 
there is one "mode" with two of its 
tones "variable" according to certain 
circumstances. Nevertheless the student 
should remember these " forms." 



THE NATURAL "DIATONIC" FORM. 



1 t d 1 r 1 pV f s 1 1' II 1' s 1 f m* r* d' t 1 || 
THE HARMONIC OR "CHROMATIC" FORM. 



1 t d 1 r' m' V se 1 l 1 II l 1 se' f m 1 r' d 1 t 1 
THE MELODIC, OR "ASCENDING AND DESCENDING" FORM. 
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1 t d 1 r' m' ba' se 1 l 1 || 1' s' f m' r' d' i 1 



THE MELODIC FORM, USED BOTH ASCENDING AND DESCENDING. 




45J. "Tone" "Diatonic," "Mode" — 
These words are used in different senses. 
By a Tone we mean a musical sound (p. 1), 
but the word is often used to represent the 
interval of a Step (p. 9), and " Semitone " 
is used for a " Little Step." Diatonic 
means literally " through the tones," and 
we understand it to refer to a stepwise 
motion up or down the Common Scale. 
But the phrase *• Diatonic Scale," is often 
used, and it is thus denned — " A scale 
of eight different sounds, separated by 
five tones and two semitones, is called a 
Diatonic Scale." This definition would 



include the ascending melodic form oi 
the Minor (above, par. 45c) as a Diatonic 
Scale. By the word Mode we have under- 
stood such a " mode" of ordering a tune 
— especially by setting up the relation of 
Tonic, Dominant, and Subdominant — as 
to bring into prominence a certain tone 
of the Scale. Others aiming at the same 
point give what seems a different defini- 
tion, as follows*—" The order of these 
tones and semitones— the peculiar manner 
or mode in which they can be arranged — 
will vary with the note on which the Scale 
befrins and euds," 
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Tlffi MOBPTRN MINOR OCCASIONALLY CHANGES. 



4G. Mental Effects in the Modern Minor.— The Mental 
Effects of the tones of the Common Scale are caused by their 
Scale Relation, or "the way in which they harmonize and 
dissonate one with another." See above, pp. 17 to 19. Tlu 
Modal Relation of which we have spoken above did not alter the 
Mental Effects of the tones, but only intensified the effect of 
those tones which were chosen as Tonic, Dominant, and Sub- 
dominant of a Time. This will be felt by anyone who sings the 
simple tunes above, p. 40. But the Modern Minor is more than a 
Mode, because it alters not only the Modal but also the Scale 
Relation, and thus to some extent the mental effect of the tones. 
It is also less than a Scale, because its alterations of Scale 
Relation are only occasional and variable. Hence some care is 
needed in studying its mental effects. 



4Gk. Doh in a Ray Mode tune is 
almost as bold and strong as in a Doh 
Mode Tune. It is the same in a purely 
Lib Mode tune. But the Modern Minor 
not only sets up a new Dominant, Sub- 
dominant, and Tonic, but alters the 
Dominant and sometimes also the Sub- 
dominant of doh. So that doh is left 
without its accustomed attendants and 
supporters. Besides this, the ear being 
chiefly used to the Doh Mode, the new 
Leading-tone se gives the mind to expect 
a doh to follow with its accustomed Major 
Third above. The doh is thus obliged to 
intrude itself where the mind does not 
ask for it, and assert, somewhat sullenly, 
its unaltered determination and firmness. 
In these cases doh gives us the sense of 
hard struggle against difficulties. But 
when it appears in the same harmony 
with ./a A and Uh, even in a Modern Minor 
tune, doh is quite itself again. 

4&e. The sharp Seventh also affects 
the Fijth of the new Mode, me, especially 
when they are heard together in the same 
chord. The me with its surroundings 
thus altered (see p. 17] loses much of its 
gentleness and peacetulness, and has a 
firmer and harder effect. 

4tid. Another tone " altered in its 
surroundings " by the sharp Seventh, is 
te when it occurs in the same chord with 
se. After hearing the se the mind has a 
natural tendency to expect from te the 
same mental effect which it had been 
accustomed to expect from ray, in the 
Doh Mode, after hearing te. Besides 
this, the new " modal relation," especially 
with harmony, constantly requires the te 
to go downward to lah, and but rarely 
allows it in its old habit of clinging to 
doh. These changed circumstances cer- 
tainly modify the piercing effect of the 
old •* note -sensible," but when, even in 
the Modern Minor, te is harmonized with 
ruh and /ah it asserts its old effect again. 



40*. The ray in the Modern Minor, as 
in the Lah Mode, is really a koinnia 
lower, and becomes rah (p. 7). Its effect 
is better described by the word " prayer- 
ful" than by the words "rousing" and 
" hopeful." 

46/. The effect of lah is certainly 
modified when it is preceded by se instead 
of soh ; it gives us an idea of " the refine- 
ment of sorrow'* instead of " the abandon- 
ment of grief." But, even in a Modern 
Minor, when lah occurs away from these 
changed surroundings, as in the chord of 
its Submediant /ah, its old character is 
reclaimed. 

4G>j. Fah carries its "desolate " effect 
into the Modern Minor without change. 
It does not retain its old distinction aa 
the Subdorainant, but it constantly occurs 
in the Subdominant chord, and is itself, 
as appears above, a characteristic of the 
Duh Mode. 

46h. Soh. in the Modem Minor, seldom 
occurs, and very rarely as the Fifth of a 
doh chord ; it comes in as a " flat" where 
the new Mode had taught us to expect its 
" sharp." Thus it loses much of its 
brightness of effect. 

46i. The effect of $e is manifestly an 
imitation of te in the Major Mode, as 
that of bah is an imitation of lah. 

46k. Summary. — Thus, notwithstand- 
ing the disturbiug influence of se and bah* 
the tones te, ray, fah, and lah (the old 
emotional or leaning tones of the scale, 
p. 17) change their mental effect very 
little if at all. Doh retains all its firm- 
ness, though under difficulties, and the 
greatest damage the sharpening of the 
Seventh does, is to soh, which it displaces 
in the ear, and to me, which it harmonizes 
with a Major instead of a Minor Third. 
This being so, Tonic Sol-faists do not 
teach the Modern Minor as a new and 
separate scale. Their pupils have nothing 
new to learn except the frequent intruder 
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*», and the occasional intruder la. 
They And that the Minor Mode is 
best sung- when the firm doh is kept 
hi mind. In pitching- a Minor time 
they therefore strike the tone doh first 
and then the tones lah, doh, me. "You 
iou't teach the Minor scale," said an old 
•jiusician to a Tonic Sol-fa teacher. " No, 
jut we can sing Minor tunes," was the 



reply. The musician who had been 
drilling his class laboriously for a long 
time in the " melodic form of the Minor 
scale," with small effect, was surprised 
to hear a j'oun^ Sol-fa class singing- " Be- 
hold the Lamb." Experiences of this 
kind justify, we think, our theory of the 
Minor Mode. 



47. Modulation. — Frequently in the course of a Major tunc, 
ft change is made to the Minor Mode, and more frequently in the 
oourse of a Minor tune the music changes into the Major Mode. 
This change of Mode is called Modulation. The commonest 
forms of Modulation are when the Major changes to the Minor or 
the Minor to the Major, without a change of key. A change to 
the Minor of the same key is called a Modulation to the Relative 
Minor. A change to the Major of the same key is called a 
Modulation to the Relative Major. 



47b. Examples. — The commonest case 
of Modulation from Major to Relative 
Minor is at the ends of lines. See the 
first and second lines of "Jerusalem, 
the golden," and the second and third 
lines of "Battishill" below. The com- 
monest case of Modulation from the 



Minor to its relative Major is in a com- 
plete line or passage which is intended to 
brighten up the tune. See first and 
second line of the tune " St. Bride's," 
below. There are, of course, other cases 
of this Modulation more or less length- 
ened. 



JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN. A. Ewing. 
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47c Pfnn of Teaching. — This relation 
between the Major and its relative Minor 
is a great assistance in teaching the 
Minor Mode. By contrasting- phrases 
of similar shape and waving (though it 
may be with somewhat different inter- 
vals) in the two Modes, the unsubstantial, 
weird, shadowy character of the Minor is 
impressed on the mind. It is not until 
the pupil learns to recognise this charac- 
ter, that he is able to sing with confidence. 
If instead of this the mind is attracted to 
the qnestion of interval it misses the 
mental effect, and nothing helps correct 
singing like a consciousness of the effect 
to be produced. See " Teaeher*s Manual," 
pp. 433 to 444. 

Aid. Mental Effects of Modulation. — 
Notice that in Modulation to the relative, 
while the particular tones change their 
mental effect only slightly, the mental 
effect of the passage or line of the tunc 
winch thus modulates is greatly changed. 
In fact, the tune rises or falls to a new 
Mode in order to get the effect, — and it 
gets this new effect because the tones 
themselves have not altered materially, 
even in the Modern Minor. The effect is 
that of going into shadow and gloom. 

Ale. The Word " Modulation.'*— This 
word is much used in a two-fold sense. 
Originally it meant change of Mode, but 
when, along with modern harmony, 
changes of key were introduced, un- 
fortunately writers did not give a different 
name to these different changes. Even 
now the word Transition is only partially 
established for this new purpose. The 
distinction, however, between changing 
the pitch of your scale and changing your 
Mode of using it is so important that all 
who value clear thinking and good teach- 
ing should be careful to maintain it in 
their own practice. Students must be 
prepared, nevertheless, to see the word 
Modulation used when only change of 
key is meant, 

47/. Memorizing the Sysfrm of Keys. — 
It is absolutely necessary for the student 
who would properly understand the sub- 
ject of Modulation or Transition to memo- 
rize the system of keys, pp. 15, 50. To do 
this, notice first, that from left to right 
of the modulator each key is one-fifth 
lu'gher, or (which is the same thing) one- 
fourth lower than the last, and that from 
right to left each key is one-fourth higher 
or (which is the same thing) one-firth 
lower than the last. If the student finds 
it easy to calculate these " fifths up " or 
"fourths down," that will be enough for 
him. If not, let him notice next, that 
C standing in the middle of the system, 
it is easy to remember that F and G 
(adjacent letters of the alphabet) stand 
on either side of it, and that moving to 



the left beyond F, we have the word 
" bead," moving to the right, beyond O, 
we have the same word, spelt backward, 
44 daeb." It is seldom necessary to re- 
member the extreme keys ; but Db, Ob, 
and Gb, are easily remembered from the 
more familiar D, G, C, and B, FJ, CJ 
from the more familiar B!>, F, C. The 
ouly way to commit this order well to 
memory is to lorite it from memory fre- 
quently, just as it stands on the top of 
the Extended Modulator. When this 
has been done, it will be useful, especially 
for Government examinations, to mem- 
orize the relative Minors, — thus, doh is C, 
lah is A, dnh is F, lah is D. It may be 
some help to remember that the relative 
Minors always have the same name as 
the third sharp key, and the relative 
Majors the same name as the third fiat 
key. This also can be learnt by fre- 
quently writing it from memory. 

[Alg. Memorizing the Signatures, — Staff 
notation students should learn to remem- 
ber the signatures by often writing^ from 
memory, Figs., pp. 15, 50, writing the 
names of the Major keys above and those 
of the relative Minor below. This will not 
be difficult, if they remember the place of 
the first sharp and of the first flat. The 
tone above the last sharp is doh ; sharpen 
the fah of that key and soh becomes the 
new* key-tone. The tone below the last 
flat is me ; flatten the te of that key and 
fah (or the tone on which the last flat 
stood) becomes the new key-tone. Or 
think of it thus : — After the first sharp, 
the sharps are placed in the order of 
falling Fourths and rising Fifths, until 
we come to five sharps, and there the 
fifth sharp, if placed up a Fifth, would 
require a ledger line, and therefore moves 
down a Fourth. After the first flat, the 
flats are placed in the order of rising 
Fourths and falling Fifths throughout 
the keys. It is important to maintain 
this symmetry of appearance (showing 
the sharps in rising lines and the flats in 
falling lines) because uniformity of 
practice promotes quickness and certainty 
of apprehension. The signatures of the 
bass and other clefs follow the same 
general rules. If one wishes to remember 
the names of the sharps or flats in a 
signature, it will be helpful to notice that 
they follow the same order as the keys 
themselves, thus, the sharps run F, C, G, 
44 D, A, E, B," and the flats run " B, E, 
A, D," G, C, F.] 

[Alh. Modulation in the Staff Notation. 
— As the signatures of a Major key and 
its relative Minor are the same, it is 
difficult in the Staff notation to see, a| 
once, in which Mode the music stands. 
Perhaps the Minor is most easily dis» 



CHANGE OF KEY. 
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tiuguished by its sharp upon soh, espe- 
cially in fiat keys. The reader must be 
guarded against thinking of the third 
sharp key, when the sharp on /ah conies 
in immediately after or before that on 



soh. See further, " Staff Notation," p. 
32. The general rule, of looking to the 
next full cadenee, and seeing whether 
doh or lah is made the principal tone, 
will often be useful.] 



Transition. 

48. Transition. — During the course of most tunes there is 
a change of Key, — that is the Boh is taken at a different pitch. 
This " passing over " of the music into another key is called 
Transition. Transition without change of Mode we call Simple 
Transition. Transition with change of Mode we call Transi- 
tional Modulation. 



486. Indefinite Naming. — The word 
Modulation is commonly and loosely used 
— 1st, for Transition ; 2nd, for Transitional 
Modulation ; and 3rd, for its original and 
true meaning — Change of Mode". It is 
important that in our thoughts and teach- 
ings we should avoid using one word for 
three things. See above, par. 47<2. 

4Sc. Cadence, Extended, and Passing. — 



A Transition or a Modulation, which be- 
ginswithin two measures of the end of a 
" liue " (not further back than the third- 
last strong or medium aceent), and does 
uot go beyond the line, we call a " Ca- 
denee " transition, or modulation. One 
whieh goes beyond those limits we call 
" Extended." One which is not in a ca- 
dence and does not extend more than two 
or three pulses we call " Passing.'* 



40. The First Sharp Key.— The commonest form 
of Simple Transition is when tho Fifth above the previous 
Key-tone is taken for the new Boh. This Transition is 
made in melody by Fe displacing Fah, and the intro- 
duction of a new " Leading-tone " under Soh. We call it 
Transition to the First Sharp Key. When this Simple 
First-sharp Transition moves from the Minor Mode of one 
key to that of another, there arc additional changes ; the 
old Se falls back into the place of Soh, and the new Se is 
created as a Leadingtonc below Me. But in both cases 
the tones of the old key change their mental effects, and 
with them their names, so as to set up the old Scale 
relation around a new Key- tone. See the diagram at the 
side. 



40b. Bridge-note.— In the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation, whenever the Transition is 
longer than two measures, the tone on 
whieh the music " passes over" into a 
new key is indicated by a double note 
called a Bridge-note. The name of the 
tone in its new key is given, but the name 
it had in the old key is placed in small 
type to the left. Thus— 



*d 



n 



&c. And in sol-faiug both names are 
pronounced, the former very briefly, thus 
s\l-)!i, r'fah, &C. Whenever the Transi- 
tion is less than two measures long, it is 
deemed more convenient not to alter the 
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names of the notes, but simply 
to insert the new/e and the new 
re when they are required. 

[In the Staff notation the first-sharp 
Transition is denoted by a sharp on the 
J'tih of the old key. In keys with flats in 
the signature, this sharp remove appears 
in shape of a natural. See p. 14, above. 
When the Trausition is to " the Minor'' 
there is a sharp {or in some flat signatures 
a natural) on the ray of the old key. See 
the examples below.] 

49c. Examples.— First-sharp Transition 
from Major to Major is chiefly use«l in 
some middle cadence line or passage of 
the tune, to "brighten it up," if the /• 
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lies high in pitch, and to give it a touch- 
ing effect if the/e lies low. In fact, ye is 
an intensified te. See p. 19. See the first 
two lines of " Winchester " and " St. 
Ann's," below. The Transition from 



Minor to Minor is not much used, because 
the brightening effect is better obtained 
by modulation to the Relative Major. 
See " Statics," p. 92. But an example is 
giveu below. 



(Major to Major.) 



TUNE—" WINCHESTER OLD." 



Alison's Psalter. 
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TUNE— "ST. ANN'S. 
(Major to Major.) 



Dr. Croft. 
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TUNE—" ST. MATTHEW." 
(Minor to Minor.) Dr. Croft. 
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49c?. Uarmony and Transition. — Har- 
mony, by concentrating the whole Scale 
within a few chords, and thus setting up 
quickly a new Subdominant, Dominant, 
and Tonic, obtains a great power of 
making the mind promptly conscious of a 
Transition. Indeed, it is only since the 
invention of Harmony that Transition 
has been much practised. It is only with 
the help of Harmony that this subject 
can be fully understood. See " How to 
Observe Harmony," p. 47, and Book V. 

49e. Perfect and Imperfect— The nota- 
tion of Transition by means of Bridge- 
notes we call the "perfect notation," 
because it presents the notes according to 
the new character and mental effect 
which they bave assumed. The notation 
by "accidentals," as/e. taw, &c, we call 
the "imperfect" notation, because, while 
it shows the right pitches and saves the 
trouble of analysing a double note, it fails 
in this important respect. 

49/". Transmutation-tone.— We call the 
tone represented by the bridge-note the 
"Transmutation -tone." But it should 
D« remembered that the precise place at 



which the transmutation is taken cannot 
always be fixed. It is often difficult to 
tell within two or three pulses exactly 
where the ear first feels or expects the 
transition. See " How to Observe Har- 
mony," p. 4S. Therefore the fixing of 
the "bridge-note" by a Tonic Sol-fa 
writer is a matter of judgment, and 
sometimes he consults the convenience of 
the singer. 

[49.7. Key of One Sharp, and First 
Sharp Key.— Staff notationists often call 
the key of G (see p. 50) " the key of one 
sharp." But this must be distinguished 
from our useful term " The first sharp 
key." Looking at the System of Keys, 
p. 50, the reader will see that when C is 
the previous key, G is its first sharp key, 
but D is the first sharp to G, and A to D, 
&c. Moreover in the flat keys Bb is first 
sharp key to Ef>, Fto Bb, and C to F, &c] 



49 h. Signature of First Sharp Key. — ] 
the Tonic Sol-fa Notation it is usual, 
addition to the " bridge -note," to indicate 
both the name of the new key and of the 
new tone or tones which will be heard , 
by means of a signature placed over the 
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bridge-note. The new tone — " the dis- 
tinguishing tone" — created by first sharp 
transition is t, and this is placed on the 
right-hand side of the key-name, thus— 
key A.t.. key B2.t., &c. The singer is 
thus told what new tone to expect. [In 
the Staff Notation also, occasionally, and 



in long passages, an entire change of sig- 
nature takes place. In these cases the 
Staff Notation indicates the new tones as 
the Tonic Sol-fa Notation does, — giving, 
of course, their absolute pitch instead of 
their key-relation.] 



50. The First Flat Key.— The next form of Simple 
Transition is when the Fourth above the previous key- 
tone is taken as the new Boh. This Transition is made 
in melody b> Ta displacing Te and the introduction 
of a new "downward Leading-tone" above Lah. We 
oail it Transition to the First Flat Key. When this 
Transition moves from Minor to Minor, the old Se falls 
back into the place of Soli, and a new Se is created as 
a Leading-tone below Bah. As in Transition to the 
First Sharp Key, the tones of the old Key change their 
names and mental effects, and set up the old Scale Re- 
lation around a new Key-tone. See diagram at the side. 



s a- 
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f — ta 
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50&. Notation.— In the Tonic Sol-fa No- 
tation this transition is indicated by the 
bridge-tone (see above, par. 49b) when- 
ever it is longer than two measures, and 
by the "imperfect" notation, using ta 
and de, whenever it is very brief. 

[In the Staff Notation this transition 
is indicated by a flat, (or in sharp keys, 
a natural) on the te of the old key. 
When the Transition is to " the Minor," 
there is also a sharp, (or in some flat sig- 
natures a natural) placed on the old doh. 
The pupil must not confuse the idea of 
" first flat key " with that of " key of one 
flat." It is true that F is the first fiat key 
to C, but C is also the first flat key to G, 
O to D, Et2 to Bfr, &c. See diagram, p. 
60.] 

50c. Examples. — Fiist flat Transition 
from Major to Major is chiefly used quite 
passingly, and seldom in a cadence, but it 
is also used in more extended forms. If 
the ta lies high in pitch, it appeals to the 
car as though with an outcry for help. 
If low in pitch it gives a solemn effect to 
the phrase. The ta is an intensified /ah, 
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see p. 19. See below an extract 
from "The Dead March in 
Saul," and part of the tune 
"Oberlin " Simple Transition 
of this kind, from Minor to 
Minor, is not much used. It 
would be very gloomy, having 
both the "flat key" and the ' 
effects together. 

dOd. Transition without distinguishing 
tones. — The ear's dislike to the " tri- 
tone" melodically used (compare above 
par. 10c, 11<2, and lie), makes the fre- 
qurvi repetition, or emphatic delivery of 
| t : 1 | s , sound like | m ; r | d 
of the first sharp key, And | 1 : 3 | f , 
like [ m : r j d of the first flat key. 
That is, the ear prefers to interpret them 
so, and to expect a little step underneath 
them. See "Standard Course," p. 50. If 
to this there is added in the Bass a move- 
ment "from dominant to tonic" of the 
new key, the feeling of transition is con- 
firmed even though the " distinguishing 
tone " may be absent. 



(Major to Major.) 

■x 



DEAD MAKCH. 



Handel. 
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TKAJtfSlTlON : DEPARTING AND EETUBNING. 



1 OBEKLIN." 



German 




50e. Signature of First Flat Key. —In the 
signature of the first flat key (see above, 
par. 49A) the new " distinguishing- tone," 
/ah, is placed on the Uft hand of the key- 
named, thus f.A. 

50/". Approach to Distinguishing -tone. — 
The easiest approach to a distinguishing- 
tone in Transition, or Modulation, is by 
"step" rather than by "leap." Thus 
sok fe is easier to sing than te fe, and 
lah se easier than doh' $e, &c. But Tonic 
Sol-faists (who sing by forming a mental 
conception of the tone to be struck, see 
above, p. IS) do not find the difficulty 
increase with the increase of the interval. 
They see the distinguishing-tone, know 



its character and effect, and strike it 
without thinking of the interval they 
pass over. To those, however, who 
follow a system of teaching by interval 
the case is different. Such phrases 
as '* Modulation— by Seconds," "Modu- 
lation—by Thirds," &c, mean simply 
that the singer of a certain "pail" 
approaches the distinguishing-tone by a 
Second, or Third, &c They do not indi- 
cate different sorts of Transition or Modu- 
lation. 

SO?. *' Modulation to Dominant and Sub- 
dominant Kegs." — Transition to the first 
sharp key is ofteu called " Modulation to 
the Dominant," and to the first flat key, 
"Modulation to the Subdominant." 



51. Departing and Returning Transition.— Departing 
Transition is that which departs from the original and principal 
Key of the piece. Returning Transition is Transition returning 
to that Key. Transition returning from the First Sharp Key to 
the principal Key is similar to First Flat Transition. In other 
words, the first Fah which occurs after a frequent use of Fe 
sounds like a Ta (pronounced Taw). Transition returning from 
the First Flat Key is somewhat similar to First Sharp Transition. 
In other words, the first Te which occurs after the frequent use of 
Ta sounds like Fe. 



51 b. Examples.— See a return from the 
first sharp key in Dr. Millar's " Rocking- 
ham," at the opening of the fourth line. 
See a return from the first flat key in 



" Oberlin," above, at the end of the third 
line, and another in the third line of Dr. 
Wainwright's tune below. 



(First Sharp and lletum.J 
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Dr. Millak. 
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(First Flat and Return.) " WAIN WRIGHT." Dr. Wainwkigiit, 
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52. Lay and Rah in Transition.— When the tone Lah 
changes into the Ray of the First Sharp Key (Major) it naturally 
rises a komma, so as to tune with the Dominant of that Key — the 
new Soh. It may be called, in this case, Lay. Thus, in First 
Sharp Key Cadences it would be Lay Fe Soh. When the tone 
Bay changes into Lah of the First Flat Key it is obliged to fall a 
komma in order to tune with the new Me above, which in the 
Minor Mode is its Dominant. This •* grave Ray " has already 
been named Rah. See pp. 7 and 39. Distinctions of this kind 
are made by the ear and voice instinctively, for the sake of good 
tune, although they are not shown on instruments. 



526. Notation of Lapsed Transition. — 
In music in which one or other of the 
*' parts " is silent for a considerable time 
it often happens that the key is changed 
more than once during" the silences. In 
this case when the silent part enters 
again, it is necessary for the sake of the 
solitary singer to indicate more than one 
bridge-note. Thus, if the music had 
moved from C into G and then on to D 



(see p. 50), and the entering tone . 
were s, it would be written — S 

lint the chorus singer must disregard 
these marks, and take his s from the 
other "parts." Thinking of the old 
key after the new one is fully established 
only confuses the mind. Such bridge- 
tones are now commonly enclosed in 
brackets, for example, (l) i's 



53. Comparison of Transition and Modulation.— Transi- 
tion changes the mental effects of individual tones decidedly, 
but reproduces the same set of mental effects at a different 
pitch. Modulation, notwithstanding the introduction of Se, 
changes the mental effects of individual tones very little, (see 
above, par. 46), and, for that very reason, moves the music to 
a different set of mental effects. 

54. Effects of Transition.— The general effect of Transition 
to a sharp Key is to enliven the music. The general effect of 
Transition to a flat Key is to depress it. In this the Transi- 
tions correspond respectively with the effects of Fe and Ta. 



5t'\ The Act of Transmutation. — In 
Transition the individual tones do not 
assume their new mental effect until the 
new key is fully and clearly established ; 
there are generally several pulses during 
which reioiniseuces of their old scale re- 
lation linger about the toues of the new 
key*. This act of transmutation may be 
longer or shorter according" as, by the 
powers of harmony, the Transition is 
made "sudden" or "gradual." 



54c. Mental Effect of Completed Tran- 
sition.— In moving- to the first sharp key, 
the strong d (see above, p. 19, par. 21) 
becomes the desolate/, rousing r grands, 
calm vi sorrowful /, desolate / is changed 
for piercing t, grand s becomes strong 
d, sorrowful I changes to rousing r, and 
pierciug t becomes calm m. In moving 
to the first fiat' key the changes are re- 
versed, 
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TEA^sriroN' ; two removes. 



55. Transitional Modulation,— This is the name we give 
to change of Key accompanied by change of Mode. See above, 
par. 45. In studying this subject it is important to notice that 
the feeling of depression is created both by a Transition to the 
flat Key and by a Modulation to the Minor, and the feeling of 
enlivenment is created both by a Transition to the sharp Key and 
by a Modulation to the Major. It seems therefore a musical 
contradiction to move to a sharp key for a Minor effect, or to a 
flat key for a Major effect, and, except for purposes of imitation or 
passing convenience, this is rarely done. As a general rule the 
sharp Keys go with Modulations to the Major, and the flat Keys 
with Modulations to the Minor. 



65b. Examples. — Modulation with 
transition to the first sharp key is less 
used than with transition to the first flat 
key, out see an example from Bellini's 
*' Norma." The remove to the : first flat 
key, with Modulation to the Minor, is 
very common. It sometimes appears in 
cadences, as in " Pleyel" below, and it is 
very convenient for imitation phrases, 
higher by one step, or lower, as in the 
extract from Mr. Hogarth's tune, ' ' Kenil- 



worth." The transition from Minor to 
first-sharp Major and from Major to first- 
flat Minor is used in imitations upward 
or downward a step. The transition from 
Minor to first-flat Major, being " contra- 
dictory," is little used. See for full 
reasons, "Musical Statics," pp. 78, 79. 
These " Transition- 1 Modulations" are 
so brief that we express them in the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation by " accidentals." 



(First-sharp Minor.) 
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56. Two Removes. — When the music passes over the First 
Sharp or the First Flat Keys and moves directly to the Second 
Sharp or Second Flat Keys, "\ye name the Transition as one of 



EXAMPLES OF SECOND SHARP AND SECOND FLAT REMOTES. 
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u Two Removes." It will be seen from the diagram at the sido 
tbat Transitions of two removes place the music one 
step higher or one step lower. For this reason they *j ~ g* 
are often used to express rising or falling emotion. § .& |j 



56&. Examples.— The second sharp key 
is much used in imitations or sequences 
to express more intense or more excited 
feeling". It is thus in the third line of 
Itosenm idler* s "Nassau," and in the 
second and third lines of Tilleard's " Sea- 
ford." The fifth and sixth lines of Mr. J. 
Conway Brown's "Calvary" show how the 
effect of the second sharp remove is in- 



NASSAU. 



tensified by the congenial w 
modulation from Minor to 
Major, and the second and « 
third lines of Tilleard's 
"Lux Vilse" show how 
the second flat remove is ft — 
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J. Conway Brown. 
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* To avoid change of signature in the staff notation these tunes are written in the 
principal key of the piece. 
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TRANSITION J OSCULATION. 



56c. Oscillation. -When the music 
passes, from the first sharp key to the first 
fiat key or vice versd— swinging across the 
modulator— we call this form of two 
removes " Oscillating Transition." Sam- 
uel Wesley's " Christchurch " gives a 
good example beginning with the sharp 



key, and Hatton's " Good-byf, sweet- 
heart," a good example beginning with 
the fiat key. It should be noticed that 
one of the distinguishing-tones— the new 
te of the first sharp key— which appears 
strongly in the accompaniment is not 
in the melody. 



"christchurch: 



S. Wesley. 
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J. L. Hattox. 
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Goodbye, sweetheart, good bye. 
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bQd. Signature of Two Removes.— In 
two-sharp removes, as may be seen on 
the diagram above, te, the distinguishing- 
tone of the first sharp key has become a 
Me, and another distinguishing-tone — the 
new Te — is added. In the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation this new t* is placed nearest 
the key-name, thus— A.t.m. In two- 
fi'U removes the fah which distinguished 
the first-Hat remove has become a doh, 
and another distinguishing-tone — the 
new fah— is added. This last distinguish- 
ing-tone stands in the signature nearest 



to the key-name, thus — d.f.A. Al- 
though this last distinguishing-tone does 
not always appear first in the muHC, it 
decides the key. The young singer should 
form a habit of looking for the dis- 
tinguishing-tones. He can do this all 
the better, because in the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation the key is made so plain to him. 

[oft?. Staff Notation of Two Revwves.— 
In the second-sharp remove, the acci- 
dentals appearing in the Staff notation 
would be a sharpened fah and a sharpened 



THREE REMOVES. 
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ioh, with the addition of a sharpened lah 
for the Minor Mod**. In the pecond-flat 
remove the accidentals would be a flat- 
tened te and a flattened vie, with, for 
the Minor Mode, a sharpened /ah. In 
reading from the Staff Notation, the 
reader requires to look well before him, 
and may easily he mistaken, for the acci- 



dentals dc not come up in the same order, 
the last— the decisive one— .being some- 
times delayed, and they seldom appear 
all in the same part. The eoachman has 
not only to drive his horses, but also to 
keep a good eye on the road before him. 
For the interpretation of such difficulties, 
see " Staff Notation." 




tions of three removes, as will be seen from the modulator, 

Clace the new key about a Minor Third above, or a Minor Third 
elow the old Key. In other words, Doh becomes Lah, or Lah 
becomes Doh. On account of this relation between the Lah of 
one Key and the Doh of the other, Transitions of three removes 
are commonly Transitional Modulations. Modulation from minor 
to major is congenial with the transition of three sharp removes, 
and from major to minor with that of three flat removes. 



57&. Examples. — Dr. Macfarren's 
" Three Fishers " affords good examples 
of both these Transitional Modulations. 



In the second case we have commenced 
with the Tenor part, which takes the lead, 
and concluded with the Soprano part. 



THE THREE FISHERS. G. A. Macfarrew. 
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62 TRANSITION J KOMMATIO DIFFERENCES. THE TONIC fiLINOK. 



57c. Kommatie Differences. — It has been | 
noticed above (par. 52) that with every new j 
key in the " development of keys by up- 
ward Fifths " ( Extended Modulator, p. 50) 
lhere is in addition to the displaced tones 
a slight alteration of pitch in one of the 
other tones. As every new "remove" 
thus contributes a new kommatie change 
it will be seen that in the course of three 
removes all the tones are thus altered but 
one, that is, fah becomes ray without 
kommatie change. But as the third fiat 
remove is generally from Major to Minor, 
and as the minor requires rah rather than 
ray, even this is altered. Moreover, as 
the third sharp remove is generally from 
Minor to Major the ray was really rah, 
and there is a kommatie change here also. 
So that in these removes the whole music 
is raised or lowered by a komma. On 
instruments perfectly tuned, like Mr 
CoUn Brown's "Voice Harmonium," the 
effect of this raising or lowering is very 
good, and very suitable to the character of 
the Transition itself In passing from the 
Major to the Minor of three flat removes 
the downward komma sounds like the 
intonation of a voice in sympathy with 
the Minor Modidation and the fiat remove. 
In passing from the Minor to the Major 
of three sharp removes the upward 
komma sounds like the rising pitch of a 
good reader or speaker changing from 
gloom to hope On Mr. Bosanquet's 
harmonium this Transitional Modulation 
may be heard in perfect tune, but loithout 
the kommatie sinking. It sounds better 
than on the " tempered" instruments, but 
not so well asonttte "Voice Harmonium." 

57d. The Tonic Minor and the Tonic 
M<ijor Keys.— The Minor of the third flat 
remove is called the " Minor of the same 
Tonic," or the " Tonic Minor Key " — the 
Major Tonic Doh becoming the Minor 
Tonic Lah. And the Major of the third 
sharp remove is called the " Major of the 
same Tonic," or "Tonic Major" — Lah 
becoming Doh. Many musicians have 
tried to establish this curious theory — 
that the Major and Minor keys, having 
their Tonics at the same pitch, are the 
same keys. It is generally felt that a 
piece of music should begin and end in 
the same key ; and even Beethoven showed 



the hold this theory had on him. He 
would begin a piece in C Major and end 
it in what he would call "GMiuor," or 
" G with the lesser third," but what we 
should call E2. Lah is 0— the third flat 
remove ! How practical men should be 
able to conceive two things so different to 
be the same it is difficult to understand. 
It is true that the same ahsolute pitch 
tones, in both cases, are Tonic, Dominant 
and Subdoininant, but how totally differ- 
ent the mode and the effect ! And how 
seriously changed is the scale ! But the 
power of theory is very great ; it even 
persuades otherwise intelligent men to 
declare that the Tonic Minor is " more 
nearly related " to the Major than is its 
Relative Minor, although (apart from 
kommatie alterations) it changes the me, 
changes the lah, and sometimes changes 
the te, while the Relative (except for rare 
melodic purposes) only changes the soh ! 
See above, par 456, and "Musical Statics,' ' 
pp. 108 to 110. These changes to Tonic 
Jtinor or Tonic Major are very difficult to 
ear and voice without instrumental accom- 
paniment, while the change to the Relative 
is very easy. This undoubted fact is a 
strong argument in favour of the theory 
—the " way of looking at things "—which 
we adopt. 

57*. Signature of Three Removes. — In 
three sharp removes, as may be seen on 
the Extended Modulator, the distinguish- 
ing-tone of the first sharp key has become 
lah, that of the second sharp key has 
become me. and there is a new te. This 
new te is placed nearest the key-name, 
thus — A.t.m.l. In three flat removes, 
the fah of the first flat remove has become 
soh, and that of the second flat remove 
has become doh. There is also a new fah ; 
and this last stands in the signature 
nearest to the key-name, thus — s.d.f.A. 

[In the Staff notation the third sharp 
remove declares itself by sharps on soh, 
doh, fah of the old key, with an additional 
sharp on me, should there be modulation 
to the Minor. The third flat remove 
declares itself by flats on lah, me, and te 
of the old key. In modulation to the 
Minor a natural will be required on the 
old te (which has been flattened in the 
signature) to make the Se.] 



58. Four Removes. — When the music moves directly into 
the Fourth Sharp or the Fourth Flat Key (see Extended 
Modulator) we name the Transition as one of " Four Removes." 
Transitions of four removes, as will be seen, place the new Key 
about a Major Third above or below the previous Key. In other 
words Me becomes Doh or Doh becomes Me. The Transition of 
four removes is almost exclusively taken on the flat side of the 



and te of the old key. The se requires no 
accidental, the old me answering the 
purpose.] The signature of four sharp 
removes is A.t.m.l.r.* 



FOUR AND MORE DISTANT REMOVES. ENHARMONIC. 63 

Modulator, and then chiefly with Modulation to the Minor. 
The philosophical reasons for this preference are traced in 
" Musical Statics," p. 99. And an analysis of the examples to be 
fonnd in the " Text Book " and " Historical Specimens " may be 
seen in " Construction Exercises," p. 154. The new Lnh taking 
up and intensifying the mouriifnlness of the old Fall, and the 
new Dolly crushing down into a place near the old Se, naturally 
produce a very gloomy effect. 

( 58&. Signature of Four Removes. — The 
signature of four flat removes is — 
r.s.d.f.A. [In the Staff notation this 
Transitional Modulation makes itself 
known by flats on the old ray, lah, me, 

59. Difficult Removes. — All the removes beyond the first 
are difficult to sing without the aid of instruments. The greater 
the number of changes, the greater is the difficulty of adjusting 
the ear and mind to the new relations. Of 32 or more possible 
Transitions and Transitional Modulations only nine or ten are 
much used. The elements which make a change of Key or 
Mode acceptable to the ear and easy to sing, appear to be — 
first, least alteration of tones ; second, a strong modal relation 
between the two keys — the Tonic, Dominant, or Subdominant 
(Major or Minor) of one becoming the Tonic, or Dominant, 
or Subdominant of the other; and third, a clear, undoubted 
Leading-tone to the new Tonic. See " Musical Statics," p. 72. 
To secure the right performance of the third, fourth, and 
other removes, instrumental accompaniments should he 
employed. But happily these Transitions are not common, 
and composers who really understand the powers of the unaccom- 
panied voice, do not use them, except in connection with 
instruments. Harmony (see Book V.) shows how some of these 
Transitions may be made more or less easy, and through which 
chords they may be best entered. 

60. Enharmonic Changes. — These are of three sorts — two 
notational, the third real. The necessity for the first two arises 
only in connection with the Staff Notation. First, Transitions of 
twelve removes. The Student's Modulator, pp. 50 and 51, will 
make this subject plain. When a musician finds himself in a 
Key with many sharps or fiats in the signature, and -wishes to go 
further in the same direction — that is, to move to other Keys 
with more sharps or more flats in their signatures — what is he 
to do ? He changes his signature witliout changing his Key-tone. 
Thus, if he is in the Key of F£, and wishing to take three more 
sharp removes to D j. he knows that his page would be less 
crowded with accidentals, that he would avoid many double sharps, 
and that the fingering of his pianoforte would be easior, if he 
were to suppose his signature that of G£, and then write at once 
in EP, where he wonld have to play only three flats instead of 

* In the signature of four or more removes, a figure now shows the number of 
removes, thus : — 4 .A. for four flat removes, and A.4. for four sharp removes. 



64 TRANSITION J CHROMATIC TONES. PRINCIPAL KEY". 

nine sharps, as in Di. 'Now G!? on the pianoforte is precisely 
the same sound as FjJ, although in the true system of Keys, 
with just intonation, it would be more than a komma natter. 
On the piano, therefore, this enharmonic change is only a 
change of notation, not of tone. Second, Transitional Modula- 
tions of nine removes, from Major to Minor, going to the flat side 
of the modulator, or from Minor to Major, going to the sharp 
side. Thus, if instead of changing from F£ Major to G7 Major, 
the composer were to change from the Relative Minor of F£ 
(which would be called D£ Minor) to E? Major, that would be 
maintaining the same pitch-tone for a Tonic, and would be 
regarded by many as the same kind of thing as twelve removes. 
These changes are very uncommon. More frequent in very 
modern music, though often associated with the first and second 
forms of " Enharmonic Modulation, " is the next. Third, when 
the tones of a chromatic chord (Bk. V, p. 344) are altered in their 
"intention," by being made flats of the tones above instead of 
sharps of the tones below, or vice versa, and so move onward in a 
different way, that is called an enharmonic change. On the 
piano, as shown above, there is no change, but with stringed 
instruments, or other instruments in perfect tune, there is always 
a difference between flat and sharp, and this is called an 
enharmonic (or perfect-tune) difference. See " Staff ^Notation," 
p. 31, and " Construction Exercises/' p. 154*. 

[GOc. Accidental.— A name sometimes 
used for all sharps and flats not in the 
principal key, more properly "or chro- 
matic or merely ornamental sharps and 
flats'.] 

[Some define the " Chromatic Semi- 
tone " as the interval between two sounds 
of the same name, one of which is altered 
by a sharp or fiat, thus— E EJ, Ah A^,/ah 
fe, soh se, te taw, &c. See above, p. 9. 
The " Augmented " and " Diminished " 
intervals, p. 11, are called Chromatic in- 
tervals.] 

61. Relation of Keys in a Tune.— Every tune has its 
Pfincipal> (that is, commencing, and closing, and prevailing) 
Key. The other Keys we call Subordinate. In speaking of 
Subordinate Keys we have to bear in mind not merely their 
relation of one, two or three removes (flat or sharp) from the 
last Key heard, but also their more important relation to the 
Principal Key. Thus in " Good-bye," &c, above, p. GO, E) u 
the Principal Key, and the Key of BJ;, while it is two sharp 
removes from its previous Key A^, is only " the first sharp 
Key," or the " Key of the Dominant " of the Principal Key. 
Again in " Lux Vitas," p. 59, Key G is two flat removes from 
A, the last Key heard, but it is simply "the first flat Key," 
or the n Key of the Subdominant," in relation to the Principal 
Key. See " Analysis of Key and Mode," Book III, pp. 88 to 
90, and " Analysis of Transition," Book Y, p. 313, and " How to 
Observe Harmony," pp. 56 and 57. 



G0&. Chromatic— The modern meaning 
of Ihis word cannot be properly explained 
without harmony. (See Book V, p. r 34t.) 
It may be generally explained as referring 
to a flat or a sharp which docs not produce 
Transition or Modulation, but is used for 
mere ornam ental or passing effect. When 
ft does not go up to the tone above, or ta 
does not go down to the tone below, its 
resolution is unexpected — chromatic. So 
also, when it does not go to the accus- 
tomed chord. 
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REQUIREMENT I.— Minor Mode. 



1.— What is meant by the Ray Mode ? 
Par. 40. 

2.— What is meant by the Lab. Mode 1 
Par. 40. 

3. — What are the general mental effects 
of the old Ray and Lah modes 1 Pars. 
40, 41, 416. 

4.— What are the three principal things 
which intensify the mental effect of par- 
ticular tones in a tune ? Pars. 406, 426. 

5.— a.Where do the little steps lie in the 
Dob. mode 1— 6. in the Lah mode ?— c. in the 
Ray mode ? Par. 40c. 

6. — When singing in harmony was in- 
troduced, what was its effect on the old 
Rah and Lah modes ? Par. 42. 

7.— Why did the Rah mode fall into 
disuse ? Pars. 42 and 42<i. 

S.—a, In describing Modal relation, what 



ia meant by the Tonic 1—b. Dominant !— 
c. Subdominant 1 Pars. 42, 42c, d. 

9.— What altered note is essential to the 
harmony of the Modern minor? Pars. 
43, 436, c. 

10. — Why is the sharp Seventh some- 
times avoided, and how ? Par. 43. 

11. — What is the essential Sixth of the 
Minor mode, or that required by har- 
mony 1 Par. 44. 

12.— Why is the Sixth sometimes shar- 
pened 1 Pars. 44, 446, c. 

13. — or. In the Modern minor, which is the 
essential Sixth ? — b. essential Seventh ? — 
c. which is the occasional Sixth? — d. occa- 
sional seventh ? Pars. 43, 44. 

14. — What is the essential distinction 
between the Major and Minor modes ! 
Par. 44d. 



REQUIREMENT II.— Scale, Key, Mode, and Modulation. 



15. — What name do we give to an ar- 
rangement or "set" of tones which are 
agreeable to sing upward or downward 
stepwise, the arrangement being the same 
whether it be high or low in pitch ? Par. 
45. 

16.— By what name do we call such a set 
of tones when fixed to some particular 
pitch? Par. 45. 



17.— What<lo we call that way of deal- 
ing with the tones of a tune which makes 
one tone come out as a Tonic, another as 
a Dominant, another as a Subdominant, 
and so on ? Par. 45. 

18. — a. In distinguishing between a 
Scale, a Key, and a Mode, to what does 
the word Scale refer ?— 6. Key ?— c. Mode ! 
Par. 45. 
65 * 
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19. — How does the Modern minor in- 
fluence the mental effects of te and ray? 
Pars. 46d, e, 

20. — How does the Modern minor in- 
fluence the mental effects of lah and/aA* 
Pars. 46/, g. 

21. — How does the Modern minor in- 
fluence the mental effects of doh, me, soh t 
Pars. 46ft, c, h. 

22.— What are the mental effects of se 
and ba ? Pars. 46*", 446. 

23.— How do Tonic Sol-faists pitch a 
minor tune ? Par. 46ft. 



24.— What is modulation T Pare 41. 
476, e, 486. 

25. — What modulations can be made 
without a change of key ? Pars. 47, 476, 

26. — What is the commonest case of 
modulation from major to relative minor J 
Par. 476. 

27.— What is the commonest case of 
modulation from minor to relative major ! 
Par. 476. 

28:— What is the mental effect of pass- 
ing into the relative minor ? Par. 47d. 



Note. — The Candidate, in preparing his answers, should here practise writing exercises 
Noe. 61 and 62. 



REQUIREMENT 

29.— What is Transition ? Par. 48. 

30.— What is Cadence Transition I Pax. 
48c. 

31.— What is Extended Transition? 
Par. 48c. 

32.— What is Passing Transition t Par. 
48c. 

33.— a. Ingoing to the first sharp key, by 
what interval upward or downward is the 
doh moved ?— 6. what tone is displaced ?— 
c. what new tone is introduced ? Par. 49. 

34. — In going to the first sharp key, 
minor to minor, what additional changes 
take place 1 Par. 49. 

35. — a. In going to the first sharp key, 
what is the change of mental effect on 
laht— 6. on me t—c, on te 1 Par. 49. 

36.— Explain and name the double note 
by which we indicate the "passing over " 
from one key into another. By what 
name do we call the tone thus represented I 
Pars. 496, /. 

37. — In what case do we avoid this 
double note, and how ? Par. 496. 

38. — What is the distinction between 



III. — Transition, 
the "perfect" and "imperfect" notations 
of transition ! Par. 49«. 

39.— How is^first sharp transition from 
major to major chiefly used, and what is 
the mental effect of its distinguishing 
tone? Par. 49c. 

40.— Why is first sharp transition from 
minor to minor little used ? Par. 49c. 

41. — a. In going to the first flat key, by 
what interval upward or downward does 
the doh move ? — 6. what tone is displaced I 
— c.what new tone is introduced ? Par. 50. 

42.— In going from the first flat key, 
minor to minor, what additional changes 
are there ? Par. 50. 

43.— In going to the first flat key, what 
is the change of mental effect on ray 1— 
on lah 1 — on me t Par. 50. 

44.— How is first flat transition, majoi 
to major, chiefly used, and what is the 
mental effect of its distinguishing tone 1 
Par. 50c. 

45. — What is the, distinction between 
departing and returning transition 1 Par. 
51. 



Note.— The Candidate, in preparing his answers, should here practise writing exercises 
Nbs. 63, 64, 65. 



REQUIREMENT IV.- 

46.— What is Transitional Modulation t 
Par. 55. 

47.— In considering transitions to sharp 
keys and to flat keys, and comparing 
them with modulations to the major and 
•o the minor, what relations do we find 
oetween these different transitions and 
these different modulations t In other 
words, how do they commonly go to- 
gether 1 Par. 55. 

48.— Why are transitional modulations 
from major to first sharp minor, and 
from minor to first flat major, but little 
used 1 Par. 556. 

49. — What is the favourite transitional 
modulation of one remove, and how does 
it promote imitation phrases 1 Par. 556. 

50. — What is meant by transition of two 
removes ? Par. 56. 



■Transitional Modulation. 

51. — a. In passing into the second»sharp 
key, by what interval upward or down- 
ward is the doh moved ? — 6. what tones are 
displaced ? — c. what new tones are intro- 
duced, and of these, which is the " last 
new sharp," or that* which did not occur 
in thejirst sharp remove 1 See p. 50 and 
par. 566. 

52. — How is* the second sharp remove 
chiefly used, and how can its effect be 
intensified 1 Par. 566. 

53.— Repeat the system of flat keys. 
Ditto sharp keys, pp. 15, 50, par. 47/. 

54. — a. In passing into the second flat 
key, by whatinterval upward or downward 
is the doh moved ? — 6. what tones are dis- 
placed 1 — c.what new tones are introduced- 
and of these, which is the " last new flat 1" 
See p. 50 and par. 566. 
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65.— What is oscillating transition ? 
Par. 56c. 

56.— What is meant by transition of 
three removes ? Par. 57. 

57.— a. In transitional modulation from 
major to third flat minor, by what interval 
upward or downward is the doh moved 1 — 
b. what tones are displaced by "essential " 
minor tones ?" — c, what new tones are in- 
troduced, and of these, which is the "last 
new flat ?" See p. 50 and par. 57. 

58. — a. In transitional modulation from 
minor to third sharp major, by what in- 
terval upward or downward is the doh 

Note. — The Candidate, in preparing his 
writing exercises. 



moved ?— b. what tones are displaced !— 
c. what new tones are introduced, and of 
these, which is the " last new sharp ?" 
See p. 50 and par. 57. 

59. — What is meant by the Tonic minor 
and the Tonic major keys 1 Par. 57d. 

60.— a. In transitional modulation from 
major to fourth flat minor, by what in- 
terval upward or downward is the doh 
moved ? — b. what tones are displaced by 
" essential " minor tones 1 — c. what new 
tones are introduced, and of these, which 
is the last new fiat ? See p. 50 and par. 
58. 

answers, should here practise the rest of the 



KEQUIREMENT V. 

61. — Write clearly, without help, 'and 
entirely from memory, in the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation, an example of Cadence modu- 
lation to the relative minor ? 

62. — Write, as above, an example of 
Extended modulation from minor to 
relative major. 

63.— Write, as above, an example of 
Cadence transition to the first sharp 
key. 

64. — Write, as above, an example of 
Extended transition to the first sharp key. 

65.— Write, as above, an example of 
Passing transition to the first flat key. 



-Writing Exercises. 

66.— Write, as above, an example of 
Transitional modulation from major to 
first flat minor. 

67. — Write, as above, an example of 
Transition to the second sharp key major 
to major. 

68.— Write, as above, an example of 
Transitional modulation from minor to 
second sharp major. 

69. — Write, as above, an example of 
Oscillating transition. 

70. — Write, as above, an example of 
Transitional modulation to the Tonio 
minor, and back again. 



Note.— These exercises are simply intended to make the Candidate recognize and 
verify in notation the transitions and modulations he has studied. The handwriting 
must be clear and careful ; the pulses must be equal, and the time, as well as the bridge- 
tones and signatures, must be exactly written. It will be better for the Candidate to find 
examples of each case in other books, but he is quite at liberty to use the examples in 
his own book. He may even during the examination refer to the following list of 
them, in order to refresh his memory. But he must on no account look at the book 
while he is writing the exercise chosen. 

He is recommended to practise himself in copying each of the following tunes. 
1st, three times from the book, and then twice from memory, observing carefully what 
point of transition or modulation the example 'Uustrates, and tracing each case upon 
the Modulator, p. 50. Let him be careful to study the signatures, pars. 49A, 50tf, 56d t 
57e. 



or " Seaford," p. 59— " Calvary," p. 59— 2nd and 3rd lines of " Christohurch," p.60, 
or air of ** Good-bye," p. 60—" Three Fishers," 2nd and 3rd line, and 1st meas. of 4th 
line, d. 61. 

NOTE. — Candidates for the foregoing examination must have 
previously obtained the Elementary Theory Certificate, or be pro- 
pared to take the examination for both Elementary and Intermediate 
at the same time. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



The following examples will show the kind of questions which 
are asked of Pupil Teachers during their apprenticeship, and also 
of First and Second Year's Students in Training Schools. The 
Syllabus for admission into Training Schools is the revision of the 
Pupil Teachers' work. 



First Year Pupil Teachers (Tonic Sol-fa). 



1. (21 sm a t U d a 1 . "Write this pas- 
ail octave higher. 

2. Define (a) a pulse ; (6) a measure. 

3. "Write down the notes of the Stan- 
dard Scale of Pitch. 

4. Give examples of a 3-pulse measure, 
a 4-pulse measure, and a 2-pulse measure. 

5. "What is a scale I Distinguish be- 
tween key and scale. 

6. Name these intervals: — r-d l , d-t, 
s r d,f-t, l-r,f-t t . 



.f :n 



:m.r :s, 



Write this an octave lower, doubling the 
value of each note and rest. 

8. How are mental effects modified % 

9. "Write down all the minor 7ths in 
the Common Scale. 

10. What do you understand by ac- 
cent X How many kinds of accent marks 
are used in Tonic Sol-fa ? 



11. What is meant by key F at the 
beginning of a piece of music? How 
would you pitch it (given C) ? 

12. 

Us :— |1 :-.s|f.m:r.d |t. : ; 
ud : — |-.r :d In :r |d — II 



Copy this. Over each note write its 
length in pulses or fractions of a pulse, 
and under each note its time-name. 

13. How many perfect fifths are there 
in the Common Scale ? Name them. 

14. Give the major scale relation of 
m t l t s, d (as Tonic, &c). 

15. Name the notes of the upper and 
lower tetrachords respectively in the 
Common Scale. 

16. Write six 4-pulse measures (secon- 
dary form) and fill them with notes. 



Second Year Pupil Teachers (Tonic Sol-fa). 



1. What do you understand by " first 
sharp transition ? " 

2. s 1 1 s r m fe I s. Which note in this 
pa ssage indicates transition 1 What kin d 1 

3. mar / (1) m (2) * fe a. Write this 
passage twice in the better method, first 
making the change on m, then on s. 

4. Write (a) two 6-pulse measures; 
5) two 9-pulse measures. 



■5. 



IP 



•1,U:1 



, ,1:1 



:1 



Over these notes write their lengths, and 
under their time-names. 
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6. Name these intervals :— tw-/e, se-Ie, 
ra-f, d-la, r-se, d-ta. How many of them 
are chromatic intervals I 

7. How is first flat transition indicated 
in the imperfect method? Give an 
example. 

8. Write the following passage twice 
in the perfect method, making the changes 
on the notes indicated : — m s m {1)1 rf 1 
(2) r 1 ta ta I. 

i:l „l|l ( l.- : .1 |1 . : j 
\\ .1:1 .l,l|I,l.l II 



What measure is this 1 Rewrite it, dou- 
bling the value of each note and rest. 



10. s rvidr m/m. Ke-write this in the 
imperfect method, calling the first note d. 

11. Name the noten of {a) doh chord, 
(6) soh chord, (c) /ah chord. 

12. Give the mental effects of the 
strong tones of the scale. 

13. *r, n l„ d f, n t|. Which of these 
bridge - notes indicate first sharp and 
which first flat transition 1 

14. r la m d. Above each of these 
notes write a major 3rd, and below a 
minor 3rd. 

15. M. 60, twice. 

Ul:-:l|l:-:-| :1 :I i :1 : ,| 



Write this in 2-pulse measure, using the 
same number of measures. 
16. Explain M. 60, twice. 



Third Year Pupil Teachers (Tonic Sol-fa;. 



1. What does (a) a major 3rd, {b) a 
minor 7th, become by inversion ? Give 
examples. 

2. Write the minor scale in its three 
forms, properly spacing the steps. 



d.,r:m,f :s .d'll .f :m,r. :d .t.j 



d :— :— 



H 
II 

Write this an octave higher, in 6-pulse 
measure, using the same number of 
measures. 

4. What is the essential difference 
between a major and a minor scale 1 

5. Why are / and se called the essential 
6th and 7th ! 



:1 mIIU- :l 



.1 



v :i M i ii,i.- :i ;- .i 1 

J |1,U :1,1.1 : 1,1.1,1 1 1 -1 : -1 II 



Above these notes write their lengths? 
below, their time-names. 



7. In the minor scale which is the 
tome, and which the leading-tone ? 

8. d r s | l x si d. In which of these 
three keys would this passage sound 
highest— key Bfe, F, A? 

9. Thrice. 

}|l:l :l |1 :-:l |1 :- :- i 



II 



:l |1 



:-|I :1 



Over each note write its fractional value 
in beats. 

10. Distinguish between transition and 
modulation. 

11. What is meant by the lah mode. 

12. s I d\ f r t x d. Give the actual 
pitch of these notes in (a) key G, (6) in 
keyEb. 

13. Give the meaning of these terms— 
Lento, mf, mp, presto, ad lib., dim. y 
accelerando. 

14. Which is the tritone, {a) in the 
major scale, (6) in the minor scale ? 

15. Which of these notes is the high- 
est, and which the lowest in pitch ? (1) d 
in key Bft, (2) t in key C, (3) I in key D, 
(4) r m key Aft. 



Fourth Year Pupil Teachers (Tonic Sol-fa). 



1. Write down the notes of the com- 
mon scale. To the left of each note 
write its scale relation, to the right its 
mental effect. 

2. Give two examples of {a) an aug- 
mented 2nd, (6) diminished 5th, {c) aug- 
mented 6th, {d) major 7th. 

3. How would you define such intervals 
as/-/e, r-ra, s-set 



4. What is meant by syncopation 1 
Give an example. 

5. Convert these intervals into ohro- 
matic intervals by altering one note in 
each — d-r, fe-l, ?■-/, d-l. 

6. s 1 1\ df r m d' d. Give the pitch of 
these notes, («) in key E)2, {b) in key A. 

7. ml |( s Tf 1^, fd, t t m f fet,. 
Which of these bridge -notes indicate 
first sharp and which first flat transition 1 
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FTRST TEjLR 8TUDENTS (TONIC 80L-FA). 



8. "Write down the occasional 6th and 
the essential 7th of the minor scale. 

9. Given C, how would you pitch the 
following keys :— G, D, F, B t 

10. Name these intervals— s~de\, de-ma, 
la-la, de-t,fe-l. 

11. KeyF. 

s 1 d r< d f e 1 f e 1 s 1 s f r s d 

What kind of transition is here indicated 1 
Write the passage in the perfect method, 
making the changes at the notes marked. 

12. Do the notes fe and ta always 
indicate change of key ? Illustrate your 
answer. 



13. KeyE. 

m t, r' s d 

Give the actual pitch of the highest and 
lowest notes. 

14. What is the average compass (a) of 
alto voices, (b) of tenor voices l 

15. M. 100, thrice. 

Ill :1 :1 H :1 : | : :1 J 
:1 :l ,1 : _ :_|-._._ | 



II 



Transpose this into 3-pulse measure. 

16. Write down the tonic, dominant, 
mediant, and leading-tone of the minor 
scale. 



First Year Students (Tonic Sol-fa). 



1. KeyD. 
mrslsfefesd' srfmrd 

Write this in the perfect or better method. 

2. Of what three chords is the Common 
Scale constructed ? 

3. Define (a) interval, (6) pitch, (c) 
major mode, (d) distinguishing tone. 

4. m-s,d-l,r-t t fi-m, t,-d,l r s. Change 
the minor intervals into major, and the 
major into minor by the chromatic altera- 
tion of one note in each. 

5. * 

ssmlfrfetlslfmsrd 

In writing this in the perfect method, 
why would it be wrong to make the first 
change at the note I and the return 
change at the note m t 
6. 

( is .f :r .,m (f ,1 . s ,f :m ) 



ir 



:-,ra.f,l|s .t, :d 



!l 



Over each note write its value in pulses, 
and under , its time-name. 

7. Write the rhythm in Question 6 an 
octave lower, doubting the value of each 
note. 

8. Give the mental effects of te, fah y 
lah, ray. 

9. How many kinds of accent marks 
are used in Tonic Sol-fa ? Illustrate your 
answer. 

10. Give the Italian equivalents of 
(a) gradually slower, (6) return to the 
original time, (c) repeat from the sign, 
(d) very loud, («) in a close gliding 
manner. 

11. Given C, how would you pitch 
keys C, E, G, Ei2 1 Give a reason for your 
method in each case. 



12. 

HU ( 1:1,1< :1<1< I i.hW.-Wj 

j|W:-,l,l:l II 

Transcribe this into 9-pulse measure, 
using the same number of measures. 

13. Name these intervals, and give 
their quality: — ma-d\ y J-t, r-se, de-ma, 
f-rel, s-ma*. 

14. m, la, d, I, fe, ma. Above each 
of these notes write a major 3rd. 

15. Between which notes (a) of the 
major scale, (6) of the minor scale, is the 
tritone found 1 

16. Write an example of syncopation, 
using 3-pulse measure. 

17. In Tonic Sol-fa, when are (a) 
brackets or braces, (6) double bars, used 1 

18. What is the pitch of lah in keys D, 
F, E2, C, respectively ? 

19. Place English equivalents against 
each of the following : — (1) Allegro, 
(2) lento, (3) piano, (4) ores., (5) dim., 
(6) forte. 

20. le-t, d-r, m-fe, ma-d\ d-ta, r~m. 
Make each of these into a chromatic 
interval, by the chromatic alteration of 
one note in each. 

21. Give the Sol-fa names for chro- 
matic (i.e., sharpened and flattened) notes 
of the scale. 

22. Show (by drawing a modulator) 
the relation of the first sharp key [G] to 
the principal key [C] 

23. Write a passage of not more than 
20 notes (without time). Commence in 
key D ; make a transition to key G ; 
return transition to key D. 

24. Write a time test in 4-pulse 
measure suitable for Division IV. [No 
notes less than J-pulse ; no silences less 
than 1-pulse.] 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
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Second Year Students (Tonic Sol-fa). 



1. What are the mental effects of the 
notes s, r, t, fe, ta 1 

2. Key D. A.t. f,D. 

d s m 1 s m l, t, d s, t, 1, s, d s s f r m 

A.t., f .D. What technical name is given 
to t and ft Write the passage again, 
beginning in key A. Does any change 
take place in octave marks 1 If so, why 1 

3. Write the lah mode in its three 
forms, properly spacing the steps. 

4. (a) What is a pulse ? (b) What is a 
measure ? 

5. KeyB*. 

um .8 :d |d' :r' J 

ih' : - •*' i d ' : - II 



Criticise this from a singer's point of 
view. 

6. Given C, how would you pitch the 
following keys— Afe, Bfe, Efr, DtZ ? Give 
a reason for your method in each case. 

7. Key G (Lah is E). Of what signifi- 
cance arc the words bracketed 1 If it 
were key Ek, what change would be made 
in the pitch in the bracket 1 

8. Write two 2-pulse measures, three 
3-pulse measures, four 4-pulse measures, 
all secondary form. 

9. Describe, or show by diagram, how 
you would beat 2-pulse, 3-pulse, 4-pulse, 
and 6-pulse measure. 

10. How are tenor and bass parts 
written with regard to octave marks, and 
why I 

jlUl: W:W|1 :— *• « <* I 



U £ l:l<l r :U-| 



Transcribe this into 9-pulse measure, 
using the same number of measures. 



12. Write an exercise in transition 
(key A) suitable for Division IV. [One 
remove only.] 

13. How is minor mode indicated in 
key signatures ? 

14. Draw a modulator of three columns, 
showing the relation of first sharp and 
first flat transition to the centre or prin- 
cipal key. 

15. State the meanings of the following 
signs :—'$:, ^, D.C., D.S. 

16. KeyEfe. 

* * 

slsd'mstatald 1 stalmflst r'd 1 

Re -write this psssage in the perfect 
method, changing at the notes indicated. 

17. What principles should regulate 
the choice of breathing places in a school- 
song sung to words. 

18. Give the average compass of each 
of the four voices :— Bass, tenor, contralto, 
soprano. 

19. What will be the pitch of doh, 
when lah is respectively CJf, E, G, D 1 

20. Write a timeless test in key G 
(minor mode) suitable for Division IV 
[l se I, not/, ba, or 5.] 

21. Name the following intervals: — 
re-d\ l-le,ctt-se, la r s^ de-la, t\-f. [Note. — 
l-le, chromatic semitone.] 

22. Of what value are the hand-signs 
to teachers ? 

23. Write notes of a lesson on the 
teaching of the " First Step." 



£4. 

II s 
II 



,,f :r .t, Id 



1,b .f,m:-,r ,d,t,]d 



:d 



Write this an octave lower, doubling the 
value of each note and rest. 



First Year Pupil Teachers (Staff Notation). 



1. Write the scale of C, marking the 
places where the semitones fall. 

2. How do you tell the length of a 
note in staff notation ? 




In what key is this passage 1 Re-write 
it, placing the key - signature at the 
Deginning. 

4. Write the scale of F major in the 
bass clef. Mark the tritone in the scale. 



5. 



J 



J- Z £ 



Name each of these signs. 

6. In notation, how is a minim rest 
distinguished from a semibreve rest 1 
Illustrate your answer. 

7. 



mm 



Z- 



Name the intervals formed by these pairs 
of notes. 
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SECOND TEAR PUPIL TEACHERS (STAFF). 



8. Write (a) three bars in 3-4 time, 
(6) four bars in 4-4 time. 

9. Give the relative values of these 
notes, regarding a crotchet as one :— 



I 

(T) 



i 



! 



10. "Write down the notes of the Stan- 
dard Scale of Pitch. 

11. In key C give the scale relation of 
E, B, F, G, D, A (as "Tonic," &c). 

15 




Write this an octave lower, using bass 
clef, doubling the value of each note and 
rest. 

13. What is a scale ? Distinguish be- 
tween key and scale. 



14. 




i" 1 *^ 


C"al-}j 4-~f^ |* m 








fm h J «LJ- 





Over each note write its length in beats; 
under each note its pitch-name. 



Second Year Pupil Teachers (Staff Notation). 
.8. 



1. Write the signatures for the follow- 
ing keys (treble clef) : — Et2, B, D, E. 
2. 



fsag^ 



In singing this passage, name the actual 
intervals sung. 

3. Write down the tritones in the 
following scales :— F, D, B&, A. 

4. Name the following intervals : — 



5. Define a diatonic interval. 

6. Add one rest at the end of each of 
the following bars to complete it :— 




7. Give an example from the scale of 
D of (a) major 3rd, (6) diminished 5th, 
(c) minor 7th, (d) perfect 4th. 



11111= 



Re-write this, halving the value of each 
note and rest. 

9. Write the scales of A and A!2, 
inserting the sharps and flats where they 
occur. 

10. Re-write the following passage in 
3-4 time : — 




12. Complete the following as tha 
scales of E and Dfe respectively : — 



Third Year Pupil Teachers (Staff Notation). 



1 . Write down the scale of Efe and mark 
(a) the leading-tone, (6) tonic, (c) sub- 
mediant, (d) subdominant. 

2. How many perfect 4ths are there in 
the scale of B. Name the exception. 




Write this passage in the treble clef with- 
out altering its pitch. 



4. Re-write the following signatures, 
placing the sharps and flats in the cus- 
tomary order and position, and state for 
what major keys they stand :— 



i^e^eisfi 



6. Explain briefly the following: — 
fa) staccato, [b) J = M. 70, (c) triple time, 
(d) adagio, («) Dal Segno. 

6. Write down all the major 3rds in 
the scale of E major. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 
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7. Name the following intervals : — 



E f^Efe Rl^B^E 



8. Write (in the treble clef) the signa- 
ture and the ascending scale of G min or, 
using the minor 6th and major 7th. 

9. "Write on the following stave a bar 
in each kind of time indicated by the 
time-signature : — 



10. Write (in the bass clef) the ascend- 
ing scale of D minor, using the major 6th 
and major 7th, and placing the sharps 
and flats where they occur : — 
11. 



^^I@ 




What scale is this t Which is the tritone X 



Fourth Year Pupil Teachers (Staff Notation). 

1. Define (a) diatonic interval (&) 
chromatic interval, giving examples. 




Write this passage a minor 3rd higher in 
pitch. 

3. Show on the bass stave the range of 
bass and tenor voices. 

4. Name these intervals : — 



5. In what scale or key is the following 
passage 1 Give a reason for your answer *— 



6. Make each of the following bars 
complete in 3-4 time :— 






7. Write, using the treble clef (a) the 
scale of F major, (6) the scale of D 
minor, using the minor 6th and major 7th. 

8. Place the time-signature before each 
of the following : — 



9. Show, on the treble staff, the 
average compass of the treble and con- 
tralto voice* 




Mark the chromatic intervals, and say in 
what scale each of the diatonic intervals 



Complete each of these bars (by notes or 
rests) as common time. 



Of what is this passage an example ? 



First Year Students (Staff Notation). 



1. Write the following in the bass clef 
to sound two octaves lower : — 



pJLlt^g ^P 



2. Transpose the following passage 
into the key of C : — 



3. Give a list of simple triple time- 
signatures, and write two bars of notes in 
6-8 time. 
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SECOND TEAK STUDENTS (STAFE). 



4. Explain the f ollowing terms (a) ad 
lib., (b) a tempo, (c) piu forte, (d) dolce. 

5. Transcribe the following into 3-4 
time, halving the value of each note and 

rest. 



6 . Name these intervals : — G£-B, Dfc-F, 
C-D$, G^AJ, F'-B, E-B2. 

7. State the key of each of the follow- 
ing passages, giving a reason in each 
case: — 



m 



& 



4= 



=4= 



=t= 



=P 



8. Over each of the following write the 
name of the major scale or key, and under 
each the name of the minor scale or key 
of which it is the signature : — 



P 



m 



r^a^rig 



9. To each of these notes, add 
a perfect 5th : — 



vf n 




|| 






-fnz — 




— hs~ 


-7— 





* V hr-^ ' 




. 1 1"=> 






kJ 9£> 




He 






~&z> 



10. Write an example of syncopation 
in 4-4 time. 

11. Underneath each of the following 
notes write its corresponding rest ; — 



12. "Write two bars in each kind [of 
time, indicated by the time-signatures :- 

13. "Write a musical passage of not 
more than 20 notes (minims). Commence 
in key G, change into key D, return to 
key G. 

14. Bar the following in accordance 
with the time-signatures : — 

s n 




15. Complete the following as the scale 
of B major : — 



16. "Write, in 3-4 time, a time-test 
suitable for Division IV. (No notes less 
than half beat ; no silences less than one 
beat). 



Second Year Students (Staff Notation). 



1 . State the meanings of the following 
terms:— (a) Un poco crescendo, [b) sfor- 
zando, (c) sotto voce, (d) triplet, (e) andante. 

2. Re-write the following passage in 
3-2 time, doubling the value of each note 
and rest: — 




3. Transpose the following a major 3rd 
lower, i.e., from A major to F major :■— 



4. "What exercises would you use to 
get sweetness and good tone in class- 
singing % 



5. Add to each of the following bars 
a note, or notes, which will make it a 
complete bar of 3-4 time :— 



6. Write a sight-test in transition for 
Division IV in the key of D major, con- 
taining accidentals to raise the 4th degree 
(approached from the 3rd or 5th) and to 
flatten the 7th (approached by the octave) 




Transpose this into the key of E2. 



METHOD OF FINDING THE PITCH. 
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8. In what scale or key is the following 
passage, and why ?— 



9. Write the following in the treble 
clef to sound two octaves higher : — 




10. Add time signatures to the fol- 
lowing : — 



^8^ 



E^m 



a=s=5af 



11. "Write out the system of sharp 
keys. 

12. Make the following into the scale 
of B minor, using the major 6th and 
major 7th : — 



i 



w 



13. "Write above each of these signa- 
tures the name of the major key, and 
below, the name of the minor key it 
represents : — 



pi 



fcE 



■p& 



=31=5* 



14. Name the intervals formed by these 
pairs of notes :— Efc-Ffl, Glf-A, CJI-E2, 
F-B, Dff-F, Afe-Btt. 

15. "Write the signatures (bass clef) of 
the following keys :— D minor, Bl2 major, 
¥$ minor, A minor, and F minor. 

16. Place above each note the interval 
indicated: — 



Aug. 5th. Maj. 3rd. Aug. 4th. 




GENERAL METHOD FOR FINDING THE PITCH OF ANY 
NOTE IN TONIO SOL-FA. 



D' =t 
C =1 
B> =s 
A> =f 
G = n 
F = r 
Eb^=*d 



B' =d' 
A*'=t 
G#'=l 

Fff=s 
E" =f 
D3'= n 

C}f' = r 
B =d 



The key- tone (e.#., ElT", B) is always 
the pitch of the unmarked Doh, therefore 
opposite the pitch- tone write d (see accom- 
panying diagram). Next, complete the 
scale upwards, regardless of sharps or 
flats, always putting an octave mark above 
the first reached, and of course to each 
note above it. Next fill in the sharps or 
flats in the scale, as tho case may be. 
The result is the pitch of d r n f s ltd 1 . 
Example.— Key Et> n t| f r d 1 
Actual Pitch G D A> F Eb' 

%B n t, f r d 1 
Actual Pitch D+f'Ajf E« CJ'B" 
Note.— Only in the case of key will the octave-marks in 
both notations coincide. 



76 WATS OF BEATIira TIME. 

WAYS OF BEATING TIME. 



TWO BEATS 
[N A MEASURE 







THREE BEATS 



JX 



FOUR BEATS 



SIX BEATS 




X 




EIGHT BEATS 



TWELVE BEATS 



^ 
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MUSICAL THEORY. 

BOOK III. 



MUSICAL FORM. 



Structural Relations. 

62. Form. — Musical Form is opposed to musical uucon- 
ncctedness and incongruity. It is the putting together of 
musical material — rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic — so as to 
produce in the mind a feeling that each part of the tone-picture 
Belongs to the other parts and to the whole. This secures unity, 
which is the essential thing in Form. Bnt Unity requires 
the addition of Beauty and Strength to make it acceptable. 
For the sake of Beauty some variety of effect should mingle 
with the features of similarity. And for the sake of Strength 
there should be some principal point, on which the tune seems 
concentrated, and which dwells in the memory as its chief 
characteristic. Thus the three great elements of a good Musical 
Form are — Unity, Variety, Point. 



62ft. Illustrations. — Bricks, mortar, and 
wood lying about a field look incongruous 
and unrelated, till the builder comes. He 
puts them together in proper measure, 
proportion, and place, and they assume a 
symmetrical and beautiful Form, well 
and plainly adapted to its purpose. This 
adaptation to a purpose is a principal 
source of Unity, and the adaptation of 
Forms to different purposes is also a 
principal cause of Variety in Form. As in 
houses, so in tunes. An artist's portfolio 
full of " studies" in colour, in light and 
shade, in landscape and in portrait, seems 
very "heterogeneous and disorderly;" 
but the artist takes a selection of these, 
groups them about some central point of 



attraction, adapts the colouring to set off 
this main object and gives symmetry and 
variety to the whole. In other words, 
out of many separate and independent 
materials he makes a picture. A good tune 
may well be called a tone-picture. "Com- 
position," says Mr. Ruskin, "means, liter- 
ally and simply, putting several things 
together, so as to make one thing out of 
them ; the nature and goodness of which 
they all have a share in producing. Thus 
a musician composes an air, by putting 
notes together in certain relations ; a poet 
composes a poem, by putting thoughts and 
words in pleasant order ; and a painter a 
picture, by putting thoughts, forms, and 
colours in pleasant order. In all these 



(77) 
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MUSICAL FORM — STRUCTURAL AND COMPLETE. 



cases, observe, an intended unity must be 
the result of composition. Apaviour can- 
not be said to compose the heap of stones 
which he empties from his cart, nor the 
sower the handful of seed which he scatters 
from his hand. It is the essence of com- 
position that everything should be in a 
determined place, perform an intended 
part, and act, in that part, advantageously 
for everything that is connected with it. 
Composition, understood in this pure 
sense, is the type, in the arts of maukind 
of the Providential government of the 
world. It is an exhibition, in the order 
given to notes, or colours, or forms, of the 
advantage of perfect fellowship, discipline, 
and contentment. . . In a good poem, 
each word and thought enhances the value 
of those which precede and follow it ; and 
every syllable has a loveliness which de- 
pends not so much on its abstract sound 
as on its position. Look at the same 
word in a dictionu*y, and you will hardly 
recognise it. Much more in a great pic- 
ture ; every line and colour is so arranged 
as to advantage the rest. None are in- 
essential, however slight; and none are 
independent, however forcible. It is not 
enough that they truly represent natural 
objects; but they must fit into certain 
places, and gather into certain harmon- 
ious groups : so that, for instance, the red 
chimney of a cottage is not merely set in 
its place as a chimney, but that it may 
affect, in a certain way pleasurable to the 
eye, the pieceB of green or blue in other 
parts of the picture."* 

62c. Musical Incongruity. — The contrast 
to Musical Form — musical incongruity — 
can easily be illustrated by singing con- 
Becutively a few well-known musical 
phrases, which are undoubtedly good in 
themselves, but having no relation, only 
serve to thrust each other out of the 
memory. They only make a medley — no 
tune. 



Tallis' Chant. 
|m :r |m :— |m 




"God save the Queen.*' 

JCIY A. 

id :d :r It, :-.d:r 



:m :f 



" Old 100th." 
Im r-.r:d id :t, |1, :s, Id :r |m :— 



R2d. Necessity of Ihis Study for Singers 
and Players.— A. musical composition is 
like an outline-picture. The colour, the 
light, the stvle has to be given it by the 
performer. The same piece in the hands 
of different performers presents as great 
a difference as there is between an out- 
line-picture smeared with ink and the 
same picture set off with bright lights, 
debcate shades, and harmonious colour- 
ing. So much of an artist is the musical 
performer! So absolutely necessary is 
it that he should understand the work 
he performs. It is true that if a per-, 
former is gifted with original genius and 
native taste, he may without rules and 
by a glorious instinct exhibit the work of 
the master in proper proportion and 
beauty. It is not, however, for these 
gifted-ones we write, but for those who 
have the , genius of close attention and 
hard work. They must study in order to 
do justice to the works they interpret. 



63. Structural Relations and Complete Forms.— -The 
study of Musical Form naturally divides itself into two parts. 
Fiist, the study of those rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic 
relations which tend to create unity, variety, and point in music, 
and these we may call Structural Relations. Second, the study 
and comparison of those completed wholes, the structure of 
which is already known and accepted, and these we may caE 
Complete Forms. 

* The advanced student may compare with this Herr Fauer*e " three laws/* 
page 121, below. 



RELATIONS OF MEASURE AND SPEED. CADENCES. 
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635. Illustration.— The study of bones 
and muscles, and the way in which they 
fit each other, and help in making- up the 
complete man, would be the study of 



Structural Relation, and the study of the 
various lniraan races with their adapta- 
tion to the various climates they inhabit, 
would be the study of Complete Forms. 



64 Principal Structural Relations.— It would be im- 
possible to describe all those relations, of one part of a tune with 
another, which give it unity, give it variety, or give it point. 
But those which require special attention in an elementary work 
are — 1st. Relations of Measure and Speed ; 2nd. Relations of 
Rhythmical Proportion ; 3rd. Relations of Key and Mode ; 
4th. Relations of Cadences ; 5th. Relations of Response in 
Melody, Harmony, and Rhythm ; 6th. Development of Emotional 
Expression and Point ; 7th. Relations of Accompaniment and 
other Ornaments. 



65. Relations of Measure and Speed. — There is commonly 
a unity in the kind of measure and the speed of movement 
throughout a tune. The exceptions are only for special effects. 
The commonest case is when some middle strain assumes a 
livelier style, and makes the change from four-pulse to nix-pulse 
measure. In this case, however, there is still a relationship ; the 
main accents move at the same rate. The strong and medium 
accents of the six-pulse measure strike at the same pace as the 
strong and medinm accents of the four-pulse measure, or else 
they strike at the pace of every accent of the four-pulse measure. 
See "Swiftly," Reporter 10; "Awake," Reporter 62; "Here in 
cool grot," Reporter 12; "Blow, blow," p. 168, below; "When 
winds," Reporter 82. In music of a dramatic character the 
changes may be even more frequent and more irregular, but the 
general rule holds good — that there should be always some unity, 
some relation, of measure and speed throughout a tune. 

66. Cadences and Sections. — A Cadence means literally a 
fall in the voice. But both in elocution and in music it has come 
to mean any inflection or succession of tones — whether rising or 
falling — which indicates a close, and gjives more or less of rest to 
the mind of the listener. A Section ^s a portion of a tune " cut 
off" from the rest by one of these Cadences. 



66b. Illustration. — Although some slight 
knowledge of harmony is necessary in 
order to distinguish and characterise the 
cadences properly, yet melody alone by 
its form and shaping is commonly suffi- 
cient to mark out their places to the ear. 
| Thus, in the tune "Melcombe," p. 80, if 
we listen to the air only, we can recognise 
cadences on the eighth, sixteenth, twenty- 
fourth, and last tones, and these Cadences 
** cut" the tune into four Sections. 



66c. The Word " Oadcnce." 



- Many 



writers confine the meaning of this word 
to those closes of musical lines in which 
the music either passes from Dominant 
to Tonic, which they call " perfect caden- 
ces," or " full closes," or from Tonic to 
Dominant, which they call "imperfect 
cadences," or "half closes." Bnt as 
musical lines are often brought to a close 
by means of other chords, it is surely 
better to extend the meaning of the word 
cadence to any form of melodic or chordal 
progression which marks out the close of 
a musical line. 
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RHYTHMICAL DIVISIONS AJfD PROPORTIONS. 



67. Sections, Phrases, Periods, Strains, Movements.- 

Sections may be subdivided, though often indefinitely, into two 
or more Phrases. ' Two or more Sections may be united in one 
Period, and this is the full extent of many complete tunes. In 
longer tunes, two or more Periods may be so associated as to 
make one Strain. And in more extended musical forms, two or 
more Strains may be combined into one Movement. 






676. The Unit of Melody.— Most "sec- 
tions" are easily divisible into two or 
more parts. Thus the first section in the 
above example may be said to consist of 
two Phrases — the first four tones making 
the opening 1 phrase, and the second four 
tones the closing phrase. Some writers 
would subdivide yet further, and search 
for some minute "motivo " (pronounced 
moatee'voa), or "germ of musical thought'* 
out of which all the rest has sprung. 
Thus they might say that the first two 
tones of "Meleombe" were the "motivo," 
and these imitated by oblique motion a 
st^p lower give the next two tones, and 
these imitated by direct motion a step 
lower, the next two, and these a Sixth 
higher the last two. Other writers, re- 
garding the " motivo" as something long 
enough to fill a measure, speak of such 
** perms " as the above under the name 
of^ 1 members of motives." These writers, 
taking the " motive " as the unit of melody, 
try to build up melody thus— Two or 



three Motives equal one Section ; two 
Sections equal one Phrase ; two Phrases 
equal one Period ; and so on. See Marx 
and Lobe. So many exceptions, however, 
have to be made, that this kind of "Table" 
becomes of no practical use ; and the de- 
velopment of the smaller "germs " before 
named is so arbitrary and imaginative as 
to be of no service. It is impossible to main- 
tain that musical composers think in such 
fractional pieces as these. We do not 
know of any reliable dividers of music 
but the Cadences, which " cut off" the 
Sections. The Section we regard as the 
unit of melodic form just as we count the 
Pulse the unit of time. In analysing, 
it is best to look at the piece as a whole, and 
then ask one's self where it best divides 
into two parts or into three parts. Having 
got these main divisions of the piece, we 
may ask, Are they each Periods containing 
two or more Sections, or Strains contain- 
ing two or more Periods. 



68. Rhythmical Proportions of Tunes. — As a general rule, 
it is desirable that Sections should be of equal duration. This 
equality of duration connects them one with the other. The ear 
having recognised a Cadence at the end of so many measures, 
naturally expects another Cadence at the end of so many more 
measures, and so on. 

secure perpetual difference between the 
balancing parts. ... All grace and 
power in the human form result from the 
interference of motion and life with syh- 
metry, and from the reconciliation of its 
balance with its changefulness." Like the 
animals, music too possesses the beauty 
and variety of motion, and this motion 
allows music to have a more exact sym- 
metry — a more formal balance of parts. 

68c. Examples. — In dance and march 
music this balance of Sections, and with 
them of Periods is carefully preserved, 
because in these "forms" the measures 
are necessarily very marked, and well 
noticed by the ear. In hymn-tunes, 
when sung slowly, or with interruptions 
of the melody for "lining out" the words, 
there is no need of " Symmetry of Sec- 
tions." "because it could not be heard. 
But when sung quickly, in the modern 



686. Illustration. — In the kindred art 
of painting every composition must have 
its proper proportions. There must be 
proportions of colour, and proportions of 
form. One side of a tree must balance 
with the other. In the drawing of a 
numan figure the proportions of one part 
with another are very delicately and 
carefully preserved, and every proportion, 
or relation of size, which one part bears 
to another helps to bind all the parts to- 
gether as one whole. It is the same with 
a well-proportioned tune. Mr. Ruskin 
describes symmetry or proportion as "the 
balance of parts or masses in nearly equal 
opposition." He shows that symmetry in 
Nature is not "formal or accurate." 
There is always some difference between 
the xorresponding parts. "An approxi- 
mation to accurate symmetry is only per- 
mitted in animals j because their motions 
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style, the length of one part of a melody- 
is easily compared with that of another ; 
the plain structure of the tune makes the 
measures distinct ; and the popular in- 
stinct demands an equal balance of lines. 
See the treatment of the different metres, 
and the correspondence of this rhythmical 
balance with elocutional effects, in " Con- 
struction Exercises," pp. 78, 80, 82. 
Thus in Common Metre, the elocutional 
u pauses of emphasis" at the end of the 
second and fourth lines are filled up in 
the music by a lengthening of the last 
tone. This is often done instinctively by 
organist, precentor, and people, even 
when the music-book directs otherwise. 
In good Short Metre verses there is a 
" pause of emphasis " at the end of thr 
first and second lines, and in Short Metre 
music these pauses are, or should be, 
filled up, by a lengthening of the line, to 
make it "balance" with the third line. In 
quick {not in heavy) congregational sing- 
ing the observance of these rules is both 
easy and satisfactory to the ear. In the 
tune " Cannons," above, p. 81, there is a 
well-balanced division into four Sections of 
two Measures each, though in the middle 
there is a shifting of the place of the ac- 
cent which pushes the second half of the 
tune forward. Thus, contrary to the 
general rule, the part of a measure at the 
end of the tune does not exactly " fit in " 
with the part of a measure with which it 
begins. In " Evelyn," p. SO, the last line, 
though different in rhythm, is made to 
correspond in length with the other three. 
In " Miilter," p. 82, notice how the third 
and seventh lines are lengthened out to 
match those which precede them. When 
*' Croft's," p. 81, is sung quickly itis neces- 
sarily thrown into four-pulse measure 
(as here written) with lengthened tones 
at the endings of the first four lines. In 
the emphasis at the end of its short lines 
it resembles Short Metre times. Songs 
as well as hymn-tunes commonly obey 
the same law. 

68*/, Irregularities. — But in music 
which is not " applied " either to the 
movement? of the human feet, or to the 
measures of poetry, but is "pure" and 
free to follow the fancy, this uniformity 
and balance of the Sections is not so care- 



fully preserved. Irregularities arise in 
the following ways : — A Section may be- 
gin with the last weak pulse of one 
measure and it may end on the first 
strong pulse of another measure, and 
either beginning or ending may be addi- 
tional to the proper length of the Section. 
Or in a similar way, by omisrions the 
Section may be shortened. The proper 
length of the sections in "Cannons," 
p. 81, is a Duain. But in order to meet 
the rhythmic change in the opening of 
third liue from Trochaic to Iambic, we 
have, to make Ib a pulse less than a 
Duain, and Hb a pulse more. In the 
time "Pilgrimage," p. 134, below, the 
proper length of the Section is a four- 
pulso Duain. But to meet the impatient 
Trochaic entry of the fifth line, we have 
to make IIb one pulse less than the right 
measure, and in order to fill up the mea- 
sure before commencing the tune, again 
we are obliged to make IHb one pulse 
longer. In " Aspiration," p. 135, the 
same thing occurs, the theft of a pulse 
being fvom Ib, and the filling in of a 
pulse being at the end of HIb. Or the 
composer may pause to repeat a favourite 
phrase or a favourite Cadence. Thus in 
" La Virginella," p. 189, below, the Sec- 
tions are all regular Quadrains till we 
come to the instrumental close, where 
the composer is so pleased with the pretty 
play of his first two measures that he 
lingers upon and repeats them. Or the 
ending tone of one Section may be used 
as the beginning of another, thus making 
the Sections overlap. See p. 217. Or runs, 
"passages," interludes, and codas may 
be added without being counted as part 
of the regular Sectional-structure of the 
piece. See p. 118. Or the style of the 
music may be such as does not distinctly 
mark the measures or separate the musi- 
cal ideas (as in much li^ht music and 
in fugal pieces) and then both com- 
poser and hearer may become indifferent 
to the Balance of Sections. Neverthe- 
less, with these allowances, the propor- 
tionate duration of Sectious, Phrases, 
and Periods is well observed even in such 
free compositions as the string quartets 
of Haydn, and the pianoforte Sonatas of 
Mcaart and Beethoven. 



09. Analysis of Rhythmical Proportion— A Section, which 
consists of two Measures, we call a Vu,ahi\ a Section of three 
Measures, a Triain; a Section of four Measures, a Quddram ; 
a Section of five Measures, a Quintain; a Section of six 
Measures, a Sextain; a Section of seven Measures, a Septain ; 
a Section of eight Measures, an Octain. A Period which 
consists of two Sections, we call a Two-sec. (or Two-section) 
Period ; a Period of three Sections, a Three- sec. Period, and so 
on. In writing analyses we use large feonian figures to 
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KELATIONS OF KEY AND MODE. 



represent the Period, and " small capitals " to represent the 
Section. I means the first Period, and Ia the first Section of 
the first Period. AYe place a comma after the sign for a Section, 
a semicolon at the end of the signs for a Period, a semicolon and 
horizontal stroke at the close of a Strain, and a very distinct 
full-stop at the end of the Tune, thus — 

Ia, Ib; IIa, IIb;— IIIa, IIIb; IVa, IVb. 



69&. Illustrations. — Thus the tune 
"Melcombe" p. 80, has four sections of 
two measures each, or four duains. Any 
good singer would mark these divisions 
by a strong accent on each closing 
note, and if we listen again to such 
a singer we shall commonly hear him 
singing each section so as to divide it 
into two equal portions or phrases. In 
psalm-tunes, the words do not always 
suit the phrasing dictated by the music, 



and the musical " phrasing" has to yield 
to that of the words. Thus a "four- 
pulse duain*' set to the words "No word 
is sung more sweet than this," would be 
divided into 4 pnlses -f- 4, but set to 
the words " Abiding sweetness of the 
heart," it would be phrased as 5 4- 3. 
But in writing analyses we always con- 
sider the music alone, unless told to do 
otherwise. A silent pulse at the end of 
a line should be counted in the phrases. 



Melcombe, p. 80 — 

Ia 4^pulse Duain 4 pis. + 4 , 
IIa Duain 4 + 4 , 

Cannons, p. 81 — 

Ia 4-pulse Duain 3 + 5 , 
IIa Duain 4J + 3i* 

Crofts, p. 81— 

Ia 4-pulse Duain 4 + 4 , 
IIa Duain 4 + 4 , 

IIIa Duain i + 4 



Ib Duain 4 + 4 
IIb Duain 4 + 4 

Ib Duain 3 + 4 
IIb Duain 5+4 

Ib Duain 4 + 4 
IIb Duaiu 4 + 4 
IIIb Duahi 4 + 4 



70. Relations of Key and Mode. — Another bond of unity 
in a tune is the fact of its beginning and ending in the same 
Key and Mode, all its transitions and modulations bearing a close 
relation to the principal Key. For definitions of " Key " and 
" Mode," see above, Book II, pp. 45, 57, 58, and 64. 



70&. Examples and Exceptions. — The 
tunes above, not selected for this pur- 
pose, will, however, serve for illustration. 
The tune "Cannons," p. 81, begins and 
ends in key Bfr, minor mode ; the rest of 
these tunes are in the major mode, and end 
in the same key in which they begin. It 
should, however, be mentioned that in- 
strumental writers like Beethoven, and 
even some modern vocal writers, regard 
the major and minor "of the same Tonic" 
as relative keys, and beginning a piece in 
one they sometimes end it in the other. 



See above, Book II, p. 62, and " How 
to Observe," il. 156, p. 88. But we 
venture to think that in the common ear 
this practice creates duality of feeling — 
not unity. If we study the relation of 
new keys in these tunes to the principal 
key, we shall find that the first sharp key 
is introduced nine times, the relative 
minor 4 times, the relative major once, 
the first flat minor twice, and the second 
flat "major to major" once. Let the 
pupil verify for himself each of these 
assertions. 



• If we were analysing the full harmony we fihoflld disregard the half pulses, and say 4 + 4. 
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70c. Relation to the Last Key. — Keys 
and modes are related to one another as 
well as to the principal key of a piece, 
and both relations are concerned in pro- 
moting unity and variety in a tune. If 
we study the relations of a new key with 
the key last heard, we shall find that 
three points claim attention— first, the 
number of tones of the old key altered to 
make the new one ; second, the connec- 
tion between the Tonics, Dominants, and 
Subdominants, of the two keys or modes ; 
and third, the degree of clearness with 
which the leading-tone of the new key 
stands out. 1st, Every change of tone dis- 
turbs the ear, and makes it restless until 
a new key-relationship is established, 
hence, other things being equal, those 
keys and modes are most closely related 
which require the least change of tones. 
2nd, The Dominant and Subdominant are 
connected with their Tonic by the firm in- 
terval of a fifth above or below, and a new 
key built upon one of these is therefore 
very closely related to the original Tonic. 
If the .new Tonic is the bond of connnec- 
tion (that is, springs from the old Domin- 



ant or Subdominant) that bond is closer 
than if only the new Dominant or Sub- 
dominant unite themselves with the old 
key. 3rd, It is a point of great importance 
in transition or modulation that the new 
Tonic should be quickly recognised by 
the ear, and a clearly-marked leading- 
tone greatly assists this process, especially 
as new keys and modes are chiefly intro- 
duced by their Dominant chords, in which 
the " leading-tone " holds an important 
place. This tone comes out most clearly 
when it is a new tone, and when there is 
no other new tone competing with it in the 
new Dominant chord. Some weight must 
also be attached to the consideration that 
the mental effect of the minor is congenial 
with a fiat remove, and the mental effect 
of the major with that of a sharp remove. 
See Book II, p. 58. This subject is fully 
and carefully investigated in "Musical 
Statics,'* pp. 91 to 99. Out of thirty -four 
transitions, modulations, and transitional 
modulations there analysed, the fifteen 
in the following Table are those most 
used. The Table also shows the qualities 
of the change in each case. 



TRANSITIONS, MODULATIONS, & TRANSITIONAL MODULATIONS, 
IN RELATION TO THE LAST KEY OR MODE. 



MAJOR. 
To First Sharp Major .. 

To Relative Minor 

To First Flat Major 

To First Flat Minor 

To Second Flat Major .. 
To Second Sharp Major 

To Third Flat Minor 

To First Sharp Minor .. 
To Fourth Flat Minor .. 

MINOR. 

To Relative Major 

To First Sharp Major .. 
To Third Sharp Major.. 

To First Flat Major 

To First Sharp Minor .. 
To First Flat Minor 



1st. 

Tones 
Changed. 


2nd. 
Modal Bond. 


Leading- 
tone. 


1 


New Tonic— Old Dominant. 


Clear. 


1 


None. 


Clear. 


1 


New Tonic=01d Subdom. 


Not New. 


2 


New Subdom. =01d Dom. 


Clear. 


2 


New Dom.=01d Subdom. 


Not New. 


2 


New Subdoni.=01d Dom. 


Clear. 


2 


New Tonic = Old Tonic. 


Not New. 


2 


None. 


Conflicting. 


3 


New Tonie=01d Subdom. 


Not New. 


1 


None. 


Not New. 


2 


New Dom.=01d Subdom. 


Clear. 


2 


New Tonic=01d Tonic. 


Not New. 


2 


None. 


Not New. 


3 


New Tonic=01d Dominant. 


Conflicting. 


3 


New Tonic=01d Subdom. 


Clear. 



70(2. An Analysis of Recent Music. — 
The following analysis will show how far 
the principles thus announced are con J 



sciously or unconsciously adopted by 
composers. It is fair to say that, as a 
general rule, whatever is viosfnaed by th« 
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best composers is best. The books analysed 
were. the. " Presbyterian Hymnal," edited 
by Mr. Henry Smart ; " Church Hymns," 
edited by Dr. Sullivan ; the " Hymnary," 
edited by .Mr Barnby ; and the choruses 
of Mendelssohn's " St. Paul." The num- 
ber of transitions, modulations, and 
transitional modulations found in these 
books (including "returns" as well as 
"departures," and mere "passing " and 
cadenoe changes as well as more "ex- 
tended " ones), was 5,540 . The extent to 
which the law of " fewest changes " rules 
transitions and modulations appears from 
the fact that eighty per cent of these 
change only one tone, sixteen per cent 
change two tones, and only four per cent 
three tones. The extent to which the law 
of " best bond " is followed appears from 
our finding that sixty per cent have a 
bond between the Tonic, Dominant, or 
Subdominant of the old key and the Tonic 
of the new, while seven per cent are 
similarly bonded to the Dominant of the 
new key, and four to the Subdominant. 
The rest are nearly all changes to the 
Relative — major or minor— which are in 
other respects very good. The extent to 
which the law of a "clear leading-tone" 
is obeyed becomes manifest when we 
discover ih&t fifty -one per cent of the new 
Dominant chords in these cases have the 
leading-tone both new and clear, forty- 
four per cent have it clear but not new, 
and only five per cent have it conflicting. 
The chief exception is the change to the 
first, sharp minor, which is commonly 
taken "gradually" so as to avoid the 
conflict of the two new tones. The ex- 
tent to which the sharp removes are 
reckoned congenial to the major mode, 
and the fiat to the minor, appears very 
markedly when we analyse two, three, or 
four removes. Seventy -five per cent of 
these removes obey the law of congenial- 
ity, and twenty-five per cent disobey it. 
Tri the case of only one remove this law 
doe* not rule so absolutely. In the cases 
of modulation as well as transition of 
the first remove, sixty-four per cent obey 
the Iaw. and thirty -six per cent contradict 
it. The chief exceptiou in this case also 
arises from the change to the first sharp 
minor. 

70e. Relatio-' to the Principal Key. —It 
i> important that the music in passing 
from kev to key should not wander so 
far that "its relation to the principal key 
would be lost. For the sake of unity, 



when we come back to the principal kej 
we should feel that it is the principal key 
to which we have come back, and be able 
to welcome it as such. Many of the more 
distant removes in transition and tran- 
sitional modulation are not so distant 
from the principal key as they are from 
the last key. It is so with the oscillating 
transition, p. 60, above, and with many 
transitions of two. three, and four re- 
moves. See p. 64, above. 

70/. filiation to Place.— Much of the 
importance of a transition or modulation 
arises from the ploce which it holds in the 
rhythmic structure of the tune. Thus 
the close of a period is more important 
than the close of a section. It marks a 
larger and more important division of 
a tune, and a transition or modulation 
placed there is all the more effective. For 
the sake of variety and life (without pro- 
ducing a too foreign effect) the first sharp 
key (or in minor tunes, the relative major) 
very commonly appears at the end of the 
first period, or in the middle of the tune. 
See " Melcombe," p 80; "Cannons," 
p. 81; " Miiller," p. 82 ; "Bach," p. 83; 
and " Reay," p. 85. If not the first sharp 
key, then the principal key holds that 
important place, which is seldom yielded 
to any other. See "Evelyn," p. SO, and 
"Life let us cherish,"p 101. But the spirit 
and genius of some tunes carries the enthu- 
siasm over the first period into the begin- 
ning of the second, and such tunes often 
place the first sharp key there. See "Inno- 
cents," p. 83, and "Sharon," p. 84. Taking 
the first hundred two-period tunes in the 
"Presbyterian Hymnal," forty-six were 
found to have the first sharp key, and 
seventeen the principal key, at the close of 
the first period, and twenty used the first 
sharp key to close the first section of the 
second period, six were unclassified, and 
eleven were without either transition or 
modulation. But many tunes divide them- 
selves into three parts — three periods. Of 
the^e the larger part (like " Crofts," 
p. 81. and "See the conquering hero," 
p. 104— not "Life let us cherish," p. 101) 
use the first sharp key on the second 
period. Taking the first twenty three- 
period tuues in the same collection we 
find that eleven thus place the key of the 
Dominant (or in minors, the relative 
major), three carry it over to thebeginning 
of the third period, three have neither 
transition nor modulation, and three re- 
main unclassed. 



71. Analysis of Key and Mode. — In analysis exercises it 
is useful to show — 1) the place at which the change occurs, 
2) the nature of the change, and 3) the extent of the change. 
This is best done by describing the Key and Mode of each 
Section thus : — 
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Melcombe. Key F. P. 80— 
Ia Principal Key , Ib First Sharp Key, cadenlial; 

IIa Prin., & min. of 1st 17 cad., IIb Principal • 

Oanhons. Key Bt\ Labis G. P. 81 — 
I a Prin. f Ib Relative Major, extended •, 

IIa Prin. , IIb Prin. • 

Sharon. Key Eb. P. 84— 
Ia Prin. , Ib Prin. ; 

IIa First Sharp, cadential, IIb Prin. • 

miller. Key A. P. 82— 
Ia Prin. , Ib Prin. , Ic 1st Jf ext. ; 

IIa Prin. , IIb 1st g ext. , He Prin., & Kel. Min. cad., IId Prin. « 

Crofts. Key D. P. 81— 

I a Prin. , Ib Prin. ; 

IIa 1st #, ext. , IIb 1st Jf, ext. ; 

IIIa Prin., & Kel. Min., ext. , IIIb Kel. Min., & Prin., cad. . 

Reay. Key D. P. 85— 

Ia Prin. , Ib Prin. 

IIa 1st fc exi. , IIb 1st J ext. 

IIIa Prin., Min. of 1st t? Pass., Prin. , IIIb Prin. 
IYa Prin., 1st £ Pass., Prin. , IVb Prin. 

Bach. Key F. P. 83— 

Ia Prin. , Ib Prin 

IIa Prin., & 1st #, ext. , IIb 1st £, e<d. 

IIIa Prin. , IIIb Kel. Min., ext. 

IYa Prin. , IVb Prin. 

72. Harmonic Cadences. — By the addition of Harmony to 
Melody, Cadences are made both more distinct and more varied. 
Thus the first Cadence of "Melcombe," p. 80, looking at tbe Melody 
alone, may be regarded as a Cadence in tbe first sharp key, or as 
what is called a " Plagal " Cadence in the original key, and the 
third Cadence as one in tbe first flat key, or as one on the Second 
of tbe original key, or as one on the Fourth of that key, — and 
Melody alone does not tell us the real character of these 
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Cadences. Bat Harmony defines them. The following hints on 
Harmony will be sufficient to enable even the young student id 
analyse Cadences. 



72b. Ohords. — It is necessary to explain 
that a "chord" is a number of tones 
(generally three) sounding together ; that 
the chords which sound best are those in 
which the tones couldhe placed in ' 'Thirds" 
(d to m or to to s) one above the other 
(thus the last chord of the first line in 
"Melcombe," p. 80, can be read upwards 
in close " Thirds," as d m j, and the last 
chord of the third line as r / I) ; that 
chords are named by the tone which stands 
first or lowest when they are placed in 
this "close" position, the names being 
written in capital letters, thus — D, R, 
&c. ; that when their " first " tone (or 
root) is lowest they are said to be in the 
a position, when their " Third " is lowest, 
in the b position, when their "Fifth" is 
lowest, in the c position, as the last chord 



of " Melcombe" is Da or simply D, the 
fifth -last Db, and the third-last Dc, and 
that when another tone is introduced into a 
three-fold chord — as for example, , a seventh 
(counting from the root) —this is indicated 
by high-placed figures before the chord- 
name, thus 7 S, called " seven-sob," or 
4 D, called "four-doh." These added 
tones dissonate {i.e., strike against a 
tone which stands next them in the 
scale) with one or more of the proper 
chord-tones, and as a rule, the ear is 
not satisfied till they find consonance 
by going down a step in the next chord. 
Listen to T Sa in the close of "Evelyn," 
p. 80, and 7 Sc in the cadence of "Evelyn" 
Ia. See also 4 S at the end of " Reay," 
p. 85, and 7 Rb in the first section of 
" Sharon," p. 84. 



73. Classification of Cadences.— Cadences can affect the 
structure and building up of a tune in three ways — first, by 
showing relationship to the principal hey and mode of the tune in 
various manners; second, by conveying to the ear a sense of 
Conclusiveness in various degrees; and third, by awakening a 
feeling of Expectancy more or less decided. The following is a 
description of the principal cadences. 



73J. Tonic Cadences. — Cadences on the 
Tonic of the principal key and mode— 
that is, cadences ending in the major 
mode on the chord D, or iu the minor 
mode on the chord L — are both the most 
decisive of the key and mode, and the 
most satisfying to the ear as the conclu- 
sion of a line. But they vary in degrees 
of conclusiveness. 

The D, or the " minor (or minor mode) 
L" cadences, in the a position for the 
bass, and with the Tonic also in the 
melody, are the most sense-concluding 
and key-deciding of all cadences. See 
the last cadences in " Melcombe," above, 
p. 80; of " Cannons," p. 81 ; of "Evelyn," 
p. 80; of " Croft," p. 81 ; of "Miiller," 
p. 82; of "Bach," p. 83; of "Sharon," 
p. 84; and of "Reay," p. 85. These 
cadences are so conclusive that they are 
seldom used except at the end of a tune. 
See, however, "Bach," p. 83, and "Croft," 
p. 81, in the latter of which the frequent 
coming to a decided end and beginning 
again produces a decidedly jerky and 
heavy effect. 

73c. " Open" Tonic Cadences. — When 
the ^composer desires to keep free from 
too definite a conclusion and yet to estab- 
lish the Tonic, especially in the first lines 



of times, he alters these Tonic cadences 
either in the bass or the melody. Some- 
times he puts them in the b position, as 
Db (an "imperfect" cadence. See "How 
to Observe," p. 16). See " Reay," p. 85. 
But more frequently he places the Third 
or Fifth of the chord in the melody in- 
stead of the First. When the Fifth is in 
the melody we say that the chord has its 
Fifth " crowniDg ;" we call it the chord 
of " D Fifth " or "minor L Fifth," and 
write it D 5 or L 5 . This usually occurs 
with the Plagal cadence. See par. 73y. 
When the Third is in the melody we 
speak of the chord as " D Third," or 
" minor L Third," and write it D 3 or L 3 . 
See cases in "Evelyu," p. 80; " Croft," 
p. 81; "Miiller," p. 82; "Bach," p. 83, 
&c. These are called "Semi-perfect" 
cadences, " How to Observe," p. 8. 
Another way of lessening the conclusive- 
ness of these and the next class of 
cadences is by allowing the last chord 
to be approached in the bass stepwise 
instead of by the usual bold leap. See 
cases in "Evelyn," p. 80, and "Croft," 
p. 81. In analysis exercises we indi- 
cate stepwise cadences by a dot .over 
the chord-name. Thus we write D for 
what we call a stepwise D cadeuce." Any 
Tonic cadence which does not move from 
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Dominant to Tonic, both chorda being in 
the a position and the Tonic having its 
first crowning {d in the air) we may call 
an Open Tonic Cadence. The " Plagal " 
cadence mentioned below is also used for 
the same purpose as these " open " 
cadences. 

It should also be noticed that the con- 
clusiveness of a cadence depends very 
much upon the place it holds in the 
rhythmical proportions of the tune. Thus 
it has been said that the third line of 
" God save the Queen," although it has 
a Tonic cadence, is not very conclusive, 
because an ending would not be naturally 
expected in that place. If the line were 
expanded to four measures its cadence 
would be more conclusive, because the 
ear had already recognised a cadence at 
the end of four measures, and " the ear 
remembers and expects." 

7Zd. Dominant Cadences.— Cadences on 
the Dominant of the principal key and 
mode — that is, cadences ending in the 
major mode on the chord S, and in the 
minor mode on the chord sej)/— are, like 
the Tonic cadences, decisive of the key and 
mode. They will, moreover, satisfy the 
ear for the conclusion of some early line 
in the tune, but instead of conveying the 
idea of final conclusiveness, they dis- 
tinctly express that of expectancy. See 
examplesin "Miiller," p. 82 ; ''Cannons," 
p. 81; "Croft," p. 81; and "Reay," 
p. 85. It will be noticed that in many of 
these Dom. cadences the Dominant is not 
alway3 preceded immediately by the 
Tonic, which is the strongest form of the 
Dominant cadence ; in several of these 
cases the bass moves— as in some Tonic 
cadences — stepwise, thus — :/ | s .or : I \ s 
instead of :d | si, and in the minor 
:/ |mor:r \m instead of : I \m. The 
Dominant cadences also occur in the b 
position, and they frequently have the 
Fifth or Third in the air, like the Tonic 
cadences. In harmony analysis they are 
indicated in the same way. Thus S 5 
means " S fifth," or a cadence on S with 
its Fifth in the highest part (see " Miil- 
ler," p. 82, Ib), and bqJ/ 3 means " ae j/ 
third," or a cadence on seJ/ with its Third 
in the highest part. See "Cannons," 
p. 81, IIa. Thus also seJ/i means. a 
cadence on sejlf with se in the bass, and S 
means a cadence on the chord S ap- 
proached in the bass stepwise. See 
" Cannons," p. 81, Ib. 

73e. Transitional and Modulating Ca- 
dences.— Next in frequency to the Tonic 
and Dominant cadences are those which 
move into a closely-related key or into 
another mode. The commonest are the 
♦'first sharp key" cadences. See "Mel- 
combe," p 80; "Miiller," p. 82; "Bach." 
p. 83. This kind of cadence enlivens the 
wusic, giving us an expectant key, which 



is more startling to the ear than an ex- 
pectant chord. In the minor mod© the 
change which corresponds with this is not 
a cadence going into the first sharp key 
minor, but a cadence in the relative major 
(see "Cannons," p. 81), for that change 
in a minor tune has the same brightening 
effect which a first sharp key cadence has 
in a major tune. Cadences passing into 
the first flat key are very rare and very 
ineffective, because they do not produce 
any feeling of expectancy. Some persona 
have harmonised the first line of the tune 
"French " with a cadence in the first flat 
key, which is very dreary. In major 
tunes cadences in the relative minor are 
not uncommon. They are sometimes 
on the Tonic of the relative minor, as 
in " Evelyn," p. 80, and sometimes on 
its Dominant, as in "Miiller," p. 82. 
Occasionally the relative minor of the 
first flat key is employed for cadences. 
See "Melcombe," p. 80. These minor 
cadences are very touching, and full of a 
subdued expectancy. 

73/. Sapertonic and Submediant Cadences. 
— Cadences on R in the major are super- 
tonic cadences ; they are not much used, 
and the corresponding minor T not 
at all. See " How to Observe Har- 
mony," p. 27. They express expectancy 
and dissatisfaction strongly but not 
very agreeably. The proper Submediant 
cadences move from the Tonic to the 
Submediant — that is D to L in the 
major, and L to i^in the minor. They 
are not much used, having no very 
marked effect. But a form of Submediant 
cadence, in which the Dominant, not the 
Tonic, goes to the submediant (that is, 
S to L, not D to L, or **Mto F, not L to 
F) is very much employed. We call it 
the Surprise Cadence. The Dominant 
being heard, the ear is naturally led to 
expect the Tonic, and is "surprised" to 
receive the sad and touching submediant 
instead. This cadence is also called the 
"interrupted" cadence. See "How to 
Observe Harmony," p. 34. 

73^. Plagal and Subdominant Cadences. 
— Plagal cadences are cadences on the 
Tonic which are not preceded by the 
Dominant but by the Subdominant. In 
the major they are not S to D but F to D, 
and in the minor they are not &M to L 
but R to L. The effect of this cadence is 
vague and grand, but neither very con- 
clusive nor very expectant. It is very 
useful in harmonising the air | I :l \ s 
when the composer does not desire to go 
into the first sharp key, especially at the 
end of the first line of a tune. See 
" Melcombe," p. 80 ; " Bach," p. 83 ; and 
"Innocents," p 83. It may be noticed 
that this cadence is always most effective 
when the key has been strongly decided 
by the Dominant or Dominant-seventh ira, - 
mediately before. Iu this last respect the 
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Subdominant cadences are similar to the 
Plagal ; they end on F in the major, and 
R in the minor, and sound best when the 
keyis decided. They are not much em- 
ployed for important cadences, having no 
very useful characteristics. The reason 
why the Supertonic, Submediant, and 
Subdominant cadences are little used is 
that they do not declare the key or mode 
in any marked way, and the common ear 
requires that at the endings of lines the 
key should be left very definite. 

7Sh. Weak-pulse Cadences. — These are 
cadences which end on the weak pulse 
instead of the strong 1 , thus giving empha- 
sis to what we may call the process of 
cadencing. See a Tonic weak-pulse ca- 
dence in " Sharon," p. 84, Ia ; see " How 
to Observe," pp. 14, 19, 25, 2S. 



Similar cadences to these are made on 
the medium pulse. See "Reay," p. 85. 
We call them " medium-pulse cadences." 
They differ from such as "Bach," IIa. 

73/. Dissonant Cadences. — These are 
closes of lines in which the ear is startled 
by a dissonance where it had expected a 
consonant rest. See the 7 S cadence in 
" Evelyn," p. 80. See " How to Observe 
Haimony," p. 53, il. 97. Such cadences 
are very emphatically expectant, because 
the dissonance requires a resolution on 
the very first chord of the next line. 
They are sometimes called "avoided" 
cadences. The ending of the line is not 
really avoided. It is the old form of 
cadence which is avoided ; the ending of 
the line is really mark&x by the dissonance. 



74. Relations of Cadences. — It is obviously desirable that 
the most conclusive form of the Tonic Cadence should be 
employed at the end of a tune. In close relation to this should 
stand the middle Cadence of a tune. And subordinate Cadences 
of various kinds lead up to these principal points. A certain 
Key and Mode is first given out as the " home " of the ear. and 
to that home, after all its wanderings, the mind will expect a 
safe return. By this " return " the Cadences contribute to 
Unity ; by the way in which they " lead up " to the principal 
cadential points, they show Design, which also is unity ; and by 
their many differences of Key, Mode, and effect, they introduce 
Variety. 

ning of a tune, without closing the* sense 
and feeling of the music too soon. With- 
in the second Period, the Cadence of its 
A Section is allowed to wander away from 
the key and mode all the more freely be- 
cause it is so surely coming back again m 
the final Cadence of the tune. It goes 
into the minor of the Subdominant. See 
Extended ilodulator, Book II., p. 50. 

"Evelyn," p. 80, (Pds.) closes its first 
Period, not with the Dominant, nor with 
the key of the Dominant, but with the 
more startling Dominant Seventh, con- 
trasting strongly with the Tonic Cadence 
at the close. (Sec.) "Within the first Period 
its A Cadence keeps the key decided, but 
the sense " open," by means of a D 3 
chord. Within the second Period, the A 
Section closes not so far from the key as 
"Melcombe," but with the "subdued ex- 
pectancy" of the relative minor. m 

"Cannons," p. 81, (Pds.) divides into two 
at the Dominant Cadence of the relative 
major, which contrasts almost too vividly 
with the minor Tonic at the end. (Sec) In 
Ia both the mode and the key are decided 
by a Dominant Cadence, which prepares 
the mind for the bold contrast in Ib. In 



7ib. Dlustrations. — We propose, in 
describing the relations of different parts 
of tunes, always to describe the relations 
between "Strains" (if the tune is long 

t^nough to be divided into "Strains") first; 

^next, the relations between "Periods" 
within the "Strains;" and next, relations 
between the "Sections" within each of 
the " Periods." It will be convenient to 
place the following mark before observa- 
tions on "Strains" (Str.), the following 
before observations on " Periods" (Pds.), 
and the following before observations on 
"Sections" (Sec.) 

The tune " Melcombe," p. 80, does not 
divide into " Strains." (Pds.) Its second 
Cadence brings to a close the first Period, 
and is marked by that united decision and 
expectancy which is heard in the Tonic of 
the first sharp key. It contrasts well with 
the Cadence at the end of the second 
Period. (Sec.) Within the first Period, the 
first Section prepares the mind by the 
solemnity of the Plagal Cadence for the 
keenness of the first sharp Cadence in 
the second Section. This Plagal Cadence, 
tike other "open" Cadences, leaves the 
key and mode well decided at the begin- 
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EIa the Dominant Cadence of the original 
mode again asserts itself, and properly 
prepares for the Tonic Cadence id Hb. 

If we examine a six-line time like 
" Croft's," p. 81, we notice that it con- 
sists of three Periods. (Pds.) The first and 
last Periods end in the Tonic of the origi- 
nal key, and the second in the Tonic of 
the Dominant key. A more modern 
writer would probably have avoided a 
full close at the end of the first Period. 
These premature closes produce a some- 
what jerky and disconnected effect. (Sec.) 
The subordinate Sections in each Period 
are kept well " open," having a F Cadence, 
Ha an open D Cadence in the first sharp 
key, and HIa a relative minor Cadence. 

"Miiller," p. 82, is a seven-line tune, 
but on trying- it over you easily see that 
it divides into two parts — two Periods — at 
the end of the third line. (Pds.) The long 
cadence tones of the first Period are in 
the Tonic of the Dominant key, and con- 
trast with the Tonic of the principal key 
at the close of the second Period. (Sec.) 
Within the first Period an "open " Tonic 
Cadence, followed by a Dominant Ca- 
dence, lead up to the Dominant key 
Cadence ; and within the second Period 
a Subdominant Cadence, a Dominant key 
Cadence, and a relative minor Dominant 
Cadence (giving great contrasts of effect) 
lead up to the Tonic Cadence. The man- 
ner in which the subordinate Cadences of 
this tune prepare the ear for the principal 
Cadences is an interesting- study. 

"Innocents," p. 83, (Pds.) contrasts the 
close of its first Period with that of its 
second, by means of the Dominant Ca- 
dence. (Sec.) "Within the first Period the 
" open " Plagal Cadence is a quiet pre- 
paration for the brighter S Cadence which 
follows. "Within the second Period, to 
prepare for the final D Cadence, we have 
the brightening effect in IIa of the sD 
Cadence. This is a simple illustration of 
the way in which the second Period con- 
trasts with the first, not only in its B but 
also in its A Section, for Ia and IIa treat 
the same melody with contrast of harmony 
and Cadence. 

The tune "Bach," p. 83, is like two 
short metre tunes. It is here printed 
with equal lines and proper balance of 
rhythm. (Str.) But it is not two tunes, for 
the close of what would be the first tune 
is purposely made expectant. Although 
it ends with a Tonic Cadence, it is not the 



Tonic of the original key, but of the first 
sharp. The mind cannot rest there ; it 
feels the music incomplete. Wo must 
call this, therefore, not' the first tune, but 
the first Strain. The two Strains are 
strongly contrasted in character and Ca- 
dence. (Pds.) Within the first Strain the 
first Period decides the key — the key tc 
be changed in the second Period— almost 
too strongly for modern tastes. But this 
decisiveness has its apology in giving 
occasion for its emphatic repetition at 
the close of the whole tune. Within the 
second Strain the first Period closes (like 
the first Section of the second Period in 
" Evelyn, ' p. 80) in the Tonic of the 
relative minor, which contrasts very 
effectively with the closing Cadence of the 
second Period. The subordinate Cadences 
La, HIa, and IVa are all "open;"FD, 

D 3 , and D*6. And IIa has a Dominant Ca- 
dence of the first sharp key fcRS, leading 
restlessly onwards and upwards into Tin. 

" Sharon," p. 84, (Pds.) closes istPeriod 
with a Dominant Cadence " expecting " 
the final Tonic of the second Period. 
(Sec.) In the first Period a weak-pulse 
Tonic Cadence leads up to the Dominant, 
and in the second Period a weak-pulse first 
sharp Cadence leads up to the Tonic. 

The tune "E.eay,"p. 85, is like "Bach," 
p. 83, in this respect, that it is prevented 
from being two tunes by the first Strain 
being made to close in the key of the 
Dominant. (Str.) The close of the first 
strain well prepares the mind for the 
close of the second Strain, having four 
chords the same, only in the first sharp key 
instead of the original key. (Pds.) With- 
in the first Strain we have the Dominant 
Cadence at the close of Is contrasting 
with the Dominant key cadence at the 
close of TJ.B. In the second Strain we have 
again the Dominant Cadence at the end 
of IHb contrasting with the Tonic Ca- ? 
dence at the end of IVb. (Sec.) The 
subordinate Cadences are manifestly 
subordinate. We have the S cadence of 
Ib introduced by the " medium-pulse DA 
Cadence " of I a ; the SD Cadence of Ub 
introduced by a " medium-pulse 7 S Ca- 
dence " of IIa ; the S Cadence of IIIb 
introduced by the "medium-pulsei, Mb 
Cadence " (in which the m sounds like a 
dissonance) of ITIa ; and the final Tonio 
Cadence of IVb introduced by the 
" medium-pulse D& Cadence " of IVa. 



75. Analysis of Cadences. — In analysing Cadences it is 
important to show the manner in which they contrast with, or 
lead up to, one another. Therefore we write the Cadences of one 
period in one line, and those of another in the next, and so on. 
We employ also the Roman numerals, the letters, and the stops 
to indicate th^ Strains, Periods, and Sections, as in par. 69, abovt* 
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The writing of such analysis is of great value, because ft 
assists the student to concentrate his attention and thought od 
the Relation of Cadences. 



755. Examples. — By comparing the 
following analyses with the tunes them- 
selves, and with our explanation above, 
the student will learn how to write 
Cadence analyses. 



Melcombe, p. 80 — 
Ia FD5 , Ib 8 D ; 
IIa r L 3 , IIb D . 

Evelyn, p, 80— 
1a D 3 , Ib ^ ; 
IIa Z 3 , IIb D . 

Cannons, p. 81 — 
Ia se Jf 5 , Ib S 6 ; 
IIa "3T 3 , IIb L . 

Crofts, p. 81— 
Ia F 3 , Ib D ; 
IIa 8 D 3 , IIb S D ; 

iiia "Ar 3 , niB d . 



Muller, p. 82- 




Ia D 3 


Ib S 5 , 


Ic S D 




IIa F 3 , 


IIb 8 D 3 , 


He »Al , 


IId D . 


Innocents, p. 


83— 


Ia FD& , 


Ib S 5 ; 


IIa s D , 


IIb D . 


Bach, p. 83 — 




Ia FD 5 . 


Ib D ; 


IlA feB SZ> 5 , 


IIb s D ;- 


IIIa D 3 , 


IIIb L ; 


iya m» , 


IVb D • 


Sharon, p. 84 — 


Ia 9 4 DD 3 , 


IB S* ; 


IIa ^DD 3 , 


IIbD . 


Reay, p. 85 — 




Ia iSdDb 


, Ib S* 


IIa sD^S 


, IIb s D 


IIIa RM6 


IIIb S 5 ; 


IV a 1 SdVb 


IVbD . 



76. Relations of Melodic and Rhythmic Reply.— Nothing 

contributes more to show that one part of a tune belongs to 
another than some similarity or contrast in the Rhythm, or in the 
upward or downward motion of its phrases. The relationship is 
all the more striking when these points of similarity or contrast 
appear in corresponding parts of Sections or Periods, — for 
example, when the opening of one Section is similar or contrasted 
with the opening of another, — or when the close of one Section or 
Period replies to the close of another. 

76b. Rhythmic Imitation. — In the tune there occurs the rhythm TAA-efe TAA-efe 

"Rousseau," p. 100, the rhythm taa taa- taa. Even if there were no unity of 

efe taa taa occurs at the opening of each melody these rhythms would still bind the 

Wtien— and at the close of Pds. I & HI sections together. In the melody of the 
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time "Evelyn," p. SO, Id shows that it 
belongs to Ia by imitating- it one step 
lower, and by imitating-, not only its 
melodic shape, but also its rhythm. Uoth 
lines beyin with taa -aatai. Notice that 
to produce their proper effect these 
rhythmic imitations should always occupy 
the same places of corresponding sections. 
The section Hb has little connection with 
any of the other sections. But it reminds 
us of IIa in its close, — and that chiefly by 
virtue of its rhythmic imitation, for melodi- 
cally the imitation is a distant one ; we 
ean only say that both the phrases fall. 
Niigeli, the author of " Life let us cher- 
Vsh," p. 101, was very earnest in -teaching 
^.is pupils the principles of " Rhythmic 
Reply." It is interesting to see how in this 
tune he treats the rhythmic form taa-ai- 

EE TAA TAI TEE TAA-A1 TEE TAA-AI-EE, 

clothing it with a variety of tune forms. 
In "See, the conquering hero," p. 104, the 
great rhythm is tafatefe taatai taa taa, 
and this binds the tune together in all 
directions. 

76c. Similar and Contrary Motion. — In 
the tune "Melcombe," p. 80, the second 
line declares its relationship to the first 
by the downward stepwise phrase starting 
from d\ because the first line had a similar 
downward phrase starting from 5. This 
is called relation by ** Similar Motion." 
The third line shows its relationship to 
the first by a contrasted opening. It 
moves stepwise upward from in, just as 
the first line moved stepwise downward 
from s. In the same way the opening of 
the fourth line also reminds us of the 
third by contrast. This is called relation 
by " Contrary Motion." 

76d. Generally Contrasted Motion. — In 
the time "Cannons," p. 81, Ib shows its 
connection with Ia by an imitation both 
melodic and rhythmic one third higher, 
and IIa and b show that they belong to 
those which-precede them, not by exactly 
contrary motion, but by generally con- 
trasted motion. The feeling of upward 
movement has been strongly impressed 
on the mind by Ia and b, and it is tem- 
pered and toned down by the generally 
downward movement of IIa and b. 

76e. Similar and Contrary Wavings.— 
In the melody of "Crofts," p. 81, Ib 
indicates its unity with Ia by making its 
first phrase of. four tones move "down, 
up, dowTi," while the corresponding 
phrase of Ia moved "up, down, up," and 
by making its closing phrase of two tones 
move down while the closing phrase of Ia 
moves up. This we call " contrary wav- 
ing," to distinguish it from contrary 
motion, for contrary motion, interval by 
interval, would have made the second 
line is | r :m \r :$ \f : The 



first phrase of IIa reminds us of the first 
phrase of Ia by similar waving ; its tones 
moving "up, down, up" like those of Ia, 
but with different intervals. Exactly 
similar motion would have made : I, | 
I r : d | r : The closing phrases of 
Ia and IIa have similar motion. The 
first phrase of Hb replies (though in 
another key) to the corresponding phrase 
of Ib by similar motion (almost repetition) 
except for the substitution of d for s, 
which introduces a bit of contrary waving. 
The closing phrases of Ib and IIb are in 
simple contrary motion. The section HXa. 
asserts its kinship with Ia by repeating 
its last four tones. These fomi its first 
phrase, and its second phrase replies 
thereto by a " generally contrasted " mo- 
| tion. Each accent is approached down- 
{ ward, just as in the first phrase each 
accent was approached upward. It is 
sometimes difficult to describe these 
melodic relations, but the ear feels them 
nevertheless, and acknowledges thein as 
a source of unity. The section Mb opens 
with exact contrary motion to the last 
phrase of HIa, and closes with contrary 
waving to its own first phrase. 

76/. Repetit ion,— The beauty of the tune 
"Bach," p. 83, lies much in its "repeti- 
tion" of the second section Ib in the close 
IVb. Repetition in music, as Mr. Ruskin 
says about the repetition of forms in 
pictures, " indicates a quiet and satisfied 
state of mind." But if repetition were 
not set off by variety it would only show 
indifference and dulness. It is interest- 
ing to notice the way in which the mind is 
prepared for the repetition in this case. 
The rhythm at least of Ib is not allowed to 
be forgotten when IIb (which also closes 
a period) repeats the characteristic part 
of its taa taatai, not in the same tones, 
but (with altered key) in the tones of Ia. 
This was enough for IIb to do ; if the 
taa taatai had been followed by the 
"taatai taa, the imitation would have 
been unnecessarily 'close. The section 
UIb (which occupies a similar position at 
the end of a period) wanders farthest 
■ from the favourite theme both in rhythm 
I and in mode ; biit change and variety 
J' have reached their limit, for the ear is 
| delighted at the opening of IVa, not only 
j to return to the major mode, but to have 
a joyful leap downward from the d\ 
which calls to memory 'the characteristic 
interval cZ 1 to r, and prepares us to hear 
its touching hopefulness at the opening 
of IVb. Incidentally the student will 
not fail to notice in the opening, sections 
— the A's — of each period the quiet step- 
wise motion. Especially he will observe 
how \ s : I \ s in IVa repb'es in con- 
trary motion to. the \m : r \m of IIa, 
and how \m if \s in IVa replies to 
the W : cZ' J r' of Ha. 

H 
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Another illustration of repetition is 
supplied by the tune "Reay," p. 85. 
Here there are four periods, in which the 
first sections of each period — the A's — 
are distinguished by rising accents, and 
the second sections— the B's — by falling- 
accents. The section IVa is the same as 
Ia. The ear is prepared for this repeti- 
tion by the variety and contrast which 
the intervening first sections — A's — sup- 
ply. The section TTa replies to I a by 
similar waving in its first phrase, and 
contrary motion ia its second. The section 
TTIa. replies to Ia by a strong contrast, 
especially in its cadence pbrase ; and 
after so many changes the ear is glad to 
welcome again the striking section with 
which the tune begun. 

In the well-known tune " Innocents," 
p. S3, we bave an illustration of the 
monotonous effect of repetition. The 
repetition of Ia by IIa would undoubtedly 
be very wearisome if modern harmony 
had not contrived to carry the section TTa 
into the first sharp key, thus introducing 
variety. On the other hand, in "Kous- 
seau," p. 100, we see how the marked 
contrary motion and higher pitch of the 
middle period gives variety and rebief to 
the ear, and so makes it welcome the 
repetition of the quiet first period. 

76g. Imitating Sections. — In the tune 
"Cannons," p. 81, Ib imitates Ia a minor 
Third higher ; in other words, it repeats 
it in the relative major. In the second 
period of the tune " Miiller," p. 82, IIb 
imitates Ua one step higher, and lie 



imitates IIb four steps higher still. Notice 
that both these are rising imitations, and 
convey the idea of excitement. 

IQh. Transitional Imitation. — In the 
tune " Sharon," p. Si, the first three 
tones of TJa are exactly the same as 
those of Ia, and the next five tones are 
the same a Fifth higher- in fact, they 
are the same tones, only in another key. 
The harmony changes that part of the 
section into the first sharp key. Imita- 
tions of this kind are very frequent ; we 
have already noticed them in "Bach," 
p. S3, and "Croft," p. 81, above. The 
student will soon see how the section Ib 
of "Sharon," p. 84, reminds us of Ia, 
not only by its contrasted cadence, but 
by the "way in which its strong accents 
rise from I to t just as those of Ia rose 
from mto s. The section Ha begins like 
Ia, but its accents rise higher, from m to 
s, from s to /, from I to d x . No wonder 
that after this threefold experience of 
rising passion the ear is thankful for the 
generally contrasted motion of Ub. Notice 
how in Book II, p. 59, the section Up of 
"Lux Vitpe" imitates Ib, one being in 
the first sharp key, and the other being 
in the principal key. Notice, en the 
same page, how one line of " Seaford " 
imitates the other, the first being in the 
principal key, and the second in the 
second sharp key: and how one line of 
" Calvary " imitates the other, one being 
in the relative minor of the principal key, 
and the other being a Fourth higher, in 
the second sharp major. 



77. Relation of "Parts" in Harmony.— Just as the ear 
observes the relation of similarity and contrast in different 
phrases of melody heard separately, so it observes them in the 
different " parts" of harmony sounding together. When two 
parts move in the same or nearly the same direction, they are 
said to be in Similar Motion. When two parts move in opposite 
directions, they are said to be in Contrary Motion. When one 
part holds the same tone while the other part moves upward or 
downward, the one is said to be in ObliqyiQ Motion to the other. 
These manifestations of similarity and contrast show a fellowship 
and unity between one " part " in the harmony and another. As 
the outer parts (generally soprano and bass) are those most 
noticed by the ear, a relative motion between those parts is 
more effective than when it exists between other parts. 



77&. Blustrations. — There is Simitar 
Motion between soprano and bass in the 
openings of "Melcnmbe," p. 80, Ia and 
Ib. There is Contrary Motion between 
soprano and bass both at the beginning 
and at the close of " Melcombe," p. SO, 
IIa. At the opening of the same section 



both soprano and tenor are in Obliqut 
Motion with the contralto. Similarly, in 
the close of *' Sharon," p. 84. Ib, both 
soprano and contralto are in Oblique 
Motion with tenor. In " Evelyn," p. 80, 
we have Similar Motion between soprano 
and bass "in the close of Ia, and Contrary 
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Motion in the closes of IIa and IIb. In 
the close of Ib, two of the parts stand 
still while the other two parts move in 
Contrary I\ lotion one with the other. In 
the close of "Innocents," p. 83, Ia, two 
parts stand while the other parts move in 
Similar Motion one with the other. It is 
the same in "There is a ladie," p. 139, 
on the first four pulses. We very fre- 
quently find two parts move in Similar 
Motion while a third part sets them off 
by Contrary Motion. See the opening- of 



each section of "Innocents," p. 83, and the 
opening of the Ia and IIa in "Melcombe," 
p. 80, and the opening- of "Croft's," p. 81, 
I a. The relation of Similar and Contrary 
Motion is felt by the ear even when the 
parts do not imitate each other in exact 
intervals; thus, in the close of "Inno- 
cents," p. 83, Ib, we have Similar Motion 
between soprano and bass, and we feel 
that this is replied to in the close of IIb 
by contrary motion between the same two 
parts. 



78. Analysis of Response.— Taking the word " Eesponse " 
to include both rhythmic and melodic reply, as well as relations 
of '* parts " in harmony, the student can now analyse for himself. 
In doing so, he will find it useful to study " Responses " in 
connection with the place they occupy in the rhythmical 

Eroportions of the tunc. First, let him study the Kcsponsc of 
train to Strain, if the tune be so extended as to be divisible 
into Strains ; next, that of Period to Period within each Strain ; 
and next, that of Section to Section within each Period. In 
analysis exercises observations about Strains should be preceded 
by this symbol (Str.) ; on Periods, by this (Pds.) ; on Sections, 
by this (Sec.) ; and on Harmony, by this (Har.) 

785. Illustrations. — 

u Rous seau's Dream" p. 100. 

(Pds.) HIa and b repeats Ia and b. 
IIa and b gives variety to the tune by 
contrary motion to the other periods. 
The periods have a close rhythmic rela- 
tion. 

(Sec.) "Within period I, Ib imitates Ia 
a Third higher in its opening, and in its 
iclose is the same with a little rhythmic 
rvariation. Within period EC, IIb repeats 
'JIa with little more than rhythmic varia- 
►tion in the close. 

] (Har.) Similar motion between the two 
fright-hand parts in Ib and IIa and b. 
HDbh'que motion of left-hand against right- 
-hand, rising in Ib and falling in IIb. 

" See, the conq ueri ng hero" p. 104. 
I (Pds.) Period HE exactly repeats I. 
CTCb exactly imitates Ib in its bold rhythm. 
|The cadence of IIb contrasts with that of 
Kb by going into the first sharp key and 
[closing the last two measures of its air 
dn exactly contrary motion. The spirit 
|bf the whole period Ha, b is more sub- 
Jdued than that of Ia, b, and so prepares 
{the ear for the repetition. 

(Sec.) Within the first period the 
■hythm of the opening of Ib is copied 
rom the close of that in Ia. The cadence 
tf Ia contrasts with that of Ib by setting 
dominant against Tonic. The melody in 

le opening of Ib moves up from m to s 
Sin contrast with that of Ia, which moves 
^downward from s to m, and this is 
{followed by the contrast of d\ s with s d. 
Within period EC, IIb imitates IIa closely 



in its opening rhythm with similar 
motion, using the relative minor instead 
of the major. The relative minor cadence 
of IIa prepares the mind well for the 
first sharp cadence of IIb. 

(Har.) The two sopranos move through- 
out very much in similar motion. The 
contralto at the beginning of Ib allows 
the other parts to rise in oblique motion, 
and near the close of IIa allows them to 
fall obliquely. There is contrary motion 
between first soprano and contralto near 
the opening of IIb. 

"Life let us cherish," p. 101. 

(Pds.) EUa, b exactly repeats Ia, b 
IIa, b imitates Ia, b in its rhythm, 
especially in the taa -ai -ee (or taa-ai 
tee) taa tai tee at the beginning of 
every phrase but one. That one is in the 
wildest part of the tune — at the opening 
of IIb. The period IIa, b contrasts; with 
Ia, b by means of its Dominant cadence 
against the Tonic. It opens with a gener- 
ally-contrasted motion of s down to d, 
against m up to d { . It is lively in style 
and light in accompaniment, so as to 
prepare the mind for the repetition of 
Ia, b by HIa, b. 

(Sec.) Within period I, Ib repeats Ia in 
the opening, and makes with it a gener- 
ally-contrasted motion, and a contrasted 
cadence in the close. Within period II, 
IIb opens with a contrasted waving as 
against the opening of IIa, and in its 
second phrase has a striking piece of 
contrary motion— s f m against the r mj 
of IIa. 
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KEY F. 
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r :r |m :d 
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Ia. key F. LIFE LET US CHERISH. Naoeli. 

n :-« :- If :m :f s :- :- id' :- :- d :- :- |r :d :r rc :f :m |r :- : \ 



a,:- :- |r :- :- m :- :- |- :- :- 

d,:- :- j- :- :- - :- :- j- :- :- m :- :- |s :- :t, d :- :m |s :- 

I«- FlKE. 

m :- :- |r :d :r 

s,:- :- |f, :- :- 



m :- :- tf :it] :f 
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s :- :- |d ( :- : 


d :- :- |r :- :- 
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m :- :~ |- :- :- 



IIa. 

s :- ;f |r :iu :f 

s,:t, :r |s,:t, :r 
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SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COMES. 
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79. Relations of Fugal Imitation. — A favourite mode of 
declaring the unity of a musical piece, especially among the 
older writers, was that of causing Imitations or contrasts, not in 
different phrases of the same melody, nor in different " parts " 
of the harmony sounded at the same time, but in different parts 
of the harmony sounded at different times. This kind of 
Imitation is the more effective if the imitating phrases seem to 
'* fly " one after the other, and especially if they make their entry 
after a pause in the particular voice to which they belong. They 
arc called Fugal or Flyinq Imitations. 

80. Analysis of Fugal Imitations —In analysing Fugal Imi- 
tations, it is well to say — (1st) between what "parts" the imitation 
occurs, (2nd) after how many pulses it enters, (3rd) at what interval 
(above or below) it starts, and (4th) for how long it continues. 



80&. Example.— In "Flora gave me," 
p. 142, Ib, the imitation on the words 
" None so fair," is— (1st) bet-ween 1st S. 
with B. and 2nd S. with C., (2nd) after 
one ptilse, (3rd) at the unison and. fifth 
above, (4th) for three measures; that 
on " These I placed," IIa, is— (1st) be- 
tween find S. with T., and C. with B., 
(2nd) 'after three measures, (3rd) at the 
fifth below, (4th) for two measures : 
that on " Smiling meadows," Va, is — (1st) 
between 1st S., C, T., 2nd S., and B., 
(2nd) after two pulses, one pulse, two 
ptdses, and two pulses, (3rd) at the 
octave and ifourth below, (4th) for two 
measures; that on "Come, ye happy 
ones," VTA,is — (1st) between 1st S., C, 
2nd S., and T., (2nd) after one pulse in 
each ease, (3rd) at the unison and octave, 



(4th) two measures ; in the second treat- 
ment, VIb, it is— (1st) between 1st S., 
C., 2nd S., and T., (2nd) after one pulse 
in each case, (3rd) at the unison and 
octave, (4th) for two measures. 

Note that sequential imitations in the 
same part are not fugal imitations. The 
student should also notice that in answer- 
ing the second question the distance be- 
tween the last entry of the theme and 
that which immediately precedes it should 
be given, but in answering the third ques- 
tion the interval of the entry from the 
theme asjirst announced should be given. 

80c. Companion. — When an imitating 
phrase is accompanied by another part a 
3rd, 6th, or 10th below, we propose to call 
the accompanying x>art a " companion." 



81. Relations of Sequence. — When imitating phrases 
follow closely one after the other in the same " part " they are 
said to form a Sequence, or " following." When the Sequence is 
confined to one " part " (as soprano or bass), it is called a Melodic 
Sequence. When all the parts have a Sequence of their own, 
they are said to make a Harmonic Sequence. 



8U>. Tlie Word " Sequence." — Some 
teachers confine the use of this word to 
harmonic sequence, and to such harmonic 
sequences as can be obtained withont 
change of key or mode. 

81c, Melodic Sequence. — Examples of 
this, shorter or longer, are very common. 
We have in the air of "O thou that 
tellcst," a phrase of three tones imitated 
in four-fold sequence, each imitation 
rising a step. 

key A. 
:d Id :t, :r |r :d :m |m :r :f |f :m 

-4-1- 



gg gggsi 



=fr-t-t=£J 



This may be called a Contralto Sequence', 
there is no sequence in the accompani- 
ment. In the third section of " London ' 
as commonly harmonized, we have a 
three-fold sequence of two tones in the 
Bass, each imitation rising a step. 

key Bt7. 
:f, |r, :s, In, :1, If, 



Si 



i^^pgfi 



There is a simple sequence in the tenor, 
but not in the other part3. "Wo may call 
this a Bass Sequence. See also " How to 
Observe," il. 74. p. 37, where the sequences 
of soprano and tenor are only fractional. 
In the well-known tune "St, Bride" 
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SEQUENCE, TONAL AND PERFECT. 



there is in the third line a very good 
soprano and bass sequence, but there is 
no clear sequence in the other parts. 

81d. Harmonic Sequence. — Those which 
are formed without alteration of key or 
mode are called "Tonal Sequences," of 
which the following are examples, the 
one rising a step, the other falling a step. 

Tonal Seq. (one step higher). 
key F. s. Smith. 

:t, 




Tonal Seq. (one step lower). 
key E. J. S. C. 

1 :1 |s :a 



r :f |.s :s 
r' :r' |r' :r' 



:s |f 
:m jf 
:d' |d' 



f.n:r.d|t, :t, j m.r:d.t, |l f 



-I — I — 1-4 



V ' — f-r-t 1 1 1 



-, r 



1— T 



I i 



P^H^S^^ 



See Tonal Sequences in "How to Ob- 
serve," a. 75, p. 3S, and il. 196, p. 107. 

More exact imitations can be made by 
the help of transition and modulation, 
and such sequences may be called "Tran- 
sitional or Modulating Sequences." The 
following is a simple modulating sequence, 
going from major to relative minor, and 
falling a Third. 

Major to Relative Minor. 
KEY E. Turle. 
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The following is the reverse of this, 
moving from minor to relative major, 
and rising a Third. 



:d 
):m, 

t 



Minor to Relative Major, 
key A. 



t, :t, |1, :n 

se, :se, |1, :s, 

m :r |d :m 

m, :*, |1, :d 



J. S. C. 
r :r |d 

t, :t, |d 

s :f |m 

s, is, Id 



t j r ' 'jTi ffl 



The following is a sequence to the first 
fiat key, major. Notice that if written in 
the " better method" (which, for the con- 
venience of the singer, is not employed 
in passing transition), the bass of the 
second half would be :/, \ m, : r, \ d, 
and the other parts would similarly show 
a perfect sequence. It rises a Fourth. 

First Flat Key. 
key A. Dykes. 







The following is the reverse of the last. 
It makes a sequence in the first sharp 
key, major, and rises a Fifth. Iu the 
better method, the second half of the 
bass would be : (, \d : r | to, and the 
other parts would show their imitation in 
the same way. 



ErSING A STEP, A THIivl>, A FIFTH. FALLING A STEP. 
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First Sharp Key. 

KF.Y D. MeXDBI.SSOIJN. 
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Bee a first sharp sequence in "How to 
Observe," il. 101, p. 55. 

The following sequence rises one step 
by means of the first flat minor. 

First Flat Minor. 
key Bt2. J. S. C. 



d :f |m :de 

Si :s, |s, :1, 

n :r |d :n 

d :t, |d :1, 



r :s |f 

1. :1. Il, 
f :n |r 




I i i i i 

I J I i J JL J I 



The following falls a step by means of 
the first sharp, major. It will be easily 
seen that if de in the contralto were made 
se, as in the " better method" of writing, 
the contralto would be — 
:t Ise :se |1 : ] r It, :t, |d 

and the other parts would correspond. 
It is very common for music to pass into 
another key to get this kind of sequence. 
See " How to Observe," il. 147, p. 82. 

First Sharp Major. 
key F. J. S. C. 




The following sequence rises a Third 
by mean3 of the first sharp minor. 



KEY F. 

s 
d 



First Sharp Minor. 
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:fe |n 

:t : |n 
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The transitions of two removes allow 
us to rise or fall a step without modula- 
tion. The second sharp key rises a step 
thus — 

Second Sharp Key. 
key D. E.t.m. J. S. C. 
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See " How to Observe," il. 153, p. 86. 

The second flat key falls a step, thus — 
Second Flat Key. 
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ANALYSIS OF SEQUENCE. ORGAN-POINT, ETC. 



See "How to Observe," Hi 154, p. 87. 
A common case in which tones leave the 
original key for the sake of getting this 
kind of sequence is that which we have 
called oscillating sequence. See two cases 



in " How to Observe," il. 150, p. 84. See 
also " Musical Theory," Book II., pp. 60 
and 59. And compare on this whole 
subject, " Construction Exercises," pp. 
42, 44, 51, 52, 94. 



82. Analysis of Sequence. — In analysing a Sequence it is 
important to enquire— 1st) What is its structure, as melodic, 
and if so, in -what "part;" or harmonic, and if so, tonal or 
perfect ; and with what transitions or modulations ? 2nd) What 
is the length (counted by pulses) of each limb in the Sequence ? 
3rd) Does each limb rise or fall from the previous one, and by 
what interval ? 4th) Of how many limbs does the Sequence 
consist ? 



825. Illustrations. — Thus, the example 
from "O thou that tellest," above, is— 
1st) a contralto sequence, 2nd) of three 
pulses, 3rd) rising a second, 4th) four- 
fold. The example from S. Smith is— 1st) 
a harmonic tonal sequence, 2nd) of four 
pulses, 3rd) rising a second, and 4th) two- 
fold. The example from Mr. Turle is — 
1st) a harmonic perfect sequence, going 
from major to relative minor, 2nd) of 
four pulses, 3rd) falling a minor Third, 
and 4th) two-fold. The next, by J. S. C, 
is — 1st) a perfect harmonic sequence, 



from minor to relative major, 2nd) of 
four pulses, 3rd) rising a Third, and 
4th) two-fold. In the example from 
Mendelssohn there is — 1st) a perfect 
harmonic sequence, moving to the first 
sharp key, 2nd) of four pulses, 3rd) 
rising a Fifth, and 4th) two-fold. In 
" Every valley," p. 156, from the seven- 
teenth to the nineteenth measures there is 
—1st) a harmonic tonal sequence, 2nd) 
two pulses, 3rd) rising a second, 4th) 
seven-fold. 



83. Organ-point, Recurring Bass, and Double Counter- 
point. — " Organ-point," which will be explained in connection 
with Harmony, is a long-held Dominant or Tonic. It is chiefly 
used for strongly asserting the key, and so contributing to 
the unity of the music. " Ground (or Recurring) Bass " is a 
bass phrase or " figure " (generally instrumental) constantly 
recurring throughout the piece, and giving it a strange kind of 
unity. A passage in Double Counterpoint is one in which the 
lower " parts " of the first phrase become the higher " parts " of 
the second phrase, and vice versa. On all these subjects consult 
" Construction Exercises," pp. 64, 147. 



84. Development of Themes. — The methods of Imitation 
above described, with some others, enable a composer to announce 
a musical phrase (which may be called the "Model," or the 
" Subject," or the " Theme ") at the beginning of his composition, 
and then to introduce it again in varied forms and under varied 
circumstances in other parts of the same composition. "When 
this is done on a well-developed plan, the hearer becomes 
conscious of a beautiful design; and the employment of desigu 
in composition not only secures unity and variety, but engrosses 
the interest, and gives an intellectual as well as an emotional 
pleasure. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THEMES. 
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84ft. Means of Tliemntic Development. — 
Some of the means of developing a theme 
have already been described under the 
heads of Rhythmic, Melodic, Harmonic, 
and Fugal Imitation. To these, others 
are added in the follo^ving table. Some 
of them afford but distant imitations of 
the theme ; still they are sufficient, when 
skilfully introduced, to stir the memory 
and gTatify the ear. 

1. A Theme. 

keyF. m :f.n|r :t, M 



2. Do., Raised. 

In :l.s|f 



t§!EEm£E£E^m 



3. Do., Lowered. 

It, :n .r Id :1, 




4. Do., Widened. 

Id :s .pi Id :1, 
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5. Do., Narrowed. 
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6. Do., Lengthened. 

A :— If :n Ir :— It, : 
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Hill 



7. Do., Shortened. 

Id .f,m:r .t, 




8. Do., with Repetition. 

Id :f.m|d :f.n|r :t, Ir :t ( 




9. Do., with Omission. 
Id :- .m |r 



l^^il 



10. Do., tvith Changed Order. 

|d :m.f|r :t, II 



11. Do., with Reversed Order. 

It, :r.m|f :d 




12. Do., Inverted. 

Id :s,.I, It, :r 




13. Do., in a New Key. 
key C. Isd 1 |f . m ' | r ' ;t 




14. Do., in New Mode. 

II, :r .d It, :se, 




15. Do., in New Measure. 

|d:-:- |f :-:m |r :- :- it,:- :- 




16. Do., with New Accent. 

:& |f.n:r |t, || 
Si 

17. Do., with Ornamentation. 
|d,s,.d,Pi:f,r.m,d|r,t l .r,d:t, 
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ANALTSIS OF THEMATIC DEVELOPMENT. 



18. Do., with Accompaniment. 

/ d :f ,m r :t, 



.t„r:s,s,.s,f 




19. Do., in a New "Part." 

f,l,.r,f:i!,s ( .T,s 



|m,s.d,s:r,s.d,s 
d :f .n 



:t, 



y*y3gg|g ^ggg 



20. Do. t with Nev} Accompaniment. 




Do., in Fugnl Style. 




Any two or more of these means of 
thematic development may he combined . 
Thus a theme may he both lengthened 
and ornamented, both raised and inverted, 
shortened and lowered, changed both in 
key and mode, and so on. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to exhaust all the con- 
trivances by means of which a theme can 
be made different while it is still felt to 
be the same. See further, pp. 186, 187. 

84c. Examples.— Thematic development 
is best studied in good instrumental music, 
b'ke that of the Haydn or First Move- 
ment Form (p. 398), or the Fugue Form 
(p. 220), The reason why instrumental 
music gives more scope for thematic de- 
velopment than vocal music is that it has 
a much greater compass, so that a theme 
which itself covers, say a Fifth or a Sixth, 
can be easily repeated an octave above or 
an octave below. Band music offers also 
the advantage of reproducing the same 
theme by means of instruments of differ- 
ent quab'ty and effect. Moreover, instru- 
mental music is free from any of those 
limitations or requirements which poetry 
always imposes on its sister art. Lobe 
quotes the Grand Finale to Haydn's Sym- 
phony in D as a rare example of thematic 
development. In so small a work as this 
we can only print the first " strain" of 
this " movement," but it is sufficient to 
let the pupil see the "surroundings" of 
Development, and the manner in which 
it is introduced. Every measure in this 
extract teaches something. See p. 207. 



85. Analysis of Thematic Development.— In tracing the 
development of a theme it is as necessary as ever to bear in 
mind the rhythmical divisions of the music we are analysing. 
The effectiveness of a new development depends upon the place 
as well as the manner in which it makes its appearance. Wc 
must, therefore, first divide the piece into its Strains, Periods, 
and Sections, and then see where the special points of thematic 
development make their appearance, and of what kind they are. 
There may be more than one theme in a piece of music, but in the 
early analysis exercises it will be better to trace one theme at a 
time. We have, therefore, to answer these questions — 1st) What 
is the theme to be developed ? 2nd) What appearances does it 
make in Ia, Ib, &c., and in what manner does it appear there ?* 



EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION. CBARACTKRISTTCS OP KEYS. 
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85ft. Illustration.— Thus, if we listen to 
the first strain of Haydn's Finale, p. 207, 
we shall notice that it divides itself into 
two parts just where the music comes to 
a cadence in key A, the first sharp key, 
and where the principal theme enters 
again in that key. Behind that point 
there are fifty-four measures, and beyond 
it sixty-four. Behind it, the music easily 
divides into two periods at the point 
where, after a long run, the first theme 
enters in the first flat key, at measure 31. 
Beyond the central cadence the music 
easily divides into two periods, just where, 
after a long- run, the new singing' theme 
enters — at measure 84. Thus we have — 
lA=l8meas.,lB=12meas., IlA=13meas., 
IIb=11 meas., ITIa=10 meas., ITIb=19 
meas., IVa=18 meas., IVb=17 meas. 

The principal theme is, 1st)— 

Is :f |r :— jf :m |d : — 



:s, !r :r.m|d 



|r :- 



2nd) It appears in Ia, meas. 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and again 7, S, 9, 10, and is repeated an 
octave higher in meas. 11, 12, 13, 14, and 
again 15, 16, 17, 18. In Ib this theme 
does not occur. In IIa the first part 
of it appears in the first flat key, meas. 
1, 2, and is repeated in the left hand part, 
m. 3, 4, 5. It is taken up again by the 
bass at meas. 8, 9, 10. In IIb this theme 
does not oeeur. In UIa it appears in the 
first sharp key, in meas. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5, 6, 7, 8, with a delayed cadence in 9, 10. 
In HIb this theme does not occur. In 
IVa this theme does not occur. But in 
rVB the first part of it appears in a con- 
tracted form with altered accents, re- 
peated in a lively and elegant passage for 
six measures, and the second part of it is 
also repeated, with slight alteration, five 
times. This subject is pursued further 
under the heading of the " Haydn or 
First Movement Form " below p. 198. 



86. Development of Emotional Expression,— Music lays 
hold of our emotions — 1st, by the emphasis given to particular 
tones of the scale (see the subject of mental effects, above, 
pp. 17 to 20) ; 2nd, by the rhythm and style of movement which. 
is used (see the effects of measure and rhythm, above, pp. 25 
to 38) ; 3rd, by the skilful use of key and mode (see the Minor 
Mode, above, pp. 40 and 48 ; Modulation, p. 52 ; Transition, 
pp. 53, 57, &c.) ; 4th, by the combinations of force and speed in 
aid of expression (see Book IY) ; and 5th, by the nature and 
style of the harmony (see Book Y). When these materials are 
so used as to produce a progressive development of emotion — 
carrying the mind through the various phases of expectation, 
discovery, and satisfaction — they give life and unity to the tune. 
The Development of Theme described in the last paragraph 
sparkles like a golden thread of intellectual interest running 
through the composition, but the Development of Emotional 
Expression (which may employ various themes) stirs the soul 
more deeply — makes it feel the throb of Life, and compels it to 
march in the path of Power. 



86&. Characteristics of Keys. — It will 
be readily understood that major mode 
times have a very different character 
from minor mode tunes whose Tonics are 
at the same pitch. It is also felt that 
when a tune is raised to a higher key it 
becomes more bright, and when changed 
to a lower key it becomes more dull. 
Moreover, it is obvious that, in singing, 
a key which places its Tonic cadence in 
the middle of the vocal range produces a 
different effect from one that requires 
that cadence to be in the lower or higher 



part of the voice. This is the distinction 
which old writers made between Plagal 
and Authentic melodies. A melody in 
key G, ranging from s, to s, would be 
called a Plagal melody, and one in key C, 
ranging from d to d 1 , would be called 
Authentic. But the attempt to affix 
certain characters to each of the keys, as 
when it is said that D major expresses 
"majesty, grandeur, and pomp," and 
C major, " innocence, manly resolve, and 
deep religious feelings" and that G major 
is the " favourite key of youth, express- 
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ing sincerity of faith, quiet love, calm 
meditation, simple gTace, pastoral life, 
and a certain humour and brightness," 
is, we think, a mistake. There "might be 
some foundation for these fancies'under 
the old system of organ and piano tuning, 
by which keys most distant from G were 
the most out of tune, but " equal tempera- 
ment " by its very name claims equabty 
among the keys. Besides, the pitch has 
been raised one step since Handel's time, 
and "See, the conquering hero," which 
is quoted as an "unrivalled example" 
of the bright, joyous G major, was really 
sounded in what we now call F major, a 
key which our fanciful writers say " is at 
once full of peace and joy, but also ex- 
presses effectively a light, passing regret 
— a mournful, but not a deeply sorrowful 
feeling,"— which is a very poor account 
of " See, the conquering hero." 

86c. Musical Emotion General, not 
Definite, but Real and Powerful. — It must 
be borne in mind that music expresses 
feelings without showing the particular 
object of those feelings. Its emotional 
expression is general and indefinite, and 
words are too precise and exact to de- 
Ecribe it. Our best description in words 
always limits too much the musical effect 
described. For example, the lowly plead- 
ing of love in a certain musical phrase may 
to one mind suggest some human affec- 
tion ; to another mind, the dedication of 
a soul to God. Or a lively utterance of 
joy in another musical phrase may carry 
one man into the excitement of the dance, 
while it fills another with thoughts of the 
morning song of the lark. In musical 
expression there is always some scope 
and "play" left for our own imagination 
and our own mood of mind to fill up the 
details ; and our own imaginations are 
often too realistic to perceive all that 
there is in the music, ilaking allowance 
for this, however, the effort to analyse 
and describe is a very valuable one to the 
student. It compels him to observe more 
closely, to watch the relation of one 
mental state with another, and to see an 
order in the development of the idea and 
feeling throughout the tune. It has been 
proved by experiment that if a tunc is 
composed and sent to musical men in 
different parts of the world for emotional 
analysis, their accounts of it will be in 
different words, but will possess a won- 
derful unanimity in their description of 
the f eeling and purpose of the piece. 

8&J. Examples. — The student must be- 
gin with the simplest tunes, and go on to 
the more difficult. Let him listen to the 
tune, and not be afraid to write down 
what it says to his own feelings as he 
hears it, remembering that though it may 
say something slightly different to an- 
other, it will be something of the same 



kind, and the development of thought 
and feeling will be in the same order. 
Thus, if we take Ia of the tune " Mel- 
combe," p. 60 (with its firm d m s accents, 
and with'its exceptioual leap giving em- 
phasis to the touching I) as representing 
some kindly sentiment, — Ib (with its imi- 
tated motion) may be taken as a medita- 
tion on the subject, — IIa (emphasizing 
the prayerful rah, and the desolate /ah) 
as a humble emotion, and Hb (with all 
its acceuts on doh, me, and soh) as a 
firm conclusion of the whole matter. 
This gradual development of sentiment 
and feeling binds the whole tune together. 
Following the plan of analysis, p. 88, we 
should write the emotional form of 
" Melcombe " thus — 

Ia A thoughtful sentiment , 

Ib Elevation of the same ; 

Ha A subdued feeling 9 

IIb Firm conclusion 

If we suppose that Ia of the tune 
"Evelyn," p. 80, expresses the quiet 
sentiment of the " calm " me, Ib replies 
to it with an equally urgent rhythm, but 
(by its emphasis on ray and ./ah) with 
deeper emotion, ELa solemnly (because of 
its harmony) but firmly restores the 
calmness, and Hb (with its strong accent 
and lengthening of the prayerful rah, 
and its emphatic leap downward upon 
lah) makes the emotion of Ib prevail over 
all. The emotional form of "Evelyn," 
p. 80, would be thus— 

Ia Quiet sentiment , 

Ib The same with deeper emotion ; 

IIa Firm and solemn assertion , 

IIb Strong emotion 

The emotional character of the tune 
" Cannons," p. 81, must depend much 
upon the speed at which it is taken. If 
taken at say M. 80, Ia would express 
sadness modified by the rhythmic play 
which TAA-efe at the end of the first 
measure, and taa-aatai at the end of 
the second measure supply. Ib retains 
the same bright rhythm, and delivers it 
with brighter tones. IIa (with lingering 
accents on /ah and ray) delivers a wild 
wail of grief, which in Hb is quieted down 
(with accents on me, ray, and te, and an 
emphatic fall on lah) to troubled submis- 
sion. The changes of emotion here are 
not unnatural, but very sudden. The 
emotional analysis of this tune would "t e— 

Ia A sad but not hopeless thought , 

Ib The same, more strong and hopeful ; 

Ha An outburst of grief , 

IIb Troubled submission 
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The tune "Crofts," p. St, inlA, b utters 
a majestic sentiment, which quietens 
down to satisfaction ; in Ha, b delivers 
the same sentiment, on a loftier plain of 
feeling ; and in III a, b, bursts out into a 
more passionate emotion, which after 
strong assertion by an ascending phrase, 
ends with sudden contentment. The 
emotional form of this tune is :— 

Ia Majestic sentiment , 

Ib Satisfaction ; 

IIa Loftier sentiment , 

IIb Satisfaction ; 

TTTa More excited passion , 

HEb Assertion and satisfaction . 

If we regard Ia of the tune " Muller," 
p. 82, as an earnest assertion, Ib as a 
playful reply by contrary motion, and Ic 
as a conclusion, humble but expectant, — 
then, the opening of II takes up the first 
theme by contrary motion, elevates it by 
the excitement of a sequence, which cul- 
minates in He, and closes in a quiet 
perfect cadence in Hd replying to the 
quiet but expectant cadence of Ic. The 
emotional form of this tune may be 
represented thus — 

Ia An earnest assertion , 

Ib Playful reply , 

Io Humble, expectant close ; 

IIa First thought modified & improved, 

IIb Elevated , 

He More markedly elevated , 

IId Conclusion 

"Innocents," p. 83, has a very simple 
emotional form — 

Ia A thought made joyful by the taa 
-aatai rhythm, and the leap from 
s to d\ , 

Ib A humble echo of the same, with 
expectancy ; 

Ha The joyful thought repeated with 
a brighter and surer cadence , 

"Hb Humbly echoed and brought to a 
conclusion 

The tune "Bach," p. 83, has two strains. 
The first closes in the expectantDominant, 
and the second in the Tonic. Its emo- 
tional character is that of quietness and 
pleasantness, which does not allow any 
great exciting point in the music. It 
may be analysed thus — 

I a Pleasant sentiment , 

Ib A hopeful reflection on it, repeating 
its rhythm, and emphasizing ray, 

Ha Another thought, bright and ele- 
vated , 



IIb First thought re-asserted in its 
brilliant rhythm, and at a high pitch ; 

HIa A serious thought, with its em- 
phasis on fah> the distinguishing 
tone of the returning key , 

EHb A sad conclusion 

IVa Return of joyfulness, quoting the 
closes of Ia and IIa , 

ITb Triumphant repetition of Ib, with 
its brilb'ant rhythm 

" Sharon," p. 84, may be analysed thus— 
Ia An earnest, touching thought , 

Ib The same, elevated and made more 

touching by lah and te ; 

IIa The same, commencing like the 
first, but rising to a higher elevation 
than before, through the change of 
key 

IIb Quieting thoughts, with descend- 
ing accents 

The tune " Reay," p. 85, like " Bach," 
p. S3, is in two strains, the first of which 
euds in the first sharp key, and the se- 
cond in the principal key. In the second 
strain, TTTa contrasts with Ia by its emo- 
tional accents. IHb imitates Ib in its 
first bright accent, and its emotional 
cadence. IVa repeats that which TTT a 
contrasted. And IVb imitates the ca- 
dence-phrase of IIb, with a brighter 
beginning, and in the original key. It 
may be analysed thus — 

Ia, b An aspiring thought, with its 
reply 

Ha, b The same elevated, with an ele- 
vated but confirmatory reply 

HIa, b A depressing reflection, with 
the first hopeful reply 

IVa, b The aspiring thought re -as- 
serted, with a final confirmation 



" Life let us cherish," 
analysed thus — 



p. 101, may be 



Ia A bold, bright thought (with strong 
accents on d, m, s) , 

Ib The same, with decisive close ; 

Ha A contrasted thought , 

IIb The same, with liveb'er and wilder 
feeling ; 

HIa, b The old thought made surer 
by the previous contrast 

"Rousseau's Dream," p. 100, would have 
almost the same analysis as the last, ex- 
cept that the first thought is not bold and 
lively, but rather sad and prayerful. 

"See, the Conquering Hero," p. 104, 
has a similar analysis to the last but one, 
except that the original theme is in a 

I 
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bolder measure, 'which favours greater 
strength, and that the contrasting' thought 
has greater earnestness of feeling. 

"Flora gave me," p. 142, has two strains, 
each repeated. 

Ia, b, c. A pleasant remembrance, grow- 
ing brighter. ; 



Ha, b, c. The same recollection grow- 
ing warmer and happier still ;■ 

THandlV. Repetition of I and II ;- 

Va, b. A joyous sentiment, arising 
from these memories ; 

VI a, b. The same gladsome feeling 
intens ified ;- 

VH and Vm. Repetition of V and "VT . 



87. Relation to a Point. — In the course of the emotional 
development of a tune, there generally occurs some phrase which 
is more remarkable and effective than all the rest, and this we 
call the Point. In looking back on a tune, this Point dwells on 
the memory as the central image around whieh all the rest is 
grouped, and all the rest seem to contribute to its beauty and 
effectiveness. 

cases — though not in music generally ap- 
preciated — the Point is not in the melody, 
but in some striking effect of the har- 
mony. Few will dispute that the Point in 
" Cannons, p. SI, is at the opening of ITa ; 
in "Sharon," p. 84, at the close of IIa ; 
in "Evelyn," p. SO, at the opening of IIb; 
in "Melcombe," p. SO, at the middle of 
IIb ; in " Mullor," p. 82, at He. In 
"Croft," p. 81, the "Point" is "unde- 
cided," unless IIIb represent it. In some 
cases repetition, p. 97, above, developed 
"Point." Thus it is in "Innocents," 
p. S3, at 12a; "Reay," p. 85, at IVa ; 
and in " Bach," p. 83, at IVb. 



876.^ Illustrations. — Notice that the cul- 
minating point is sometimes that of de- 
pression, as in " Evelyn," p. 80, but more 
often that of elevation, as in "Sharon," 
p. 84. Notice also that the Point is some- 
times in the third line, as in " Cannons," 
p. 81 ; "Sharon," p. 84; and "Innocents," 
p. 83, but is often deferred to the fourth 
line, as in " Evelyn," p. 80, and " Mel- 
combe," p. SO. Observe yet f urther that 
some tunes, which are not intended to 
excite the feelings greatly, have no very 
marked Culminating Point. Unity and 
Variety promote Beauty ; Point promotes 
Strength. See above, par. 62. In some 

88. Analysis of Emotional Development and Point.— 
The examples above given will show how Analyses of Emotional 
Development should be written. To these should be added a 
statement of " the place of Point," thus — " Point, end of IIa," 
or " Point, opening of IIb," or " Point, indefinite." This analysis 
is an exercise of great value to the student; by it he compels 
himself to observe at once the most important things in a tune, 
and thus trains himself to a quick insight into a tune's 
" character :" and this will help him to its proper treatment. 
In the study of hymn-tunes, which hav^e to be adapted to 
different sets of words, it is absolutely necessary that the stude^fc 
should cultivate this power of ready and just appreciation. 

89. Relations of Accompaniment. — That which accom- 
panies is necessarily subordinate to that which is accompanied. 
In listening to music, we give our attention to the principal 
musical passage, and merely allow the rest to influence us as 
it can. But it does make a great difference in the effect of 
music on our ear, whether there is much Accompaniment or little, 
whether it is heavy or light, whether it is steady or broken, and 
whether it is by one quality of instruments or another. Both 
unity and variety may be given to a tune by the style of its 
Accompaniment. Yariety is given by changing the manner of 
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the Accompaniment with any new Period or Strain which has a 
change of sentiment. Unity is given when the same style of 
Accompaniment is introduced in different parts. Beside these 
relations between the different Periods of a composition, there 
is also the immediate relation of an Accompaniment to the 
melody it accompanies, and in this respect Accompaniment has 
great powers of promoting both variety and sympathetic unity. 



896. Styles of Accompaniment. — The 
styles of accompaniment are exceedingly 
varied, but we have ventured on the 
following 1 classification of those which 
are principally used. The titles com- 
pared with the examples will explain 
themselves. 

1. Accompaniment with Plain Chords* 
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3. key F. Accornp. with Arpeggio Chords. 
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5. Accomp. with Figurated Chords. 
key F. 
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8. Sympath. Accomp, with Rhythmic Ch&rds 
key F. 




6. Accomp. as above. 
key F. 
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7. Accomp. with Sympathizing Parts. 
key F. 
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89c. Examples. — GungTs Waltz, p. 
180, has an introduction of plain chords. 
The accompaniment is " rhythmic chord- 
al," a strong resonant tone in the Bass 
being used to mark the accent for the 
dancers. 

"LaVirginella," p.lS9, has an arpeggio 
accompaniment throughout. The object 
of this accompaniment is to make the 
chord on which the melody rests felt by 
the ear without overweighting the voice, 
and without distracting attention from it. 

The accompaniment of "Life let us 
cherish," p. 101, is in Ia, b, t.xcept for a 
measure and a half, full and steady. In 
Ha, b (which is a contrast to Ia, b in its 
own character) it has a light arpeggio 
accompaniment. UIa, b is a repetition 
of Ia, b, and brings back the heavier 
style of accompaniment. 

"All through the night," p. 102. Ia 
is the introduction. Ib has plain chorda] 
accompaniment, which is less full and 
less loud when the voice enters. Io has 
an arpeggio accompaniment, not playing 
the air. IIa has sympathetic accompani- 
ment with rhythmic chords, which offers 
a strong contrast to the accompaniment 
of the other sections. IIb returns to the 
plain chordal style of Ib. The instru- 
mental coda echoes the last phrase an 
octave higher with arpeggio accompani- 
ment. 

"Rousseau's Dream," p. 100. # Ia, 
chordal accompaniment, sympathetic in 
left hand, with a duet run in left hand 
with oblique motion to the Air. Ib, 
chordal accompaniment, lighter in left 
hand, sympathetic in right hand, with a 
Bass run in oblique motion to the Air. 
IIa, b, chordal accompaniment, light 
Bass with sympathetic right hand, intro- 
ducing a run in oblique motion with the 
Air above, and in contrary motion with 
that which precedes and follows, IUa, v, 
the same as Ia, b. 
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"Every valley," p. 156 may be rhythmi- 
cally divided thus : — 

Ta b o d e f opens with nine measures 
of instrumental- introduction, and eloscs 
with a first sharp Dominant cadence 
after the word " plain," occupying forty- 
three measures. 

>IIa b c d e opens in the original key, 
and occupies, including a long instru- 
mental coda, forty-one measures. See 
fuller analyses, pp. 120, 155. Here we 
have only to notice the accompaniment 
to the voice. 

Examples of accompaniments with* 
" plain chords," are found in Ib, meas. 
3, 4, and in many other parts of the piece. 

Examples of the "rhythmic chordal," 
■will be found in If, meas. 3, 4, 5; Id, 
meas. 4, 5; and IIa, meas. 6, 7. 

Examples of " accompaniment with 
figures," will be found in Ie, measures 
8, 9, 10, 11. 

Examples of "sympathizing accompan- 
iment," are in Ib, meas. 3; lE,meas. 2, 4, 
12; IIa, meas. 1, 3, 8 ; IIb, meas. 1, 3, 8 ; 
TJc, meas. 2, 5, 6, 9, 10; Elp, meas. 2, 3. 

Examples of Handel's favourite plan 
of "echoing the melody in the accom- 
paniment," will be found in Ib, meas. 
2, 5; Ie, meas. 5, 11; IIb, meas. 2; 
lie, meas. 3. 



An example of rapid »« repetition of 
toues," which is peculiar to stringed 
instruments, and is designed to give the 
tone greater life and force, may be seen 
in If, meas. 1, 2, 3. 

In Haydn's "Finale," p. 207, most of 
the accompaniment is plain chordal. At 
IIa, meas. 10 to 13, the stroke of the 
Bass in octaves on the weak pulses, while 
nothing but the key-tone is sounded on 
the strong pulses, gives emphasis to the 
weak pulses, and gives an effect like that 
of syncopation. At IIa, meas. 3 to 5, 
7 to 9, the accompaniment— sometimes 
run-like, sometimes chorda! — is placed 
above the principal theme of the music. 
The same thing may be seen in Beet- 
hoven's "First Movement," p. 200, IVb, 
meas. 18 to 23, where there is a full 
chordal accompaniment above the Theme 
which is in the deep sonorous Bass. 
The other accompaniments of this First 
Movement are either chordal or boldly 
unisonous, as in THa, meas. 1 to 4, or 
arpeggio, as at Ib, IIIb, and IVb. 

It is impossible to describe all the con- 
trivances of accompaniment, hut if our 
pupils will carefully listen to each of the 
examples given, they will be set ob- 
serving and thinking in a manner very 
delightful to thein. 



90. Additions and Insertions.— The effect of a piece of 
music is often greatly increased by the introduction of passnges 
which are often additional to the ordinary rhythmic form of the 
piece and to its principal themes. Thus the sense of Unity is 
promoted when an Introduction suggests the principal theine3 
to be afterwards more fully enjoyed in the piece, and when a 
Coda reminds the ear in a quiet way of all that has just delighted 
it. A sense of Variety as well as Unity is promoted by a 
skilfully introduced Digression, which sets off by contrast the 
principal theme. 



906. Words. —The words which are 
commonly used to represent these various 
Prefixes, Affixes, and Insertions, are em- 
ployed in a very indefinite and irregular 
manner; and this promotes carelessness 
of observation, and confusion of thought. 
To enable our own students, in the 
Analysis of Musical Form, to observe, to 
think, and to remember dearly, we shall 
be obliged to disuse some of these terms 
altogether, to limit the meaning of others, 
and to employ some simpler ones whioh 
have not been commonly used. The value 
of a word in education depends on its 
expressing the spirit and meaning of the 
thing it represents, and on its doing so in 
a manner which cannot be mistaken. 
The words rrelude (literally faforehand- 
play), Postlude {after-piny), and Interlude 
(between-jAny) , are used both in a large 
and in a small sense. Sometimes they 



represent passages a few measures in 
length, and sometimes extended pieces of 
musie, retaining, however, the distinction 
of "hefore," "after," and "between," 
some other thing or things. As they are 
much used in the titles of large pieces, it 
is better to disuse them in the smaller 
sense. The word Introduction cannot he 
misunderstood. The word Coda literally 
means a tail, and is used for the lengthen- 
ing out of a close. There may be both 
vocal codas and instrumental codas. The 
word Symphony (literally K^A-sounding, 
or sounding in sympathy with) is also 
used in a very large sense, when it de- 
scribes thfi largest, instrumental composi- 
tions of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
But we want a word to describe those 
little instrumental insertions in a song or 
chorus, whi'h either echo what hns just 
passed, or prepare the mind for what in 
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coming, and as the larger sense of the 
■word is so very large, it is not likely that 
any occasions will arise in which the more 
literal or smaller sense applied to it would 
create confusion of mind. Symphony is 
already used in this smaller sense, and is 
also made to include the instrumental 
Introductions and Codas to vocal music, 
for which purposes we shall not use it. 
The words Run or Roulade, Figure, Divi- 
sion, Passage, are often used interchange- i 
ably, but we think it would be more 
convenient to limit the word Run to scale 
passages running up or down stepwise, 
to disuse the word Roulade, which is only 
French for " Run," to use the word 
Figure in its true sense as a short melodic 
phrase, which is repeated or imitated in 
"sequence" upward or downward, and 
to disuse the old word "Division," which 
represented a figurated Run in vocal music. 
The word Passage is used in the books 
sometimes to represent a Digression from 
the subject, sometimes an ornamental 
Imitation of the subject, and sometimes 
it is used technically in the sense which 
we have given below to the word "Guide." 
This indefiniteness will not help us in 
analysis ; and as the word has also a very 
general sense affixed to it in literature, 
it will be better for us to disuse it, or to 
employ it only in this general sense. The 
word Episode (literally something coming 
in upon your road) is also used in two 
senses. In treating of Fugue, writers 
recommend that the Episode should 
generally contain reminiscences, if not 
developments, of the Subject ; and in 
treating of the Haydn or Sonata Form, 
or the Rondo, they speak of the Episode 
as a variation from the Subject — a dis- 
tinct Digression. This last is the meaning 
of the word when writers divide Musical 
Forms into— first, those which are dis- 
tinguished for Development, which they 
call Thematic Forms, — and second, those 
which are distinguished for Digression, 
which they call Episodical Forms. For 
analysis purposes, at least, we wish to 
affix the word to this latter meaning. 
The Episode of the Fugue mentioned 
above we will call " Symphony." In this 
way we maintain in our nomenclature as 
wetl as in our thoughts the great and 
important distinction between passages 
which are intended to sympathise with, 
or to develop the theme, and those which 
are intended to set off that theme by con- 
trast,— between those which are meant to 
promote unity of feeling, and those which 
are meant to promote variety of effect. 

90c. Ditroduction. — The simplest kind 
of Introduction is that to Haydn's Finale, 
p. 2U7. It prepares the ear by striking 
the key-tone and its octave. GungTs 
Waltz, p. 180, has an Introduction 
of four measures which anticipates the 
tneJndv, giving bold, heavy chords on the 



strong accent, with a very light measure 
just before the dance itself softly enters. 
The song of " La Virginella," p. 189, has 
an instrumental Introduction of eight 
measures, which simply rehearses with 
the tinkle of an instrument, what the 
ear is about to enjoy in the full-voiced 
song. " All through the night," p. 102, 
has a similar Introductiou, with full and 
deep chords. " Every valley," p. 156, 
has a remarkable Introduction, in which 
the two themes which are afterwards de- 
veloped throughout the song, are plainly 
announced. 

9Qd. Coda.—" All through the night," 
p. 102, has an instrumental Coda, which 
gently and cunningly re-echoes the most 
touching phrase of the tune. " La Vir- 
ginella," p. 189, has a six-measure in- 
strumental Coda, which lingers with 
variations on a part of the principal 
theme. "Every valley," p. 156, has an 
instrumental Coda, which works up, in 
beautiful stvle, little reminiscences of all 
that has gone before. Beethoven's First 
Movement, p. 200, has a quiet Coda of 
seven measures, with a deep-sounding 
Bass, and softly brings the ear back to 
the major mode of the original Tonie. 
The first part of the Haydn Finale, p. 
207, has a Coda of eleven measures curi- 
ously made up from the second phrase of 
the first Theme, and chiefly in unison. 
In all the above cases the music would 
have been complete without the Coda. 
The Coda is an ornament. 

90«. Run.— The Finale, p. 207, has a 
Run at Ib, meas. 9, 10, another at ILv, 
rneas. 3, 4, another at 5, and another at 7. 
These runs are used as accompaniment 
to the Theme. At FIIa, meas. 10, it has 
a Bass Run, introducing a new Episode, 
and at IHb, meas. 1 to 8, it has many 
Runs, both in the right hand and in the 
left. 

90/. Figure. — This little waving of 
melodic tones, which may be imitated 
(like a pattern in embroidery) is seen in 
"Every valley," p. 156, Ie, meas. 8, 9, 
and lie, meas. 7, 8, in the right-hand 
accompaniment. But Figures are more 
frequently used in sequence, as in "Every 
valley," p. 156, Ic, meas. 2 to 6, where 
the same Figure appears eight times— is 
eight-fold,— and Id, meas. 3 to 5, where 
another Figure is four-fold. In the 
"Finale," p. 207, Ib, meas. 1 to 4, there 
is a Figure a measure and a half long, 
which is two-fold, and at Is, meas. 5 to 
10, there is another Figure, which is 
three-fold. At IHb, meas. 9 to 16, there 
are several run-like Figures. The first ib 
two-fold, two measures long; the second 
is two-fold, one measure long ; the third 
(after one measure in which the Figure 
becomes a Guide) is two-fold, four 
measures long. At IVa, meas. 9 to 12, 
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there is a Figure long- enough and strong 
enough to be called a sequence. At IVb, 
meas. 1 to 7, there is a tbrce-fold Figure 
—a " shortened " imitation of the first 
phrase of the first Theme. 

£%. Guide.— This word (guidon, little 
Sruide) is used by Lussy for a pretty 
deviee very eommon in instrumental 
musie, in whieh a few tones of melody or 
harmony are used partly as a pause after 
what has passed, but chiefly to direct the 
ear to what is coming. Sometimes it is a 
little run, or an elegant figure of melody, 
which thus guides the mind ; sometimes 
it is a few chords of harmony guiding 
into a new key, or awakening a sense of 
expectancy, and sometimes it may be a 
sequence of figures answering a similar 
purpose. The simplest form of Guide is 
in Beethoven's First Movement, p. 200, 
where the tone re, just before IVa, stand- 
ing alone and unaccompanied, guides the 
ear from the last tone of the Episode r 
to the entry of the old Theme again on 
m. Elegant melodic Guides, generally 
left unaccompanied, may be studied in 
Ia, meas. 16; Ib, meas. 14 and 16; TTTa , ' 
meas. 14 ; TTTb, meas. 3 and 5, and in the 
right hand of meas. 8. lu IVa, meas. 13 
to 16, the Bass gives to the whole four 
measures somewhat the eharaeter of a 
guide. But we prefer to call these four 
measures an Episode ; the melody of the 
fourth measure heard without accom- 
paniment forms a very good Guide to the 
introduction of the second Theme in the 
original mode. At UIa, meas. 4 and 5, 
there is a Guide to the new Episode, 
which partakes both of the harmonic and 
arpeggio character, and softly eonfirms 
the new key before the Episode begins. 
In Haydn's Finale, p. 207, IIa, m. 6, a 
beautiful harmonic phrase in contrary 
motion Guides the ear to the first tone of 
the original Theme, which enters at the 
next measure. In IIa, meas. 10 to 13, a 
waving melody in the right hand, and 
another strengthened by octaves in the 
left hand, confirms the old key, and 
Guides the ear into the brilliant effect of 
the new key, which enters immediately 
with a new Episode. Just before TTTa 
there are two measures between the 
previous Episode and the re-entry of the 
Theme. They simply make a quiet 
cadence in the first sharp key, whieh is 
about to be used, and in the second of 
these measures announce the new style 
of accompaniment. This, like the two 
last named, may be called a Harmonic 
Guide. Another, whieh may fairly come 
under the same designation, will be 
found inlllB. meas. 17 to 19, where the 



music strikes a few chords of expectancy, 
guiding the ear to take special notice of 
the entry of the second Theme whieh 
follows. It may be said of the Guide, a» 
it may be said of the Coda, that it u 
quite possible to omit it ; it is only an 
ornament. 

90A. Symphony .—The special character 
of the little inserted phrases, to which 
(except in its larger sense) we limit the 
word Symphony, is that they sound in 
sympathy -with that which precedes or 
that which follows, — are either eehoes 
or preparations. But sometimes they 
may be only a few chords without 
speeial meaning, giving a rest to the 
voiee. In "Every valley," p. 156, the 
Symphonies of the accompaniment echo 
the immediately preceding phrase at Ib, 
meas. 2 and 5 ; Ie, meas. 5 ; Ha, meas 
2; TJb, meas. 2; Ho, meas. 3. The 
Symphonies prepare the coming phrase 
at Ie, meas. 3 ; Ha, meas. 9 ; and He, 
meas. 1 . And they re-echo phrases which 
preeede them, though not immediately^ at 
If, meas. 7 ; and He, meas. 11, 12. 

90/. Episode.— The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the Episode is that it is not 
a Symphony, but carries the ear away 
from the principal theme of the piece. 
Sueh an one oeeurs in Haydn's Finale, 
p. U07, at Ib, meas. l to 12. It strikes 
the ear in very marked contrast to the 
theme whieh has been announced. Be- 
ginning with a Figure, accompanied by 
full chords, it passes into another and 
lighter Figure, and ends in a Run. An- 
other Episode is at Ub, meas. 1 to 8. It 
consists of a two-fold Figure with full 
chords. Another is at ITJb, meas. 1 to 
16. The first half eonsists of chords with 
rapid Runs attached to them; first in the 
right-hand, then in the left ; the second 
half consists of run-like Figures in duet. 
In Beethoven's First Movement, p. 200, 
Ib, meas. 6 to 13, there is a brilliant 
Episode, which comes between the first 
and seeond announcements of the second 
Theme. It consists of a long two-fold 
Figure. The next Episode is at TTTa , 
meas. 6 to 14, preparing for the varied 
repetitions of the seeond Theme which 
follow. It consists of a two-fold Figure 
ornamented in its repetition. The next 
Episode begins with a two-fold Figure at 
niB, meas. 9 to 13, and concludes with 
three-fold Figure, meas. 13 to 18. The 
last Episode is in FVb, meas. 6 to 17, 
whieh is almost a repetition of the Epi- 
sode in Ib, lengthened out by the addition 
of four measures, and put into the minor 
mode. 



91. Analysis of Accompaniment, Addition, and Insertion. 

The attempt to study a complete piece of music, and to notice 
the effect on it of Addition, Insertion, and Accompaniment, is a 
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very valuable exercise. Such an analysis must always be built 
on the Rhythmic Structure and Plan of the piece, in order 
that the pupil may see the relation of these " surroundings," — 
these "settings of the gem," — both to the principal Themes of 
the music itself, and to one another. 



91&. Examples.— In showing the dif- 
ferent kinds of accompaniment above we 
have already analysed the accompaniment 
of some complete pieces, as in " GungTs 
"Waltz," p. ISO; "La Virginella," p. 189; 
*• All through the night," p. 102; and 
"Kosseau's Dream," p. 100. " Every 
valley," p. 156, may be "analysed for 
accompaniment, addition, and insertion" 
thus— 

Ia has an instrumental introduction 
-which distinctly declares the two Themes 
of the piece. 

Ib. The voice enters with the first 
Theme unaccompanied, but a symphony 
iiamediately echoes it. Nest the accom- 
paniment supports the voice, and again 
re-echoes it in symphony. 

Io has a sequential figure with an 
accompaniment chiefly of the light 
rhythmic-chordal kind, with occasional 
reminiscences of the first Theme, as in 
Ic, meas. 6. 

Id has a sequential figure and accom- 
paniment similar to Ic, with occasional 
reminiscences of the first Theme, as in 
Id, meas. 6, and of the second Theme, as 
in Id, meas. 2, 3. 

Ie opens with a short phrase by the 
voice with plain-chordal ;tccompaniment. 
The second Theme is then prepared by 
the accompaniment, and announced by 
the voice, the accompaniment sympa- 
thising and the symphony echoing. The 



words " and the rough places plain," are 
accompanied first by the second Theme, 
and then by a two-fold figure. "The 
crooked straight," is in the accompani- 
ment first echoed and then given sympa- 
thetically. 

If opens with a descending figure on the 
word " plain," with long-held tones, and 
accompanied by quickly-repeated chords. 
The period closes with an instrumental 
symphony re-echoing the second Theme. 

IIa opens with sympathising and ec- 
hoing accompaniment. The figure on the 
word " exalted," has a simple chordal, 
and rhythmic chordal accompaniment. 

IIb. First Theme, with sympathetic 
accompaniment, also re-echoe*d in sym- 
phony. The figure which follows has 
very plain and light accompaniment. 

He. A short symphony again an- 
nounces the second Theme, which is 
then taken up by the voice, the accom- 
paniment sympathising, and the sym- 
phony re-echoing. On the words, "the 
crooked straight," the accompaniment ie 
sympathetic. Under the word "plain," 
we have the pretty figure which we had 
before, Ie, meas. 8, 0. Then follows 
sympathetic accompaniment ; and under 
the long-held word " plain," a repetition 
of the second Theme. Plain chords close 
the accompaniment. 

IId. A beautiful instrumental coda 
full of both Themes. 
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Complete Foems. 

92. Essentials of a Musical Form.— A complete Musical 
Form is a composition, the elements of which possess such 
Structural Relations as are sufficient to secure Unity and 
Beauty. 



92b. Czerwfs Requ irements.— Czerny in 
his admirable "School of Practical Com- 
position " gives three essentials of a 
"deeided Form" which has "the pro- 
perty of giving satisfaction to the hearer, 
of itself and independently of any further 
continuation." First, it must conclude 
in the same key in which it began; 
seeond, it must be divided into at least 
two parts, eaeh of which expresses a 
determinate idea ; and thirdly, it must 
end with a perfect cadence. These 
Structural Relations of Key, of Rhythm, 
and of Cadence, he considers essential 
even to the smallest of Musical Forms. 

92c. Examples.— The shortest Forms in 
common use which eomply with Czerny's 
conditions are the Single Chant, the Kyrie, 
and the Sanctus. Each of them begins and 
ends in the same key, is divided into at 
leabt two parts, and ends with a complete 
cadence. And the longest of the recog- 
nised Forms, Marches, Dances, Songs, 
Choruses, and the Movements of a Son- 
ata, or a Symphony, comply with the 
same conditions. 

92d. Origin of Musical Forms. — Lobe, 
in his "Catechism of Composition," boldly 
asks the question "How is it that Musi- 
cal Forms exist ? "Were they thoughtfully 
and intentionally created by the Masters 1" 
And he answers it thus, " No ; the origi- 
nal elements of Musical Form were dis- 
covered by the certain instinct of the 
popular mind and feeling, and coined 
into national song and dance music." 
Mr. Carl Engel, in his "Study of National 
Music," says — "The people collectively 
may be considered the actual composers 
of national tunes. A short melody ex- 
temporized in a moment of extraordinary 
emotion is, if impressive, soon taken up 
by others, further diffused, and tradition- 
ally preserved. In the course of time it 
generally undergoes some remarkable 
modifications — a process of composition 
— until it has attained a general favour- 
able acceptance by the nation. " He then 
quotes the laconie saying of AV. Grimm, 
that " a national song composes itself." 
We must certainly allow that musical 
forms, like the different styles of archi- 
tecture and painting, were not at the first 
evolved out of artistic principles fixed 

* Messrs. Novello, 



and settled by the great masters. Doubt- 
less they sprang from the natural instinct* 
of the people, but from them combined 
with the tentative endeavours of the artist. 
The artist tried this plan and then the 
other, until he found something satisfac- 
tory both to himself and those about him. 
When he had foimd this, he naturally 
repeated it ; and those who followed him 
imitated him. He had ereated a " suc- 
cessful Form." There is no " law of the 
Medes and Persians " about it, but ouly 
the law which any good piece of art 
necessarily lays down for all future 
artists. They are bound to study it, and 
analyse it, and improve upon it as ranch 
as possible. Any one is at liberty to in- 
vent a new Musical Form. Musical Forma 
may, like fashions, " come in" and "go 
out" agaiu. But those which have most 
of artistie truth and beauty in them will 
be welcome to all ages— will be lasting 
Musieal Forms. 

92e. Beauty and Form. — Mr. Ernest 
Pauer, in his "Elements of the Beautiful 
in Music,"* says that " Certain laws and 
rules must be observed in constructing a 
really perfect and beautiful musieal work 
of art. He agrees with Professor Hand 
in claiming that the first law of beauty is 
that of symmetry, order, proportion — 
and this he calls " formal beauty ;" that 
the second law of beauty is that of ex- 
pression of feeling or character— and this 
he calls "characteristic beauty;" and 
that the third law of beauty is design, 
imagination, ideality — which he calls 
"ideal beauty." "A real and perfect 
work of art," he says, "results from the 
union of these three elements, and not 
one of them can be dispensed with." 

" This idea of the three kinds of beauty 
— the formal, the characteristic, and the 
ideal— may be readily explained by an 
analogy drawn from a sister art, that of 
painting. Three pictures may be pre- 
sented to our notice : the first represents, 
we will say a boy— a lovely form, showing 
in its outlines and in its free grace, pro- 
portion and completeness of design pene- 
trated by life. This is a picture of formal 
beauty, and pleases through the literal 
charm of its outward loveliness. In the 
seeond picture let there be represented 
Ewer Si Co. Is. 
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once more the same boy, but not alone ; 
now he is 'wrestling with another boy. 
They are in full activity; and in every 
line, and in the bodily action of each, is 
expressed youthful vigour, and a certain 
exuberance of effort ; this second is a 
characteristic picture, and excites the in- 
terest; of the looker-on by its vigorous 
lif e. In the third picture, let the boys ap- 
pear once more ; but they are here shown 
as beings of a higher order, not belonging 
to common humanity; they are repre- 
sented as genii or angelic spirits, as 
denizens of a higher world ; in fact, they 
are idealised. Something purely intel- 
lectual, not borrowed from nature, is 
here represented. One of the figures, we 
will say, holds aloft a palm branch, the 
other strives to grasp it ; but this action 
expresses a hidden meaning, and the 
spectator tries to understand the mystery 
of the symbolic incident he finds repre- 
sented. Thus also feelings, pronounced 
in music, may express themselves in a 
lofty manner that seems to elevate the 
hearer above the real and actual. Beet- 
hoven's Symphonies may be cited as works 
possessing ideal beauty in the highest de- 
gree." ..." The history of art tells 
us how, according to the time and the 
national influences brought to bear, one 



or other of the three elements of beauty 
predominated, and served as the basis 
of the productions. In music and paint- 
ing the characteristically beautiful is the 
first achievement which appears. In 
painting, it manifests itself in pictures of 
religious subjects ; in music, it appears 
-in the form of songs of the people. 
Italian music always leaned towards 
formal beauty ; German music, taken 
from a general point of view, inclined 
towards the characteristic; but in all 
great composers, whether Italian or Ger- 
man, there exists that ideal life which 
gives to works of art elevation, purity, 
and lasting fame.'* 

Comparing this classification with our 
own, we see that Herr Pauer*s *' formal 
beauty " includes good relations of mea- 
sure and speed, of rhythmical proportion, 
of key and mode, of cadence, of response, 
&c. — that his "characteristic beauty" 
includes good development of theme, and 
of emotional expression and point— find 
that his " ideal beauty " is something be- 
yond the reach of analysis, at least for 
the elementary student. It is enough for 
him whether "he is studying formal or 
characteristic beauty, to seek for the three 
great elements with which we started— 
Unity, Variety, and Point. 



93. Classification of Musical Forms.— The different man- 
ners in which the elements of structural relation crystalize 
into distinct Forms are very varied, and are difficult to classify. 
Forms are chiefly moulded by the necessities and the circum- 
stances which gave them birth, and these give them the names by 
which they are generally known — as Songs, Dances, Hymn-tunes, 
Oratorios, Operas, &c, &c. Under these titles we propose to 
study them, taking the simpler first, and showing how the larger 
and more complex Forms are only developments of the same 
general principles which ruled the smaller ones. 



93 b. Pvrt and ApplUd— Musical Forms 
are sometimes thus divided. Applied 
Forms are those in which the music is 
applied to something else, as dancing, 
marching, poetry. Pure Forms are those 
in which the music is not limited by any 
eueh outward circumstances. Still, to 
some extent, the same Forms are used in 
toth cases. 

93c. Sacred and Secular.— Musical Forms 
are sometimes ela&sified thus. But it is 
important to notice that music itself is 
neither one nor the other, but lends itself 
readily to both. It expresses the style of 
emotion, bnt not the subject. 

93d. Thematic and Episodical:— ■Them- 
atic Forms are those which have a sus- 
tained development of theme, like the 
Canon, the Fugue, and the Sonata. 
Episodical Forms are those in which 



Digressions are made, but also contin- 
ually coming back to the main idea of 
the music — as in the Hondo. There are 
some forms, however, which belong to 
neither of these classes, and some to 
both. 

93e. Home-phonic and Polyphonic. — 
Homophonic Forms are those in which 
the harmony, if any, is entirely sub- 
ordinated to the effect of one leading 
melody. Polyphonic Forms are those in 
which the harmony has several or many 
independent parts. This is an important 
classification, but relates rather to Har- 
mony than to Form. 

93/. Vocal and Instrumental. — Instru- 
mental music has a much wider compass 
than vocal music, and is capable of much 
finer rhythms and more difficult inter- 
vals. But both are amenable to the same 
general rules of Musical Form. 



TWO-FOLD AND THREE-FOLD. THE CADENCE DESIGNS. 
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93//. Regular and Irregular. — Some 
pieces of music, like the Recitative, Pot 
Pourri, &c, are professedly -without 
much relation of cadence or melody, and 
so on — without much form. If they 
possess any of these relations they may 
be termed Irregular Forms. Other Forms 
are only more or less Regular. Especial- 
ly is this the case with dramatic music, 
which necessarily follows the actions and 
passions and scenes of the drama as its 
principal work. But the principles of 
proportion and relation are parts of our 
human nature, and therefore music 
naturally falls into some "Form" if it 
can. 

93A. Melodic arid Harmonic. — It is 
strange that this should have been pro- 
posed as a classification of Musical Forms, 



because melody and harmony are so mixed 
up together in the structure of neariy 
every Form, that they can scarcely be said 
to divide one set of Forms from another. 
These words may classify the " internal 
relations" of most Forms, but do not 
divide into classes the complete Forms 
themselves. 

93/. Binary and Ternary, or Duplex and 
Triplex (the first used by Sir G-ore Ouseley , 
the second by Hamilton in his "Catechism 
of Musical Ideas.")— These terms corres- 
pond with our Two-fold and Three-fold. 
This classification is the most important 
for us to bear in mind, because it is ap- 
plicaole to nearly all music, and because 
all other qualities of Musical Form are 
built upon the rhythmical structure which 
this classification puts foremost. 



94. Rhythmical Division and Cadence Design.— Fore- 
most among those general Principles of classification, around 
which the less essential relations cluster, are these two. First, 
that Musical Forms have a natural rhythmical division either 
into two parts or into three parts ; they do not divide into five 
parts or seven parts. They are either Two-fold Forms or Three- 
fold Forms. Second, that the central cadence of a tune, or' that 
which (though not central) most strongly and clearly divides the 
tune and '* answers " to the final cadence, indicates to some 
extent the character of the tune, and forms a pillar on which 
other musical designs lean. The first and favourite " cadence 
design" has S D for its central cadence, the second has S, and 
the third D 3 , D 5 , or D. A tune with any other central cadence 
is said to belong to " the fourth cadence design." So that we 
may ask of each Musical Form — First, What is its " Rhythmical 
Division ? " and second, What is its " Cadence Design ? " 



9-46. Cadence Design. — The middle ca- 
dence of a time must necessarily have in 
it something of decision, and yet it must 
be expectant of reply ; it must provide a 
contrast to the coming- final cadence. 
Hence the subordinate cadences R F L 
are scarcely ever used in this place, and 
the D cadences, even in the "open" 
form, do not supply the contrast and ex- 
pectancy which is here required. The S 
cadence offers the best contrast to D in 
its own key, and the S D cadence the best 
contrast in a related key. The early 
Section or Sections in each of the Periods 
has commonly some subordinate cadence. 



This early cadence in the first Period is 
almost always in the Tonic, in order to 
establish the key in the ear; but it is 
almost always an "open" Tonic cadence, 
in order to prevent too marked a con- 
clusiveness, and to leave the mind free to 
move ou. In the second Period the early 
cadence is very varied. If it is not S or 
SD, free use is made of the relative minor, 
or other striking but subordinate ca- 
dences. "We may tabulate the Cadence 
Design in the major mode as follows. 
The student will supply the correspond- 
ing minor forms. 



First Cadence Design. 

Ia.=D 3 D 5 FD Bb S or L , Ib.= s D 
IIa.— D* D 5 S D, S, **M or L , IIb.==D 
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Second Cadence Design. 

Ia — D 3 D 5 S L or D& , Ib.=S 

IIa.= s D D D6 L P or ™M , IIb.=D 



Third Cadence Design. 
Ia.=D S or F D 
IIa.=S s D or L 



Ib.=D 
IIb.=D 



Fourth Cadence Design. 
Ia — L 3 or D 3 
IIa.=S 3 or R Lfc 



Ib.= r L m L 
1Ib=D 



95. Three-fold Forms. — Some of the Three-fold Forms are 
very simple and natural. They announce a musical thought, 
then give a second thought, which is its counterpart — its livelier 
and softer companion — and finally return to the first strong 
thought again. They exactly fulfil the idea which, according to 
Professor Marx, underlies all musical composition ; it is expressed 
in the formula " Rest — Motion — Rest." 



95/>. Examples. — The tune "Rousseau," 
p. 100, is an example of this. So are the 
songs " Life let us cherish," p. 101 ; "All 
through the night, p. 102 ; and the march 
" See the conquering hero," p. 104. 
Dances very commonly take this three- 
fold form. Many of Handel's songs also 
assume this shape. In the third part, 



however, they do not always repeat the 
first in exactly the same tone ; it is enough 
that the third part has a strong resem- 
blance to the first. The tune "Crofts," 
p. 81, is a three-fold tune, but its third 
Period loses strength and significance by 
giving us no reminiscence of the first. 



96. Two-fold Forms.— The Two-fold Forms, equally with 
the Three-fold Forms, seek to satisfy the mind's desire for " Rest, 
Motion, Rest," — for " variety in unity." But they do it in a 
different way. There is seldom a decided repetition of the first 
subject at the end, but there is generally a reminiscence of it. 
The free and lively part, sometimes called " the free fantasia " 
(fantazee'a), does not occupy anything like one-third of the whole 
tune, but is commonly left to the beginning of the second half. 
The first half of the tune is generally taken up with two ideas, 
the second of them related to the first, and for the sake of 
variety, excitement, and expectancy, closing either with the 
Dominant Cadence, or in the Dominant Key. 

9*ift. Examples. — The times " Mel- however, of unequal length. Some of 

combe, * p. 80; "Evelyn," p. 80 ; "Can- llandel's songs are two-fold, as "Every 

nons," p. 81 ; " Innocents," p. 83 ; valley," p. 156. The Haydn or First 

" Sharon," p. 84, are good examples of Movement Form is the most complex and 

all these points. "MQller," p. 82, is also the most perfect of the Two-fold 

another example, the two divisions being, Forms, 



EXPANSION OF FORMS. THE CHANT. 
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97. Simple and Extended Forms.— Some Musical Forms 
Are much more extended than others ; and the wider a Musical 
Form extends the more it subdivides. Its Sections become 
Periods with subordinate Sections, and its Periods become 
Strains with subordinate Periods. It is well to study the 
pimpler Forms first. 

97c. Examples— Compare "Bach," p. 
S3, and " Reay," p. 85, which are "Double- 
stanza" tunes, with the " Single-stanza" 
tunes " Melcombe," p. SO ; " Evelyn," p. 
SO, &o. The cadence which marks the 
middle of the tune in "Melcombe" and 
" Evelyn " is at the close of a Period. In 
"Bach," p. 83, and "Reay," p. 85, it i* 
at the close of a Strain. See par. 746, 
above, where the cadences of these " ex- 
tended " Two-fold Forms are described. 
Such Arias as "Every valley," p. 156; 
"Arm, arm, ye brave," and "Witli 
joy the impatient husbandman," cannot 
well be divided into Strains. They are 
simple times "expanded" by various 
Additions, Insertions, and other devices. 
On the other hand, long pieces, like some 
in the Haydn or First Movement Form 
are most conveniently treated in two 
separate Strains. But the numbering of 
the Periods continues throughout the 
movement. See the Haydn " Finale," p. 
207, and Beethoven's " First Movement?* 
p. 200. * 



976. Illustration.— Thus in statuary we 
may have a single 'group presented to 
our study, like th« well-known one of 
"Kuth aud Naomi," or a group of groups, 
like the Albert Memorial. The shorter 
Forms divide themselves into two or into 
three Periods, like Psalm-tunes and simple 
songs. Longer Forms divide themselves 
into two or into three Strains, like marches, 
dances, and some glees. And still longer 
Forms divide themselves into two or 
twice two, or into three or twice three 
Movements, like sonatas, symphonies, and 
some anthems. Such larger Movements 
may even include within themselves 
several shorter tunes, either of Two -fold 
or Threefold Form. In other words, the 
composition may be on a small plan, with 
few subdivisions, or on a large plan, with 
many subdivisions. The word "extend- 
ed" is also applied to tunes which are 
"simple" in their main structure, but 
whose different parts are "expanded" 
by means of Introductions, Codas, Sym- 
phonies, Figures, and Runs. 



98. The Chant Form.— The essentials of the Chant Form 
are — first, a Kecitation-tone (which may be long or short, accord- 
ing to the words) ; and second, a Cadence- tone or Cadence-phrase, 
to which is sometimes added a tone or two at the beginning, 
commonly called the Preface. By putting together two snch 
Recitations and Cadences something like Musical Form may be 
produced. These can at least contain simple relations of Key, 
of Rhythm, and of Cadence. 



98&. The Compromise. — The practice of 
chanting is a compromise between Speech 
and Song. The Recitation-tone obeys the 
laws, in pulse and accent, of excited 
public speech. The Cadence obeys the 
laws of regular measured music, and 
generally falls into the two-pulse mea- 
sure. It should be noticed that wide 
leaps from the Recitation to the Cadence, 
and wide leaps within the Cadence detract 
from the elocutionary character of the 
chant, and that Recitation-tones placed 
too high or too low for their respective 
voices make the chant impracticable for 
the congregation. Chant writers, how- 
ever, are tempted to make as much 
"pretty tune" as possible, and so to 
break these natural laws. For the theory 
and practice of good recitation in chant- 
ing, see " Standard Course," pp. 35, 63, 47, 



82 ; " Teacher's Manual," pp. 207 to 21G ; 
and " Clapton Park Psalter." 

98c. Examples. — The following is one 
of the oldest of what are called Gregorian 
Tones. But it is as old as human nature. 
Its intonations maybe heard in the prayers 
of the Society of Friends, in the sermons 
of "Welsh preachers, and in some of the 
street cries. The " hold " marks the 
Recitation-tone in both notation?. 

key A. 

Preface. Recit. Cad. Recit. Cad. 

f|s 1 :l l |'d |r :d ifdit^d 
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126 THE TBOYTE AND ANGLICAN FOEMS. KTKIE AND SANCTUS. 



Mr. Troyte has accustomed us to the 
following Chant Form, which is divisible 
into two Periods of two Sections each. 



key Efe. 




The Anglican Chant Form, chiefly used 
in England since Tallis* time, is either 
single or double. The single chant has 
only two Sections, the first containing a 
■Recitation-tone (withont preface), ana a 
Cadence of two two-pulse measures ; and 
the second, a Recitation-tone, and Cadence 
of three two-pulse measures. The double 
chant doubles this Form, setting up a 
proper relation of cadences, just as the 
tune "Bach," p. 83, doubles the Form of 
the short metre psalm-tune. This Angli- 
can Form has become so popular, and has 
so entirely banished all other Forms, that 
there must be something good in it. Its 
alternation of two-measure and three- 
measure cadences seems irregular. But 
the time-length of Sections must neces- 



sarily be irregular in a chant; and, the 
second cadence being the more important 
of the two, it is natural that it should be 
"longer drawn out." It is so with the 
"intonations" of excited public speakers ; 
the more conclusive their sentence-ending 
the longer their "intonations." 

SINGLE CHANT. 

key F. Lowell Mason-. 

| m If :m ir :-|| m Is :f m :r In :- II 
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DOUBLE CHANT. 

key F. Robinson. 

\T\6!il Is :-J|5i|fe:s|s :fels :- I 

1 s If :m II :-1js ]r :mlr :r Id :- I 
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99. The Kyrie and Sanctus Forms.— These are short times 
applied to definite words. The words are such as allow the music 
to be divisible into two 'parts, and these are just sufficiently 
extended to shew Unity of Key, and Contrast of Cadence. 



99J. Examples. — The following are 
examples. We have not printed the 



harmony because it is not in this case 
essential to the Form. 



key G. KYRIE. 

;id :r |m ScUtJ 1, :— |s, sd.t.ll, :t, id :r I m :r |d : 

[ |Lord,havemercyup-l on us, andin-| clineour hearts to | keep this law. 



SANCTUS. 
key F. J. Davy. Died 1S24. 

Note. — As commonly written, sufficient time is not given to the close of the first 
Section to secure the balance of rhythm. It is here given as it is naturally sung. 

(Id :- :d ]r :- :r |m :-.fe:s |1 :s :fe fa :-;-]- : : I! 
i I Ho - ly, Ho - ly, [ Ho - ly, Lord God of | Hosts, || 
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C I s :- :f |m :- :s II :- :s.f|m :-.f:s If :- :m |m :r 

v. j Heaven and earth are J full of the ma - jesty | of Thy glo - ry. 



|m :- :r |d :- :d II :- :1 |s :~ :- If :- :- |m :- :- j| 
| Glo - ry be to | Thee, O Lord | most high. | 




100. t The Hymn-tune Form.— The Hymn-tune is a Musical 
Form which can be sting to the successive stanzas of the same 
hymn, and to all the stanzas of other hymns of the same 
character. Its Form is to a large extent fashioned according to 
the metre of the hymn to which it is used; it is, therefore, 
necessary for the student to understand the metres of poetry. 
And as there is no Musical Form more generally used, or used 
for higher purposes than the Hymn-tune, the student should not 
spare pains to master this subject. 



100&. The Metres of Poetry.— A. line of 
poetry is divided by its strong accents 
into Feet, thus— 

"The sun upon the lake is low,'" 

is divisible into four feet, each having a 
weak followed by a strong accent. Every 
foot of this kind is called an lam' bus. 

"Ever let the/ancy roam," 

contains four feet, each of which has a 
strong followed by a weak accent. Every 
such foot is called a Tro'chee (Troa'kee.) 
"Oyer the mountains and oyer the waves" 

is divisible into four feet, each of which 
has a strong followed by two weak ac- 
cents. Every foot of this kind is called a 
Dactyl. 
"We buried him darkly at dead of night" 

is divisible into four feet having with one 
exception a strong accent with a weak 
accent on either side of it. Every foot of 
this kind is called an Am'phibrac. Some- 
times for emphasis, and at the ends of 
lines, the weak accent following the 
strong is omitted, as above after "dead" 
and " night." 

" He is gone on the mountain," 

is divisible into two feet (with an addi- 
tional syllable), each of which has a 
itrong accent preceded by two weak ac- 



cents. Eveiy foot of this kind is called 
an Anapae'st. The additional syllable 
may be regarded as the beginning of 
another foot, the rest of which is omitted 
to allow a pause of emphasis. 

Metres may, therefore, be classified as 
Ianrbic, Trocha-ic, Dactyllic, Amphi- 
brac'ic, and Anapae*stic. This subject is 
treated in "Teacher's Manual," pp. 318 
to 326, and more largely in "Construction 
Exercises," pp. 78 to 89. 

The learner must not allow himself to 
be confused with the irregularity of 
metres, which is allowable — is even a 
pleasant variety— in poetry which has to 
be read; but ought not to be admitted (as 
it often is) in that which has to be sung 
to the stanza tnne-form. Thus in an 
Iam'bic metre we may often find a hue 
beginning with a Tro - chee and Ianrbus, 
thus — 

"Come to the house" 

which, however, we are obliged to sing— 

"Come to the house of God." 

In considering the spirit of metres, 
these general laws may be noticed — 1st, 
That a line shorter than the rest requires 
what the elocutionists call a "pause of 
emphasis" after it ; 2nd, that the com- 
mencement of a line with a Tro'chee 
rather than an Iam'bus, implies the spirit 
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of abruptness and energy ; 3rd, That the 
Dactyl'lic and Amphibracic metres are 
more light and elegant, although they 
may be adapted to solemn sentiment. 

100c. Analysis of Metre and Emotional 
Class.— In analysing metres, the student 
will answer the following questions— 

1st. What is the number of lines in a 
verse or stanza 1 

2nd. How do the accents run 1 Or in 
other words, What are the feet— Ianv- 
bic, Trochaic, &c. t 

3rd. What is the number of syllables in 
each line ? 



4th. How do the lines rhyme with one 
another? Are they "alternate," or 
"two rhymes, two rhymes, and two 
rhymes," or "three rhymes and three 
rhymes," or first with second lines 
fourth with fifth lines, and third with 
sixth bines, and so on 1 

While the student is analysing the 
metre he will find it a fine intellectual 
study to answer also for each hymn or 
song this fifth question. 
6th. What is the emotional class— bold 

and spuited ? grand ? cheerful ? solemn I 

and neutral and changing 1 



101. The Two-fold Hymn-Tune Form.— The number of 
the lines and the arrangement of rhymes in the great majority of 
poetic stanzas requires a two-io\di form in the music. This form 
is commonly composed of two Periods, each Period being divisible 
into two Sections. 

of the tune (which is far more important 
than the first cadence) with a medium 
accent instead of a strong one. In Short 
Metre this plan would take away the 
strong accent from both final and central 
cadences. It is better, therefore, to be- 
gin four-pulse Common Metre and Short 
Metre tunes on the fourth pulse and not 
on the second. Some one may suggest, 
"Why not write these tunes in three- 
pulse measure instead of six-pulse, and 
in two-pulse instead of four-pulse?" 
The answer is that we have got into the 
habit of singing hymn-tunes quickly, and 
that directly we sing quickly, the medium 
pulses will make their appearance. In 
spite of ourselves we must make a differ- 
ence between the accents. 

The cadences are not always indi- 
cated by the melody alone. Thus, "St. 
Fulbert. " might be harmonized as the 
Second Two-fold Form, or as the First. 
We name the examples according to the 
harmonies in the books before us. 

Dr. Gacxtlett. 

|1 :d' |t 



101&. Examples.— The Two-fold Forms 
in commonest use are here shown in con- 
nection with a variety of metres. 

ST, FULBERT. 
Common Metre. First Two-fold Form, or 
Two-fold Form with First Cadence Design. 
Note. — In CM. the close of the second 
line in the music has to be lengthened in 
order to secure a rhythmical balance of 
one Section with another, and this length- 
ening of the last tone corresponds with 
the "rhetorical pause" which is generally 
demanded by the reader in that place. It 
is Dr. Macfarren's suggestion — carried 
out in the Anglican Tune Book—that the 
strong (not the medium) pulse should 
fall on the cadence-tone; and for the 
sake of securing this, he commences a 
tune in four-pulse measure on the second 
pulse instead ot the fourth pulse as is 
usual. This is certainly an improvement 
in Long Metre tunes, but in Common 
Metre tunes it strikes the central cadence 
key E. 

:d |r :1 Is :f 




The head that once was crowned with thorns 

Is crowned with glory now ; 
A royal diadem adorns 

The mighty Victor's brow. 
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Common Metre. 
key Efc. 



HARRINGTON. 
First Two-fold Form. Dr. Harrinotow. 

(s \#jt :1 | s :f :m Ifjs :1 |ljs Ms I s :fe :s |tn.l:s :fe|s :- :- |- :- 1 



|r Isjf :m imjjr :d |r„Pi:f :m |1 :- lis Id 1 :t :d'|r.f:m :r Id :- :- |- :-| 




There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign ; 

Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 



Common Metre. 



ST. AGNES, DURHAM. 
First Two-fold Form. Rev. J. B. Dykes, Mus.Doc. 



Note. — In singing the following beau- j rhythm. The Dactyllic opening of each 



tiful tune by Dr. Dykes, the ear naturally 
demands a longer rest at the end of the 
second Section, and in practice generally 
gets it, so securing the true balance of 

Kiv G. 
[ let :m ;m |r :- :n If :- :t, Id 



Section has an exciting effect, and is well 
adapted to some Iambic verses which 
have a corresponding irregularity. 



s, :s. :s. m 



If :f :m jr :- :d It, :- :1, Is 



Is, :1, :d |m :- :r Id :- :- 




Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
"With sweetness fills my breast : 

But sweeter far Thy face to see, 
And in Thy presence rest. 



Long Metre. 

Note. — The L.M. tunes have no short- 
ened lines, and allow no pauses, the 
epdings of lines can only be shewn 
key E. 

|d :m 



DENBIGH. 

First Two-fold Form. 



Dr. Gauntlett. 



musically by an abrupt staccato delivery 
of the last tone. 



j :s |n :s 

[Sweet is the 

j:f |m :r 

Oh may ray 



If tl 



||s |n :1 

day of sa • cred rest, No raor- tal 

Id :d' jt :1 Is 111 |f :s 
I Itl 

heart in tune b« found, Like Da - vid'i 



Ife :s |t :1 


I s II 

breast : 


care shall seize my 


In :r |n :r 


l d II 

sound.] 


harp of sol - emn 
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f ftfiJL-i— — 1 ^~T-» 1 1 1 




■ 1 .-.; .. 


ffi&J j^fjj *-^ 






Uff 1 1 1 * 1 




i- — L — I 1 II 



My dear Redeemer, and my Lord, 
I read my duty in Thy word ; 

But in Thy life the law appears 
Drawn out in living characters. 



HOLYEOOD. 



Short Metre. 

Note. — In good Short Metre stanzas 
there is a rhetorical pause — a pause which 
casts emphasis behind it — at the end of 
the first and second lines, the third line 

key Ei?. 

[ :d |m :s |s :1 



First Two-fold Form. 

running passionately and without pause 
into the fourth. These rhetorical pauses 
are represented in the music by length- 
ened tones. 



|. =- I- 



II :d' |t :1 Is : — | — 



:1 id' :m 



:1 |8 



:f |t, 



Id :- 



^^= 



^ 



Our day of praise is done ; 
The evening shadows fall; 
But pass not from us with the sun, 
True Light that lightenest all. 



[To God the only wise, 

Our Saviour and our King, 

Let all the saints below the skies 

Their humble praises bring.] 



6.6.6.6. 

key ED. 
:d |r :m |f :r 



I- 



SIQILLTJ8. 

First Two-fold Farm. 

Bt2.t. 
:— I— || s d |r :m |f 



Sigillus, 1657. 

in :- 1- I 




I dare not choose my lot ; 

I would not if I might: 
Choose Thou for me, my God ; 

So shall I walk aright. 
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F.6.7.6. HEIDELBERG. 

key E. Third Two-fold Form. M. Vulpids, 1609. 

(:d |rc :r |m :1 Is :— |m Ml |s :f |n :r |m :— |— I 

B.t. f.E. 

J:»d |r :m |f :m |r :— |d It^m |f ;m |r :r Id :— |— I 




God is my strong salvation ; 

What foe have I to fear ] 
In darkness and temptation, 

My light, my help is near. 



7.7.8.7.7.7.8.7. GRASMERE. 

key D. First Two-fold Form. Edwin Moss. 

f :d Id :-.d |m :s Id' :— |t 111 Is :m [r :f If :— |m II 

A.t. 

[:d |d :-.d |m :*d |f :f |m ||s |f :r |d :t, |d :- |d II 

f.D. 

{:* 8 |t :d< |r' :f |f :- |m ||d> |t :1 (s :1 |r :- |r II 

j:d Id :-.d |r :s Id' :d' |t Ml Is :m |f :r |r :— |d II 



^^ ^fl^g^^E^=^E fl 




By faith we see the glory 

To which Thou shalt restore us ; 

The world despise, 

For that high prize 
Which Thou hast set before us ; 



And, if Thou count us worthy, 
We each, as dying Stephen. 
Shall see Thee stand, 
At God's right hand, 
To take us up to heaven 
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7.7.7.7. GIBBONS. 

key F. First Tivo-foZd Hymn-tune Form. Orlaxdo Gibboxs. 

r.m :f |s :1 |r :r |m :— ||s :1 |t :d' |1 :1 |s :— | 

(:« if Is :1 >f 



:m |r :— Ms :f .pi I 



|d :- 




Jesus, Lord ! we look to Thee ; 
Let us in Thy name agree : 
Show Thyself the Prince of Peace ; 
Bid nnr strifes for ever cease. 



8 7b., or 4 7s. D. 
kky G. 



f|d :d |t. :s, |l t :t, |d 

f|d :d |t, :s ( |1 ( :t, |d 

{|m :f |s :d |t, :d |r 

||d :d |r :r |m :m |f 



ZURICH 
&cond Two-fold Form. Darmstadt Can tional, 1687. 
Ilm :m If :f |m :n |r 



— Ilm 

" II" 

- Mm 



m If :f | m ;m |r 
m |r :r |d :d It, 
rc |r :d jd :t, Id 




f=s^i 



— r- 

There the glorious triumph waits ; 
Lift your heads, eternal gates : 
Wide unfold the radiant scene ; 
Take the King of Glory in. 



Hail, the day that sees Him rise, 
Ravished from our wishful eyes ! 
Christ, awhile to mortals given, 
Re-ascends His native heaven. 



102. The Three-fold Hymn-tune Form.— This Form is 
commonly composed of three Periods, each divisible into two or 
three Sections. It is applied to those six-line hymns "whose 
rhymes divide them into three parts. The first part (which, 
except in extended tunes, is a Period) is often repeated in the 
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second part, as in " Lavington," below, and " Holstein," p. 136, 
or in the third part, as in " Zinzendorf," p. 137. The principal 
"dividing," although not central. Cadence is at the end of the 
second Period, and it is generally on S D, sometimes on the 
Relative Minor.* The Dominant Cadence is little used in that 
place. For in tunes of this length it does not give contrast 
enough for the great "dividing" Cadence of the tune: a change 
of Key or Mode is desired by the ear. The Tonic Cadence (as 
in "St. John") is unsuitable; it sounds like a premature close. 
We may, however, characterize the Three-fold Forms by means 
of their "dividing" Cadences in the same manner as the Two- 
fold. See pp. 123, 124. 



LAVINGTON. 

6f6.8r6*8.6., or 6 lines CM. Second Three-fold Form. 

key F. 
f:d.,r|m :m.,f|s :1 Is :-.fjm |lm.,f|s :d |f :m |r 



i- I- 



|:d.,r|m :m.,fjs :1 Is :-.f|m ||m.,f|s :d |f :m |r :— |- 



s :m.,f Is :d' |t :1 



:-.f|m ||m.,f|s :d.,r|m :r Id 



i- I — 




Father, I know that all my life 

Is portioned out for me; 
And the changes that are sure to come 

I do not fear to see ; 
But I ask Thee for a present mind, 

Intent on pleasing Thee. 



[O magnify the Lord with me ; 

Come, join His name to bless : 
To " ffim did I in trouble flee ; 

He saved me from distress. 
O let Him then your refuge be, 

Nor shall you fail success.] 



PREPARATION. 
First Three-fold Form. 



E. Silas. 




• See " Aspiration," p. 136. 
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KEY D. 



j :s lm :-.f|s :1 Is :-.f|f lis In :d' )t :dU II :— |— 



A.fc. 



f: J r Is :-.r|n :d |r :m.r|d 111, Is, :1, |t, :r Id : — 



f.D. 



{: s ,r|m :-.r|s :s If :-.m|l Ml It :d' |m :f Is :— |r :m.r|d :— |- 



Another week has passed away, 

With all its busy cares ; 
And now, before Thy Holy Day, 

With its glad praise and prayers, 
"We rest awhile life's weary oar, 
And think of the eternal shore. 



ST. JOHN. 
Third Three-fold Form. 

j:d |m :m |s :s Id 1 : — |— lid' It :1 



6.6.6.6.8.S. 

KEY E2, 



:fo |s :- |- || 

j:s |1 :t |d> :1 |s :- |- ]|s |f :m |r :r |d :- |- || 
j :d Id :r |m :d lm :f |s lis II :t |d' :d' |r' :t d' II 




Awake, ye saints, awake, 

And hail the sacred day ; 
In loftiest sonars of praise 

Your joyful homage pay. 
Come, bless the day your God hath blest, 
The type of heaven's eternal rest. 

PILGRIMAGE. 

6.6.8.6.8.7. Third Three-fold Form. 

Note. — Where the rhythm changes j the second Period by one pulse, and so 
from Iambic to Trochaic, the beginning gives a feeling of haste, which falls in 
of the third Period overlaps the end of | with the natural sentiment of the metre. 



key F. 
i :s, Id ;t, |d :r 



n :- |- 



In If 



-.f fm :m 



r :- ,- 



|r :t ( 



J :r lm :m |f :s If :m |r lid |d 

j(s :1 jl :s |f :m In :r j|d 't, jl, :f |m :r Id :- |— II 
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j^^ 



m^i 



3=S^^^=S=fl 



F=* 



To Canaan's sacred bound 
We haste -with songs of joy, 

Where peace and liberty are found, 
And sweets that never cloy. 

Hallelujah ! 
Praise to our redeeming God. 



6.6.7.7.7.7. 



ASPIRATION. 



Note. — Differing from most of the other 
Three-fold metres, this " Wesley " metre 
requires that the music should make its 
great dividing place at the end of the first 
Period instead of the second. It is there 
that the bold Trochaic rhythm bursts in 
upon the Iambic, and the mood changes 

key Efe. 



Id 



h 



|- 



from quiet meditation to sudden enthu- 
siasm and resolve. Hence sd or S or 
sej/ commonly marks the ending of the 
first Period, and the ending of the second 
has one of the " open " D cadences, un- 
less there is a continuance of the new key. 



|r :- 



BIU. 

||'s,:d |t, 



|1. :- 111. :f 



|d :t, |d :— 



f.Eh. 
j |'I :m If :f 



Iro :f |m :r Id :— | — 




O, that our life might be 
One looking up to Thee I 

Ever hasting to the day 
When our eyes shall see Thee near ; 

Come, Redeemer, come away, 
Glorious in Thy saints appear. 
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6 lines 7s. 
key F. 



MEDDLETON. 
First Three-fold Form. 



Db. Gaujtlett. 



| is :t, |d :n |r :f |m :— ||m :f |s :1 |t :d' |r :- 
uh :d> II :t |d' :r' |t :- ||t :d' |f :m« |rn' :r' |d' : — 



f.F. 



j |d's:d II :-.l|s :d If :- ||f :s | 



f :s In :f |r :r ,d : — 




Not in anything we do, [From the cross uplifted high, 

Thought that's pure, or word that's true, Where the Saviour deigns to die, 

Saviour, would we put our trust : What melodious sounds we hear, 

Frail as vapour, vile as dust ; Bursting on the ravished ear :— 

All that flatters we disown : Love's Redeeming work is done, 

Righteousness is Thine alone. Come and welcome, — sinner, come !] 



8.7.8.7.7.7. 

KEY G. 



HOLSTEIN. 
Third Three-fold Form. 



Chorale by J. C. Bach, 

1680. 



» |m :d Ir :s |d :r It, :s, 111, :t, Id :d |r :s In : — 
j |m :d Ir :s |d :r It, :s. Ill, :t, Id :d |r :s In : — 
j | pi :d Ir :s |s :fe Is :— 111 :s In :s |r :r Id : — 




m 



^=m 



=£=**=* 



m 



3=t 



e££ 



z_: 



=t 



1- 

God has turned my grief to gladness; 

He has made my heart rejoice ; 
I, who lately pined in sadness, 

Now can raise my thankful voice ; 
Sweet it is the saints to join, 

Sweet to call their Saviour mine. 
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5.5.8.8.5.5. 

KEY A. 

Id .d :t, :d 



il d 



Im.f :s :f 
id.d :ti :d 



ZTNZENDORF. 
Fourth Three-fold Form. (HB=»ej/), Adam Dkese. 

r : — : lid .r :m :r Id : — : 

m ,r :n :r lid .r :m :r Id ,t, :d :t, 

r :— : lid .r \m :r Id :— : 



=3=eJ==5=|3!=^E==3= 



^^§=3=11 



E £=E^ g=g^p ^ E=j 



J J^3^=&^ 



When we seek relief 

Prom a long-felt grief, 
When oppressed by new temptations. 
Lord, increase and perfect patience ; 

Show us that bright shore 

Where we weep no more. 



103. The Special Hymn-tune Form, — Most hymns vary 
the words with every successive stanza. The music for them 
can, therefore, only express the general style of sentiment 
belonging to the poetry. But some hymns have the speciality 
of repeating the same words, or nearly the same words, in a 
certain line of every stanza. And for these hymns, tunes may 
be made in which special musical expression is given to the 
repeated line. 



1036. Examples. — The ' ' Easter Hymn " 
with the refrain or burden "Hallelujah" 
at the end of each line, and " Miles' 
Lane" with the refrain "Crown Him 
Lord of all" at the end of each verse 
are familiar examples. Redhead's tune 
to "When our heads are bowed with 
woe," with its beautiful "burden." 

key C. 
(jm :m |r :n If :- .f |m :- 

/! Je - sus, Son of | Ma - ry,hear. 



is not only specially suitable for that 
hymn, but also for a very few other and 
similar hymns. Br. Gauntlett has written 
a special tune for the hymn in which 



every verse begins "Jesus lives." He 
adapts these words to the following bold 
phrase in unison. 
key C. 

: |m :d I s :- ,11 



ii 



Je 



lives. 



The following is another specimen of a 
"burden" beginning each verse of a hymn. 
The words are not exactly alike in each 
verse, but are similar in sentiment, each 
being" supposed to express the voice of 
Jesus. To this Dr. Dykes has written a 
special hymn-tune, opening with the 
following beautiful declamation by all 
the men's voices. 
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THIS PAJBT-SON& FORM. 



K.BY G. 

Ud :— Id :d |1, :-.t,ld :d II 
("Come |un-to me, ye | weary, || 

M :r pi :d |r :-.d|d :— 
( And I will give youl rest." 



&§=±z 



§^ 



103c. History. — Though harmonized 
hymn-tunes are among the simplest of 
Musical Forma, they are far from being 
the oldest. Their history does not begin 
till the period of the Reformation. There 
existed many fine Latin and Greek tunes 
in the Catholic Church from the earliest 
days, but it was the necessity of providing 
harmony for great masses of voice which 
led to the study of plain chords as dis- 



tinguished from the fuoal and counterpoint 
style of harmony which had hitherto pre- 
vailed. This style was attempted in a 
few cases (see the tunes of John Knox's 
Psalter, which are said to be "in Re- 
ports*') but they were fonnd too difficult 
for the heavily moving voice of the 
multitudes who were then brought to- 
gether. At first, and for a long time, 
attempts were made to place one or two 
parts above the melody, which were called 
Treble and Alto, and were sung by select 
voices, other select voices singing Bass, 
and the Tenor voices, along with the mass 
of the women's voices, taking the Melody. 
But these accompaniments above the 
melody were found distracting to the ear 
unless they were light and distant. Fin- 
ally, both in the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches it was found desirable to place 
all the parts underneath the melody, and 
with this view, to leave the melody as 
much as possible to boy 3' and women's 
voices. But even now harmonies cannot 
be well and easily sung in congregations 
unless the people and their children are 
systematically taught the art of reading 
music. 



104. The Part-Song Form.— This, like the Hymn-tune 
Form, is adapted to many voices and to several verses, but it is 
usually set to secular poetry. It is generally distinguished by some 
speciality of expression which would make it difficult to take 
the words of one Part-song aud adapt them to the music of 
another, even though they were the same metre. The true 
Part-song is unaccompanied; and when accompaniments are 
printed, it is usually with the view of helping the learner, 
not the performer. 



1046. Examples.— The early example 
from Thomas Ford, expressing the senti- 
meuts of "love at first sight," might be, 
for Musical Form, a Long Metre Psalm- 
tune. A more modern writer would have 
put an " open " cadence at the end of the 
first Section, and would have reserved his 
first flat key for the third Section. He 
would probably have used the first sharp 
key, or the Dominant cadence, for the 
principal dividing place of the tune. 
And these arrangements could have been 
made more expressive of the words. 
Nevertheless, we see in the piece the old 
Madrigalian spirit which studied the 
sentiments of the words as they arose, 
without caring much for the relation of 
one line to another. And we see also the 
rhythmic relation of taa-aatai at the 
beginning of each Section. There is 
some melodic imitation also between the 
opening of the second and first lines, and 
the closing of the second and last lines. 
Although the Part-song is intended for 
several verses, it is not mtended, like the 



Hymn-tune, for many poems. It is gener- 
ally confined to one. Hence it very fre- 
quently, like the special Hymn-tunes, 
adds a Refrain or Coda. See Reay's 
" Dawn of day," and Pearsall's " who 
will o'er the downs." It occasionally 
makes slight changes, especially in the 
close of the last verse. See the rhythmic 
change in Moschelles' " The Village 
Chorister," just before the Coda, as well 
as the I instead of m in "O who will o'er." 
Mendelssohn and Pinsuti have also taught 
us the art of interrupting the flow of the 
melody for little imitative vocal sym- 
phonies, and for soli duet and trio pas- 
sages ; they are masters also of the Coda. 
But it is a characteristic of the Simple, 
as distinguished from the Extended Part- 
song, that all the verses are alike. 

105c. History. — The Part-song, with 
plain chords (as distinguished from the 
fugal style of the Madrigal) began to 
show itself soon after the Hymn-tune. 
Forde, at the beginning of the seven- 
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teenth century, -wrote " Since first I saw 
your face," which has very little of the 
Madrigal in it, as well as the example 
here printed. The Form does not seem 
to have been much used till two hundred 
years after, when Spofforth wrote " My 
dear mistress " for men's voices. At the 
same time, that is about the beginning of 
this century, many English compositions 
appeared under the title of Harmonized 
Airs or Glees, which were adapted to 
several verses and many voices to eaeh 
part. But it remained for the Germans, 
beginning with the German-Swiss Nageli, 
to popularize this style of music. He 
and the Zurich clergyman Pfeiffer began 
by propagating an easy method of teaching 
to sing, much like our own. They pro- 
moted school music, and established 



Singing Societies throughout Switzerland 
and Germany. The popularity of these 
Sang-verein, connected as they were with 
social enjoyments, created a demand for 
such music, and nearly all the best Ger- 
man composers have done something to 
supply it. At first the habits of German 
society which separate the sexes in their 
evening meetings, made it necessary to 
write nearly all this music for men's 
voices. But manners are mending there, 
as well as here, and the number of mixed- 
voiced choral unions is constantly on the 
increase. We hope this will not lead the 
Germans to neglect the high tenor voice 
of the thin register, as the English have 
done. Of late years our English composers 
have contributed largely to the stock of 
modern Part-songs. 
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105. The Extended Part-song Form. — Modern Part-songs 
have commonly taken a more extended form. The last verse is 
often varied in its musical expression. Sometimes the middle 
verse has a strikingly different expression from that which pre- 
cedes it and that which follows. Sometimes a solo with humming 
accompaniment is introduced into the piece. And by various 
other Additions and Insertions the Part-song is "extended." 



105&. Examples. — Typical examples 
among the best-known Extended Part- 
songs are — Henry Smart's " Nature's 
Praise," in which there is a marked alter- 
ation at the beginning 1 of the last verse, 
which prepares the mind all the better to 
welcome the principal subject at the close ; 
Mendelssohn's "Morning- Prayer," and 
Leslie's "Pug-rims," in which the last 
verse is entirely re-harmonized ; Mac- 



farren's " Three Fishers," in which the 
third verse is thrown into the Tonic 
Minor, and otherwise much changed ; 
Brinley Richards' "Let the hills resound," 
in which the style of a March, with iU 
"relief" strain, is adopted ; Mendelssohn's 
"Skylark," which is moulded like a Canon • 
Jackson's (of Masham) '* O the flowery 
month of June," which is thrown into the 
style of a waltz. 



106. The Madrigal and the Motett.— These were con- 
temporary Forms — the first for secular, and the second for 
sacred vocal music. Their characteristics are — First, that they 
are written in the old fngal and contrapuntal style of harmony ; 
second, that they are adapted for more than one voice to each 
part; and third, that they are generally suitable for only one 
set of words. It may also be said in reference to the Madrigal 
that it commonly ends with some expressive thought, on which 
the mind and ear delight to dwell. The Motett was generally 
set to prose words, and the Madrigal to verse. The word 
" Motett " has since been used for sacred music with much 
more modern harmonies. 



1066. Examples. — ' ' Flora gave me fair- 
est flowers," p. 142, is a good example of 
this style. In Ia a quiet, reflective theme 



moving downward, with the rhythm taa. 
-aatai is introduced by 2nd S. and T. t 
and is immediately echoed by 1st S. and C. 
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In mow rapid rhythm. Overlapping the 
cadence of this phrase, the Base strikes 
in with an imitation in contrary motion, 
and before half a pulse is over, the 1st 8., 
2nd 8., and C, give utterance to the same 
imitation, by similar or contrary motion, 
and with the passionate feeling which 
syncopation expresses. This • Cadence 
properly ends with a Soh Cadence, but 
the C. part, with the fondness for "over- 
lapping" which was common in Madri- 
gals, carries over its cadence-tone into 
the Lah chord with which the next Sec- 
tion begins. In Ib a new theme enters, 
livelier and with an upward rhythm. It 
is tossed about from part to part, and 
imitated both in similar and contrary 
motion. In Ic we have a repetition of 
Ib, only with the parte more " broken 
up," and with some differences of accent, 
the S. especially, emphasizing the word 
" fair." Before the cadence of this 
Section is fairly completed, IIa bursts in 
with hasty syncopation to renew the first 
meditative theme with only three of the 
higher voices, and then with three of the 
lower voices, and in contrary motion, re- 
peats the theme in a rising cadence, which 
is immediately " overlapped " by the 
opening of the next Section. This re- 
petition of the theme of Ia in Ha gives a 
feeling of unity to the piece, which we do 
not commonly expect to find in an ancient 
Madrigal. IIb, like Ib, introduces a live- 
lier theme in contrary motion to the last; 
and He, like Ic, repeats that theme with 
more broken parts, and with an expres- 
sive phrase of syncopation in the strongest 
part of the Tenor voice. It should be 
noticed that wherever there is an " over- 
lapping" of one Section by another, we 
place our marks for Period and Section, 
directly over the beginning of the new 
Section, disregarding the fact that the 
former Section is not yet complete ; and 
in counting the measures of which a 
Section consists, we necessarily reckon 
the "overlapping" measures and pulses 
twice over. Thus, in this case, IIa con- 
sists of six measures, Hb of five measures, 
and He of six measures. In the second 
strain "Va introduces a merry theme, 
which is announced by the 1st S., and 
taken up successively in descending entries 
by C, T., and 2nd S., and B., in regular 
fugal style. Vb announces the same 
theme by the B., which is taken up in 
ascending entries by T., 1st S., and 2nd S. . 
VI a introduces a yet merrier theme more ! 
often repeated. It is announced by the \ 
S, and taken up after one pulse by C, 
after another by 2nd S, and after another 
by T., the B. only giving the roots of the 
chords. VIb is an imitation of VTa one 
step lower, after the manner of sequence. 
VIa is in the tender minor of first fiat 
key. VIb, though a step lower, moves 
into the sunshine of the major mode. 



The "point" in this Madrigal seems to 
be on the words "She was pleased," and 
the second part is added simply to express 
the abandonment of joy, in the Ballet 
style. 

The following Madrigals are worthy of 
special study — Festa's "Down in a fiow'ry 
vale," Reporter 180, with its point on the 
words " But if thy purse be empty," &c. ; 
Gibbon's "Silver Swan," Reporter 274, 
with its point on the words " More geese 
than swans," &c. ; Edwards' "In going 
to my lonesome bed," Reporter 68, with 
its point on the words "The falling out," 
&c. The name Madrigal is often given 
to what should be called Elizabethan 
Part-songs, because they have very little 
fugal imitation. 

Good examples of the old Motett style 
are Palestrina's " O Jerusalem," Reporter 
206 ; Tallis' " Hear the voice," Reporter 
207 ; and Palestrina's "0 praise the Lord," 
Reporter 207. In more modern days the 
word Motett is often used abroad for 
what we in England should call the 
Anthem, a much more varied, as well as 
extended Form. 

106c. Ballet. — Some Madrigals, like 
Morley's "My bonnie lass," Reporter 462; 
and " "What saith my dainty darling," 
Reporter 162, have no special " point," 
but finish with lively "fa la" passages. 
They were often sung to help the dancers 
in social circles where there was no in- 
strument. Hence they were called Ballets. 

lOGd. History. — Counterpoint, or the art 
of setting one or more notes or " points " 
" counter" or against another, was de- 
veloped in the wealthy Netherlands by 
Orlando di Lasso and others (in the six- 
teenth century) , and brought to perfection 
by Palestrina in Rome soon after. This 
system of harmony taught the ear to 
listen, not to the full chords striking the 
ear at once, but to the Jlow of the "parts" 
moving in various relations to one an- 
other. It abounded in fugal imitations, 
briefly carried out, and often changing to 
new themes. Unity (in the relation of 
themes) was not insisted on. It was 
thought enough to go from one theme to 
another, only taking care, as Palestrina 
always did, that each new theme should 
express the new idea of the words. 
Rhythmical proportion was not studied, 
and even the cadences, which we now 
consider so essential to the proper divi- 
sion of the music, were not understood. 
The effects introduced by changes of key 
had not been explored, and only a few 
simple changes of mode were employed. 
The composer had to rely on his power of 
bringing out the simple mental effects of 
the tones of the scale, and the frequent 
"separate entry" of the themes helped 
him in doing this. 
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FLORA GAVE ME FAIREST FLOWERS. 

Moderate. S.S.C.T.B. Johx Wilbye, a.d. 1609. 
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107. The Anthem Form. — The Anthem is the modern 
form of the Motett. It consists of sacred vocal music adapted 
for several voices on each part, and for one set of words. It 
differs from the Hymn- tune in that it gives scope for every 
musical device which cnn enhance the effect of particular words 
or sentiments. Fugal imitation, the silencing of some parts 
that the others may be better heard, repetition of favourite 
words, changes of measure and rate of movement, and in more 
" extended " Anthems even the Solo, the Duet, the Trio, and the 
Quartet may be introduced. The Anthem may be accompanied 
or unaccompanied by instruments, and these accompaniments 
may be necessary, i.e., obbliyato (obligaa'toa) ; or non-essential, 
i.e., ad libitum. 



1075. Examples.— "In Jewry is God 
known," though short, gives the student 
a fair idea of the Anthem Form. It is 
Three-fold, the first Strain being in two- 
pulse measure, the second in three-pulse, 
and the third in four-pulse. This change 
of measure and style is characteristic of 
the English Anthem, as it is also of the 
English Glee. In the first Strain, the 
portion w have marked as Ib imitates 
Ia, carrying it into the first sharp key ; 
TTr imitates Ha, bringing it to a con- 
clusion, and the two together express 
brilliantly the "point" of this Strain. 
The second Strain introduces an addi- 
tional Soprano part, and along with it 
the gentle three-pulse measure. So much 
softness and sweetness comes in very 
effectively after the boldness of the first 
Strain. The effect is heightened by this 
middle part being given to select voices. 
EHb, like TTTa , opens with all the parts, 
and leaves the lower parts to conclude 
the Sections. IVa is a sweet trio of the 
upper voices. IVb has a fine holding- 
tone, with separate entries of the parts 
upon it. IVc imitates this, bringing the 
Strain to a conclusion. In the third 
Strain the chorus breaks out with great 
strength, interrupted only for a short 
time at YIa by the "verse" parts, and 
then concludes in plain strong chords. 

107c. History.— The Anthem, like the 
Glee, is peculiarly an English Form. It 
was developed by the requirements of the 
Cathedral service in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Purcell wrote Anthems 
for solo voices, and Anthems with the 
accompaniment of a full orchestral band. 
Dr. "William Croft, who was in the height 
of his fame when Handel came to Eng- 
land, wrote Anthems with great power and 
freshness. He was followed by Greene, 
Jeremiah Clarke, John "Weldon, "William 
Boyce, and others. Attwood and Goss, 
in later days, have brought the English 
Anthem to great perfection. It should, 



however, be understood that the old 
Cathedral Anthems were written for 
highly-trained voices, and are difficult of 
execution. Modern musicians are now 
writing Anthems which have all the ad- 
vantage of the modern appliances of 
harmony, and are also more easily sung. 

\01d. Cantoris and Decani. — These 
words, which are pronounced Kantoa'ris 
and DaiJcaa'ni, mean the side of the Pre- 
centor, and the side of the Dean. They 
point to the Antiphonal division of a 
Cathedral choir. The Cantoris, or pre- 
centor's side of a Cathedral choir, is 
usually the north ; the Decani, or Dean's 
side, is the south. Thus, arrangement is 
made for that very ancient style of wor- 
ship-song, the responsive or antiphonal. 

107<r. Verse and Chorus. — Verse proper- 
ly means a "turn" in the thought or 
style. It has come to mean those portions 
of an Anthem which are sung by single 
voices for each part. Chorus means those 
portions of an Anthem which are taken 
by a complete choir. The word " Full " 
means this and something more; it re- 
quires the entire instrumental as well as 
vocal power to be engaged. A "Verse 
Anthem " is one that begins with soli 
voices, a "Chorus" or "Full Anthem" 
is one that begins with chorus. 

107/. Introit.— This is a short Anthem, 
Psalm, or Hymn, sung while the minister 
proceeds to the table to administer the 
Communion. At one time the Sanctu* 
was sometimes sung as an Introit. 

107^. Offertory and Sentence.— The word 
"Offertory" describes the music which 
is sung or played during the Offertory, or 
Offering of Alias, during the Communion. 
"When one of the texts selected for read- 
ing at the Offertory is set to music, and 
sung, it is commonly called a Sentence or 
Offertory Sentence. 
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[THa.] Verse. S.S.C.T.B. M. 92. 
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VARfOUS SONG-TUTTES. ARIAS. 
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108. The Song-tune Form —This Form, like the Hymn- 
tune Form, is adapted to successive verses of the same song. 
It is commonly arranged for a solo voice with instrumental 
harmony. In the majority of cases it is Two-fold, following 
the metres of the poetry ; — but like the Hymn- tune Form, it 
is very frequentlv Three-fold. See " Life let us cherish," p. 101 ; 
"All through the night/' p. 102. 

troubadours composed their gay and ele- 
gant love-songs. It is also used for in- 
strumental pieces of a similar character. 

108A. Oavatina. — An operatic song 
shorter than the Aria. Arietta has the 
same meaning. 

108.;. Ganz&net. — A short song of lively 
character, sometimes a harmonized song. 
A Madrigal or Part-song. 

108ft, Bolaro. — A Spanish dance song, 
in three-pulse measure. 

108Z. Preghiera. — An operatic song, ex- 
pressing prayer. 

108tf». Brindisi (Italian). — A song in 
which the high Tenor or falsetto voice 
is introduced, like the jodl (yoadl) of the 



108&. Ballad. — This is a narrative poem 
of a simple rhythm, suitable for dancing. 
As Mr, Chappell says, '* Ball and Ballad 
are words derived from the same root, and 
when the people danced country dances 
they accompanied them with song." 

108c, Oarol. — This is a song of joy and 
exultation, which may be accompanied 
by dancing. It is a word of very ancient 
use in the Italian, Armenian, and Welsh 
languages. It survives chiefly in the 
form of Christmas Carols, which are now 
often harmonized like Psalm-tunes and 
Part-songs. 

108rf. Barcarolle. — A song in six-pulse 
measure, sometimes harmonized, suitable 
to the movements of a gondolier. A boat- 
song. 

108e. Serenade. — Music, whether vocal 
or instrumental, whether for one voice or 
for many, of a quiet, soothing, serene 
character, suitable for performance under 
a friend's window at night. Nocturne or 
Notturno have the same meaning, 

108/. Aubade. — A song or chorus at 
daybreak, corresponding to the old Eng- 
lish "hunt's up." 

108^. Romance or Romanza. — Named 
from the romance language in which the 



108n. Modinha. — A Portugese love song 
with guitar accompaniment. 

10So. Vaudeville. — A form of satirical 
song on love, drinking, or passing events, 
introduced by Oliver Basselin of the Vaux 
de Vire in Normandy, in the fifteenth 
century. Afterwards applied to dramatic 
pieces in which such songs are introduced. 

108/). Villanella— An old Neapolitan 
rustic dancing song. 

108?. Tyrolienne. — A Tyrolese waltz- 
like song, accompanied with dancing. 



109. The Extended Song-tune Form.— Both the Hymn- 
tune and Song-tune may be " extended " in the senses described 
above, par. 97, p. 125. The Extended Song-tune is sometimes 
in Three-fold Form. It is seldom adapted to more than one 
set of words. 



1096. Examples. — "Every valley," p. 
156, has been analysed for accompani- 
ment, above, p. 120, and the general idea 
of its Form is explained below, p. 199. 
It is obviously a Two-fold Form. The 
first Period closes in the first sharp key. 
The opening of the second Period quickly 
passes into the first flat key, not, however, 
for a subdued, but for a richer and more 
brilliant effect, and this effect is gained 
by introducing the old theme at a higher 
pitch. 

"Arm, arm, ye brave," is also Two- 
fold. Its second Period opens, in a 
manner very common with Handel, with 
a new theme in the relative minor, and 
closes with reminiscences of the first 
theme. Sometimes in such songs the 
theme is simply repeated, and this gives 
the music a Three-fold Form. 



Haydn's "With joy the impatient hus- 
bandman" is Three-fold. Its middle 
Period has a new theme in the Tonic 
minor, and the third Period returns to 
the old theme. 

" I know that my Redeemer liveth " is 
Two-fold. The subject of the second 
Strain having constantly intermingled 
with it reminiscences of the first, which is 
also re-echoed in the instrumental sym- 
phony at the close. 

Mendelssohn's " O rest in the Lord " is 
Three-fold. Its middle Period goes into 
the first sharp key and its relative minor. 
Its last Period returns to the original 
theme with variations. Thus in these 
great extended Songs and Arias there is 
alwayp some Form, though not the samo 
Form 
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110. The Glee Form. — The title Glee (Anglo- Saxon, mean- 
ing Music) was given to a style of Part-song specially designed 
for single voices to each part. In order to exhibit the powers of 
these voices, the solo, the duet, the fugal imitation, and other 
similar devices, are freely used. Probably with the same view 
the Glee is more extended than the Part-song, and often has in 
the middle an entire change of measure and style. Some Glees 
are unaccompanied, others have independent and essential accom- 
paniments. 



110&. Examples. — " Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind," p. 168, is a good specimen 
of the changing moods of the Glee. It 
is Two-fold. The close of the first Strain 
haying changed to a lively six-pulse mea- 
sure, the ear is better prepared to receive 
the effect of the Minor passage in four- 
pulse measure with which the second 
Strain begins. The first thirty-two mea- 
sures (including the repeats) give a calm 
and quiet opening, very much in Hymn- 
tune Form, with its first sharp cadence in 
the middle. Then the refrain closes the 
first Strain. The second Strain is also 
closed with the same refrain. This re- 
currence of the refrain is the only thing 
which gives unity to the piece. We now 
look upon it as a defect in the old Glees 
that they had too much of Variety, and too 
little of Unity. Like their predecessors 
the Madrigals, they went on from one 
theme to the other, without caring to 
establish a relationship between them. 
In two others of Stevens' Glees, " From 
Oberon," Reporter lb y and "Ye spotted 
snakes," Reporter 62, the refrain forms 
the unity. Samuel Webbe's " Swiftly 
from the mountain's brow," Reporter 10, 
is Three-fold. It is full of variety, and 
is very descriptive, but has very little 
unity ; and this iswhat we may expect in 
most of the old Glees. Gould there not 
be modern Glees, with all the adaptation 
for shewing off special and select voices, 
with all the advantage which extended 
change of measure and movement gives, 



but with more of " development " and 
more of unity 1 

110c. History.— The Glee Form, like 
the Anthem, is peculiarly English, and 
perhaps for the same reason. The Pro- 
testant Churches of Germany, France, 
and Scotland adopted the Presbyterian 
form of Government and worship, and 
the Presbyterian form, while it has done 
grand service to the Chorale and Hymn- 
tune of the people, has not sustained in 
every great city a cathedral choir of 
selected and highly trained voices, ready 
to sing the choicest music that could be 
set before them. This the Episcopal 
Church of England has done. And the 
same skilful singers, who created the 
demand for extended Anthems in the 
cathedral service, were constantly sought 
for to enliven the social evenings of 
cathedral cities by secular as well as 
sacred music. And for such singers the 
Glee was made. Once made, it was 
caught up all over the country wherever 
fine select voices could be got together. 
Its most successful period was the close 
of the last century and the beginning of 
this, when Danby, Mornington, Paxton 
"VVebbe, Spofforth, Stevens, Callcott, 
Bishop, with many others, poured forth 
a grand flood of delicately- wrought music. 
Of later years, the spread of part-singing 
among the people has drawn off the 
attention of composers from the larger 
and finer form of the Glee, to the simpler 
and easier form of the Part-song. 



BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND. 

E. J. S. Stevens. 
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174 THE MARCH FORM. 

111. The March Form-— The March is an "applied" Form, 
designed to *' give the time " to men marching. With this view, 
it is commonly, though not always, in two-pulse or four-pulse 
measure, and its Bass marks the accent very strongly. The Bass 
makes much use of the rhythm :taatai | taa or TAAfe | taa or 
.tefe | taa. Any tunes in four-pulse, two-pulse, or quick six- 
pulse measure with a clear rhythm may be used for marching 
purposes. But the March proper has come to have a distinct Form. 
As soldiers marching cannot give close attention to music, the 
March is generally of a simple character with very plain accompani- 
ments, and frequent repetitions. It contains three movements. 
First, the Principal March ; second, the Belief March (which is 
generally of a softer character) ; and third, the Repetition of the 
Principal March. All the three movements are of similar structure. 
The plan of each (when perfectly carried out) is as follows : — 

First Strain. 

Ia, b. Prin. Theme. Cad. 8 D I 

Ha, b. Repetition of Ia, b. ; — 

Second Strain. 

IITa, b. Middle Period. Varied in style and key ; 

IYa, b. Retiirn to Prin. Theme, but Cad. in original key ; — 

Third Strain. 
Ya, b. and YIa, b. Repetition of IIIa, b, and IYa, b. 

The tsecond movement, which we call the Relief, is often in the 
first flat key, or any other key which promotes a subdued effect, 
and its accompaniments are commonly of a much lighter 
character ; but its Form is the same as that of the Principal 
March. The third movement is a repetition of the first, without 
its internal repetitions. It simply repeatB Ia, b, IIIa, b, and 
EYa, b, omitting II a, b, Ya, b, and YIa, b. 

This Form is Three-fold in every respect. Its movements 
are Three-fold ; its first movement with all the repetitions, is 
Three-fold ; and its third movement (in which the repetitions are 
omitted) is Three-fold. This last is just the essence of the whole 
Form, and it resembles very much the Three-fold Song and 
Hymn-tune Form. See pp. 132 and 155. It differs, however, 
from them in this respect, that its principal dividing cadence is 
not at the end of the second part of the tune (whether Strain or 
Period), but at the end of the first part. The cadence of the 
first part Ia, b is made thus emphatic and important by its | 
repetition in IIa, b. This Form agrees also with the Son«j 
and Hymn-tune Forms in placing the liveliest and most varied 
part of the tune — the free fantasia* — just before the close. 
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1116. Examples.— The Form, as above 
described, is not always exactly followed 
even in the best works. The principal 
*' dividing' cadence " may be D instead of 
SD (in the minor, L instead of D) making 
the third Three-fold Form instead of the 
first ; the repetitions may not always be 
the same ; the return to the principal 
subject in TVa, b is not always exact— is 
sometimes only a reminiscence, and some- 
times omitted ; and the Form is, especially 
in the larger works, "expanded ' ' by means 
of Introduction, Episode, Symphony, and 
Coda. For a fuller exhibition of this 
Form, see " Construction Exercises," 
pp. 124 to 128. Becker's Choral March, 
"Come, merry comrades," below, (and 
for accompaniment, Reporter 502) will 
show the Form with some regularity. 
The March has an Introduction Ia. Then 
Ib and Ic deliver the principal subject. 
The Periods Ha, b, c, are a repetition of 
the last Period. [Would it not sound 
better to omit the repetition of the Intro- 
duction 1] This completes the first Strain 
quite regularly. The second Strain at 
IIIa, b introduces a new theme, "varied 
in style," but not different in key, with a 
prolonged cadence. This middle Period is 
then repeated for IVa, b. But there is no 
" return to the principal theme," only a 
" cadence ii the original key." There is 
in this Ma'ch no third Strain. Tlie Be- 
lief March ipens with a drum symphony. 
Its first Srain Ia, b and Ha, b ending 
like the Pincipal March in the first sharp 
key. The second Strain, as in the Princi- 
pal Mar<h, introduces a new theme, 
" varied in style," at UIa and b. But it 
has a xmger Coda, which we have called 
Hie. After this the Principal March is 
repeated straight on without its own re- 
letitions. 

In Mendelssohn's " "War March of the 
Priests," in " Athalie," the Principal 
larch follows exactly the lines laid down 
abve, except that the cadence of Ia, b is 
ni in the first sharp key. The new key 
usd in in a, b is the first sharp minor. 
Bi^ there is added to this Form first a 
Ion; Episode of trumpet calls in related 
kej of the minor mode, and then a two- 
folc repetition of the principal theme. 
TheBdief March is in the first flat key, 
it f (lows the lines laid down above, with 
the tceptions that the cadence of Ia, b 
is nd in the first sharp key, and that 
Ha, \ (the repeat) is omitted. Before 



the Principal March is repeated, however, 
there is a short Episode, with trumpet 
calls, leading to it, and after the Principal 
March has been repeated straight through, 
there is a lengthened Coda in which the 
themes both of the Relief March and 
Principal March are developed, the latter 
on a pedal bass. 

In Costa's "March of the Israelites," 
in " Eli," we have for the first Strain the 
principal theme and its repetition. This 
is quite regular, except that although it 
goes into the first sharp key, it is brought 
back again by a repetition. For the se- 
cond Strain or middle Period we have a 
new theme in the first sharp key, with an 
immediate return to the principal theme, 
and the whole of this is repeated for 
ELv, b. There is no third Strain. In the 
Relief March, which is in the first flat 
key, we have the principal theme, but 
there is no repetition of this. The second 
Strain or middle Period partly imitates 
the first theme a step higher, and then 
follows the return to the first theme. As 
in the Principal March there is no third 
Strain. Next follows the repetition of 
the Principal March straight through, 
and to this a Coda has been added, con- 
taining trumpet calls and chords. These 
examples will sufficiently show how this 
Form is employed, and how it is varied 
by the great masters. Thus " Form " is 
used by the master not as a shackle on 
his life and movements, but as a guide to 
the general principles of beauty. 

111c. Trio.— What we have called the 
Relief March, because it is intended as a 
relief to the ear, being generally given in 
a subdued key and with lighter accom- 
paniment, has been, and is commonly 
called the Trio (Treeoa). The word is 
also used in connection with the Dance 
Form, especially the Minuet. Originally 
the word was correctly used, because 
after the whole orchestra had been em- 
ployed on the Principal March or Minuet 
the Relief March was given to a trio of 
instruments. But now this is not at all 
necessarily the case, and the word "Trio," 
which properly means three instruments 
or three parts, becomes misleading, when 
used to represent a Musical Form. We 
find the word " Relief," which we sug- 
gested, to be very commonly accepted. 

\\\d. Quick Step. — A quick March, 
often in six-pulse measure, beating twice. 
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112. The Dauce Forms. — The Dance is another applied 
Form, made to suit the rhythm of the dancers' feet. For 
common Country Dances, any tune will answer this purpose 
which has a sufficiently marked rhythm. But for Dances which 
have a distinct "figure" a definite number of measures is 
required. 



1126. The Waltz.— This is a "round" 
Dance, in three-pulse measure. It makes 
much use of this kind of rhythm TAAfe 

j TAA TAA TAAfe | TAA TAA, Or TAATAI 
J TAA -AA TAA | TAA -AA TAATAI J TAA 

-aa taa | taa -aa. Its Periods are of 
eight or ot sixteen measures. fcJee 
GungTs Waltz, p. 180. It is generally 
Three-fold. Some composers add an In- 
troduction and a Coda, which are, of 
course, made very distinct from the Waltz 
itself. In " sets " of five Waltzes there 
is not necessarily any fixed relation be- 
tween the melodies and keys of the 
different Waltzes. There must not, how- 
ever, he any jar, and the last Waltz 
should remind the ear of the first. 

112c. The Mazurka— A. Polish national 
Dance of lively style, in three-pulse mea- 
sure, making much use of the rhythm 

| TAAfe TAA TAA. 

1 12£. The Redawa.—A Bohemian Dance 
in slow three-pulse measure, having 1 as a 
characteristic rhythm | TAAfe TAAfe 

TAA. 

112e. Palacca or Polonaise. — A Polish 
Dance of sentimental style, in three-pulse 
measure, ending its phrases on the third 
pulse of the measure. A piece of music 
founded on this Form. 

112/. Saraband. A Moorish dance for 
a single performer, slow and stately, in 
three-pulse measure, with emphasis on 
the second pulse of the measure. 

112^. Bolero ar Cachuca.—A Spanish 
Dancing-song in three-pulse measure, 
with castanets. 

112h. Chacanne ar Passacaglio. — A ra- 
ther slow Dance in three-pulse measure, 
consisting generally of variations on a 
constantly recurring Bass. 

112/. Courante.—An old French Dance, 
in three-pulse measure. 

112k. Farandoule. — An exciting dance 
in six-pulse measure, from the South-east 
of France. Sometimes known as the 
Spanish Dance. 

112Z. Tarantella— A. lively Neapolitan 
Dance, in six-pulse measure, with a tam- 
bourine. 

112?ra. Farlana. — A lively Venetian 
Dance, in six-pulse measure. 



112n. Fandango. — A lively Spanish 
Dance, in three-pulse measure, accom- 
panied by castanets and the guitar. 

112a. Jig y Oigue, and Gig a. —A lively 
Dance of a pastoral character, generally 
in six-pulse measure. With leaping. 



112/». 
Dance. 



Reel. — A lively rustic Scotch 



112?. Minuet. — An old majestic Dance, 
in three-pulse measure. It consists of 
two Periods, each containing eight mea- 
sures, which are repeated. See Mozart's 
Minuet, p. 183. Classical music founded 
on the Minuet Form does not strictly 
follow these rhythmical measurements. 

112r. Galliard, Pomanesca, Paspy, ar 
Passa mezzo. — An old Italian Dance, in 
three-pulse measure, the precursor of the 
Minuet, but more lively. 

112s. Kalamaika. — A bright Hungarian 
Dance, in three-pulse measure. 

112*. handler. — An old Styrian Dance of 
the Waltz kind, in three-pulse measure. 

112t*. Monferina. — A gay Piedmontese 
Dance, in six-pulse measure. 

112i>. Polka. — A Bohemian Dance, very 
lively, in two or four pulse measure, hav- 
ing the characteristic rhythm | TAAtefe 
taa. , 

112u>. SchottUche.—A lively Dance, in 
two-pulse or four-pulse measure. 

112x. Quadrille. — A Dance consisting 
of five movements or "figures" in two- 
pulse measure or in six-pulse measure 
beating twice. The first and third figures 
are in the following Form : — 
Ia, b (8 meas.) Dance. Ha, b (8) First 
Relief. TTLa, b (8) Return to Dance. 
rVA.B (8) Second Relief. Va, b (8) Re- 
turn to Dance. 
The second and fourth figures are in the 
following Form : — 
Ia, b (8) Dance. Ha, b (16) Relief. 

DHa, b (8) Return to Dance. 
The Form of the Finale is as follows :— 
Ia, b (16) Dance. Ha, b (16) Relief. 

niA, b (16) Return to Dance. 
The first and third figures with their 
reliefs are played twice ; the second and 
fourth figures with their reliefs are played 
four times. 
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1 12y. Galop. — A quick Dance, in two- 
pulse measure, often forming one move- 
ment in a "set" of Quadrilles. 

112z. Bouree.— An old French Dance- 
tune, in four-pulse measure and lively 
style, commencing at the fourth pulse. 

\12aa. Gavot. — An old Dance-tune, in 
two-pulse or four-pulse measure. Lively 
but dignified in style, commencing at the 
half measure. 

112&J. Boutade.— A French Dance, sup- 
posed to be impromptu. 



112cc. Branle or Braule. — A gay French 
Dance-tune, in which the principal theme 
constantly occurs. 

l\2dd. Mgadoon. — An old gay dance, 
generally in four-pulse measure, 

112<s«. Saltardla or Sauteuse^ Skiliana. 
— A dance in which leaping is introduced, 
in tripletted four-pulse measure. 

\\2ff. Strathspey.— A Scotch dance, in 
two-pulse measure, in which the " Scotch- 
snap" (tafaAi) is introduced. 
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% [IHa, b.] Trio. Sol. 
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113. The Variation Form. — This is an instrumental Form. 
In the first Strain a certain tune or theme is played. In the 
second Strain the same tune is played with a certain kind of 
Variation either in the melody or iii the accompaniment or both. 
In the third Strain the same tune is given with another kind of 
Variation, and so on. But to maintain the unity of the piece, 
the original air must always be heard, however wild the Varia- 
tions, and the last Variation especially should make the Air 
distinct. 

113&. Examples.— The means of " Vari- 
ation" are very numerous. Some of them 
are suggested among the " developments" 
above, pp. 109, 110, at Nos. 13, 14, 15, 17, 
19, 20, 21. It will be sufficient here to 
show the style of each Variation in the 
"Adagio" of Haydn's Third Quartet. 
The first Strain presents the theme with 
plain chords, thus — 
key G. 



|d :-.r 


m .r jf in 


|n, :-.s, 


d :t, |r :d 


Id, : 
Id : 


: |s, :s, 
: |t, :d 
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f, :m, 




t 2 .r,:d, 
s, :d, 



In the first Variation the melody is given 
to the second violin, while the first violin 
plays a light and lively accompaniment 
above it full of pretty figures, the viola 
and violincello being silent throughout, 
thus— 
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In the second Variation, the melody is 
given to the violoncello, the viola only 
entering occasionally, and the first and 
second violins play elegant accompani- 
ments in which there is much syncopa- 
tion, thus — 
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In the third Variation, the viola which 
was so quiet before, now takes the lead- 
ing part. The violoncello is frequently 
absent. So also are the first and second 
violins, The effect is much lighter than 
the last variation, thus — 
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In the fourth and last Variation, the 
melody is given again to the first violin, 
and the other instruments play an ac- 
companiment, which at first carries the 
music into the minor mode, and after- 
wards produces a variety of transitional 
and chromatic effects, thus— 
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Some composers carry the "Variation 
Form" much further than this. They 
throw the theme into a new "Form," 
such as the Dance or the Fugue. It is 
not every theme that can he treated in 
such a way. 



The following additional illustrations from Czerny's " School of Practical Compo- 
sition " will be interesting to the student. 



Variation by Incidentals. 
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114. The Rondo Form. — The Rondo appears both as a 
vocal and an instrumental Form. This Form is distinguished for 
the beauty o£ its episodes. But its chief characteristic is the 
re-appearance or " coming round again " of a theme previously 
heard. It is essential that this re-appearance should be in the 
same key and mode, else it would form a Variation or Thematic 
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Development, rather than a Rondo. The Rondo may have one 
theme, two themes or three themes. But where more than one 
theme is used, for the sake of unity, the first or principal theme 
is made to '* come round " more frequently than the others. The 
Rondo finds its variety in the beautiful runs and figures of its 
episodes, and its unity in the recurrence of its themes, and in the 
" places " of the rhythmic structure at which they occur. The 
one- theme Rondo is the most simple and the most common ; the 
two-theme Rondo is that which is chiefly used for the Finale to 
a Sonata or Symphony. The character of the Rondo, like that of 
Repetition generally (see above, p, 97), is quiet and satisfying. 



1145. The One-theme Hondo.— This is 
illustrated by " La Virginella " — a speci- 
men of those old songs in which the 
theme was taken up by all the singers 
and the episodes sung (sometimes ex- 
temporized) by a single voice. This Rondo 
may be analysed thus — 

Ia, b (8) Instrumental Introduction , 

Ic, d (8) Theme , 

Ie, f (8) First Episode, in 1st % key ; 

ULa, b (8) Theme in original key , 

lie, v (8) Second Episode in Eel. Min. 
and 1st J( Min. ; 

IHa, b (8) Theme in original key , 

mc, d (8) Third Episode, with Re- 
miniscence of Theme ; 

HIe (6) Coda. 

It is manifestly a Three-fold Form, and 
adopting the general rule that in Three- 
fold Forms the second great cadence is the 
principal dividing one, we must say that 
it ia in the fourth Three-fold Form. See 
" Fourth cadence design," p. 124. 

114c. The Three-theme Rondo. — This is 
illustrated by the Finale of Mozart's 
Sonata in A major. It is called a " Rondo 
alia Turca," and a long Coda in Turkish- 
drum style is omitted. The accompani- 
ments also are omitted ; they are almost 
entirely rhythmic chordal. The piece 
may be analysed thus— 

Ia, b (15) Principal Theme, closing in 
1st 3 key 

JIa (8) First Episode in original key 

Hb (8) Principal Theme 

Ho (8) First Episode 

IId (8) Principal Theme 

HIa, b (IP) Second Theme in Major of 
same Tonic 

IVa, b (16) Third Theme in Rel. Min. 
of last key, closing in 1st % 



Va (8) Second Episode in Major of 
Principal Tonic , 

Vb Third Theme in Rel. Min. of last 
key , 

Vc (8) Second Episode repeated , 

Vd Third Theme repeated ; 

VIa, b (16) Second Theme ; 

VH.A, b (16) Same as Ia, b ; 

VHIa, b, c, d (32) Same as Ha, b, o, n ; 

IXa, b (16) Same as ITTa, b, with 
doubled rhythm 

The first Strain being repeated at the 
close, clearly shows us what is the Strain, 
and indicates that this Rondo is in Three- 
fold Form. As the relative major, cor- 
responds in minor tunes to the first sharp 
key, we must describe it as in the Jirst 
Three-fold Form, TVhat we have called th e 
third theme is very much like an episode 
in style, but as it is treated by repetition 
exactly in the same way as the principal 
theme is at first treated, and as it is to be 
expected, where there are three themes, 
that they should be in different keys or 
very different styles, we prefer to regard 
it as a third theme. It should be noticed 
that the first theme occurs (at beginning 
and in the middle) four times in the first 
Strain, and four times in the third Strain, 
making eight times ; that the second theme 
occurs twice at the end of the first Strain, 
twice at the end of the second Strain, and 
twice at the end of the third Strain, mak- 
ing six times ; and that the third theme 
occurs only four times, and that only in 
the middle Strain. 

It must by no means be supposed that 
these forms are exactly followed in other 
Rondos. Unity and variety may blend 
their effects together in many other ways 
than these, even within the limits of a 
Rondo For fuller information on the 
Rondo Form, see " Construction Exer- 
cises " and " Historical Specimens." 
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LA VIKGINELLA. 
key G. Moderato. (Rondo). 
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d' :— in' :d' 
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[lie, d.] 2nd Episode in Rel. Min. and 1st ff Min. 
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[IIIa, b.] Theme in Orig. Key. 
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m ,s, :d ,s, |t, ,r :t, .r 



d :- | : 
d :- | : 
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[Ia, b.] Instrumental Introduction. 




[Ha, b.] Theme in original key. 

-V^, 1 .— *- 




f^J ^JJJjEi 



£fea 



THE RONDO FORM. 
8 [He, d.] Second Episode in Mel. Min. and 1st sharp Mtn. 
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j^^p=p^^g^^^jg 




[nix, B .] 

Theme w original hey. 



=^^1==^ 



g^rjHi j»=pi^==t»=fa g = g= 



^^=p§i 



Enrmr 



[m c, d.] 

Third Episode vsith 




ilP^^^^p 



*^ f w *' ^ 



gg^^gfei^ 
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RONDO ALL A TUECA, from Mozart's Sonata in A Major. 
key C. Lah is A. Allegrino alia Turca. 

Ia, b. Principal Theme, closing in 1st Sharp Key. 

t r' f* *• V 

: ,1 ,se,l |d' . : ,d' :t,d' |m' . : .m'sreyil' .se',! 1 :! 1 .se',1' J 

G.t. 

5 *iji , . dWl d'r 1 f.C.D.C 

id 2 :1' .d 8 pW.r* :d' .r' In 1 .r' :d' .r* In' .r 1 :d' ,t I "m 1 II 

:$ IIa, c. First Episode ', in Original Key. 

:n' .f* Is' .s' :s' .f',n'|r' -n' ,V Is' .a' :s' .f'.n'lr' :d' .r' j 

6. /< . /i i 11b, d. 

In' .n 1 :m' .r>V|t :d' .r' In 1 .n' :m' .r'.d'lt :1 .se t lj 

Prin. Theme. 

10 r\ /' *• |l 

id' . :d' .t ,d' In' . :m' .re>' \V .se',1' :1' .se',1' j 

13 , tr D.S. 

id* :1* .t 1 Id 3 .t' :1' .se'll 1 .pi' \V .r Id' :t .,lt|l 

% III a, b. Second Theme , in Major of same Tonic. 
A.t.m.l.fCon spirito. 
:id' .r" In 1 :d l .r 1 In 1 .r' :d' .t II .t :d' .r' It .s j 

5 D.S. 

:d* .r' In' :d' .r» In' .r' :d' .t |1 .r« :t .s Id' Ij 

IVa, b. Third Theme, in Pel. Min. of Last Key, closing in 1st %. 

:n',f tm'.r 1 Id'.r' .d\t :1 f d» ,t,l |se,l ,t ,se:n J ba.se,n II ,se.l ,t :d',t .dV j 

er ri j. 

In'.re'.n'.re' jn'.f'.n',!' Id'.r' .d',t :1 ,d'.t ,1 hd'.'r'.n'.d- :1 ,t .d',1 J 

8 f.A, D.S. Second Episode, inMaj. of Prin. Tonic 

It ,d' ,r',t :se,l ,t ,se I 'n lis ,f .n ,r Id ,r .n ,f :s ,1 .t ,d' j 

3 

|d',t .1 ,s :s ,f .n ,r Id ,r .n ,f :s ,1 .t ,d' Ide' .r» :s ,f .m ,r I 

6 

Id ,r .n ,f :s ,1 ,t ,d' Id' ,t ,1 ,s :s ,f .n ,r In ,s ,d ,n :r ,f ,t,,T J 
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9 Vj>, D. Third Theme, in Rel. Min, of Last Key. 

j|d :m\f' .m\r Jd'.r'.d'.t :1 ,d' .t ,1 |se,l .t ,se:m ,ba.so ( m j 

12 
HI ,se.l ,t :d',t .d'.r' |i*i' l re , .m',re , :in , ,re , .Pi , ,de , |f l ,m f .£>' : f ,m' . f ■ ,m' > 

15 D.S. g / YIa, b. Second Theme 

[if« l Pi , .r , ,d':t ( d«.r,t|d , ,r , jn , ,d , :se J l.M©|l ||d' .r' |S» :d' .r» j 

3 

Jim' .r' :d' .t |1 .t :d» .r' It .s :d' .r' |m> :d' ,r' j 

VIIa, b. Same as Ia, b. 
7 D.S. s.d.f.C. Lis A. r i 

| in' .r' :d' .t II .r' :t .s Id' I r'dii. se| i u» : d' .t.d'j 

3 /• *• ? 

jlm' :m' .re>» |1» .se',1' :1' .se',1' Id 3 :i» .d* } 

6G.t. 

s'Z' . , ef'r' . , d'r' . f.C. D.S. 

jjt'm'.r' :d< .r» jm 1 .r' :d' .r' | m" .r' :d' .t Mm' II 

§ VIIIa, b, c, d. £a;w£ as ITa, b, c, r>. 
{:m» .f |s' .s' :s' .f'.m 1 |r* :m' .f |s' .«' :s' .f>'|r' :d' .r 1 J 

6. /' /' t 

(|m' jtf :m' .r',d'|t :d' .r' In 1 jn 1 :m» .r\d'|t :1 .se,l) 

10 rt /• <i (i 

(Id 1 . :d : .t ,d' |m' . :m' .re',m» 11' .se',1' il 1 .se\l« ) 

13 . . , . tr. D.S. 

(Id* :1' .t 1 |d 8 .t 1 :1' .se' |1' .in' :f .r' Id' :t ,lt|l || 

8i IXa, b. Same as IIIa, b, with doubled rhythm. 
A.t.m.l. 
{•.M.d'.r^r' |m,m'. :d,d».r .r'Km'.r .r'id.d' ,t„t |l„l.t„t :d,d'.r ,r' |t„t .s„s ) 

6 D.S. 

( :d,d'.r,r'|:ii,m'. :d,d'.r,r , |rn > Pi'.r,r':d,d',t l ,t [1„1 .r ,r':t„t .s„s |d' II 

A long Coda in Turkish drum style ia omitted. 
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THE EONDO FORM. 



RONDO ALIA TURCA, feom Mozart's Sonata ix A Majob 
JLa, b. Principal Theme, closing in 1st Sharp Key. ^ ^ 

AUegrino alia Turca. 




First Episode, in Origninal Key. 
Ha, c. 




P 



U IIIa, b. Con i 



Seco nd Theme, in Major of same Tonic. 
IHa, b. Con spirito. 



TVa, a. Third Theme, in Bel. Min. of Last Key, closing in 1st jj. 




Va, c. Second Episode, in Major of Principal Tonic. 
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^-ly -g g gf: £f : -r-*- f^r 




V I 1 1 a , b, c, d. £aro« as IIa, b, c t d. 





i^E^gi^g^ E pggEE 




IXa, b. jjanifi as IHa, b, with doubled rhythm. 




A long Coda in Turkish drum style is omitted. 
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115. The Haydn or First Movement Form.— The two 

great principles of beauty in Music, Variety and Unity, find 
their chief embodiments, the first in Episode, and the second in 
Thematic Development. Episode reaches its greatest perfection 
in the Rondo Form, and Thematic Development in the Fugue. 
There is so much Variety — so much Episode — in the Rondo 
Form, that is has to be counterbalanced by absolute sameness in 
the repetition of the Theme. There is so much Unity — so much 
Thematic Development — in the Fugue, that it has to be counter- 
balanced by a great number of contrivances to secure Variety. 
But there is a Form which combines the two principles of Episode 
and Thematic Development in the highest degree ; and this we 
call, after its chief originator and propagator, the Haydn Form. 

The Haydn Form has two Themes. The second generally 
differs from the first in being more song-like, and being in the 
first sharp key. An Exposition, or setting-forth, of these two 
Themes, set off by Episodes, and connected by Guide3, is made 
in the first Strain of the Form. The second Strain is, in its first 
part, a Thematic Development of the two Themes ; and in its 
second part, a Recapitulation of those Themes in the original key. 
Thus the idea of the Haydn Form is Three-fold — " Exposition — 
Development — Recapitulation.'* But its rhythmical structure is 
Two-fold, for the Exposition is repeated; and the Development 
and Recapitulation are, when repeated, repeated together. This 
Form Bhould be closely studied, because it is used in nearly all 
instrumental Quartets, Sonatas, Overtures, and Symphonies. It 
is difficult to employ it in vocal music, because that does not offer 
sufficient scope for the Development, either in the ranges of the 
voices, or in the differences of quality or timbre, as in the string, 
wind and reed instruments; besides, it would be impossible to 
produce with voices that rapidity and delicacy of Episode which 
is so easily obtained from instruments. 



115&. Examples. — Above is given the 
general outline of this Form. It should 
also be noticed that the principal theme, 
when first announced, commonly leads 
to a cadence in the new key or mode in 
which the second theme appears. This 
cadence produces the effects of incom- 
pleteness and expectancy, preparing the 
ear for the second theme. Bnt in the 
Recapitulation, when it is desirable to 
bring the ear home to the principal key 
of the piece, the second theme is brought 
back to that principal key, by the first 
theme being made to close in it. Thus are 
produced the effects of completeness aDd 
satisfaction. It should also be noticed 
that all the devices of Introduction, Epi- 
sode, Symphony, Guide, and Coda, (see : IIa, b. Repetition of Ia, _ 
above, pp. lis, 119) are freely used in all Second Strain. 

parts of the Form. The reason why De- IHa. Second Theme in 1st t2 key a 7th 
velopment and Recapitulation have to be below and widened, Guide to Cadence, 

repeated together is that, to repeat a De- : second Episode 
velopment would be ineffective, and to TTTr . Second Theme going into 1st g key 



repeat a Recapitulation without hearing 
again the various keys, motions, and 
other devices of the Development would 
be wearisome. 

The First Movement in Beethoven's 
" Sonata in G Minur will illustrate this 
Form, if the student bears in mind that 
where in minor mode music a modulation 
is made to the relative major, there in 
major mode music a transition would be 
made to the first sharp key. This piece 
may be analysed as follows : — 

First Strain. 
Ia. First Theme goes into Rel. Maj., 

and Guide , 

Ib. Second Theme in Rel. Maj., first 

Episode, Guide, and second Theme 
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and Rel. Min. Guide, third Episode ; 
IVa. Recapitulation of first Theme, not 
leaving the first key and mode, do. in 
left hand, fourth Episode, Guide , 

IVb. Second Theme in Minor mode, 
fifth Episode, imitating first, and ex- 
tended. Second Theme in left hand , 
IVc. Coda going into Major. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
musical genius confines itself very pre- 
cisely to the " lines of construction" thus 
drawn out. For example, the proper 
place for development in this Form is at 
the beginning of the second Strain. It 
is commonly reckoned enough in the first 
Strain to announce the subjects clearly, 
and to "set them off" by means of Epi- 
sode, Symphony, Guide or Coda, and no 
one can be simpler or plainer than Haydn 
when he pleases. But in the Finale to 
bis Symphony in D he chose to vary the 
Form which we have called by his name. 
There even the first Strain is full of de- 
velopment, as may be seen from the 
Finale printed below, and the Thematic 
Analysis above, p. 111. In so small a 
book it was impossible to make room for 
the second Strain of this Finale, but with 
the help of the note on p. 212, the stu- 
dent will be able to realize the following 
analysis. FiagT gTRAIN> 

Ia. First Theme, do. repeated with D 
cadence, do. an octave higher , 

Ib. First Episode ; 

IIa. First Theme in 1st a key, do. in 
left hand, do. in Rel. Min., Guide, 
first Theme in prin. key, do. in Rel. 
Min., do in 1st % key, Guide ; 

Hb. Second Episode ; 

EUa. First Theme in 1st $ key, do. re- 
peated , 

HIb. Third Episode ; 

IVa. Second Theme, Two-fold Figure, 
Guide , 

IVb. Fourth Episode, Coda ; — 

Second Strain. 

Ia. First phrase of first Theme in 1st JJ 
key, with imitation of second phrase 
in Bass. Bo. inverted and in prin. 
key, do. in 1st & key (left hand), first 
phrase of second Theme "shortened" 
and treated imitatively , 

Ib. First Episode , 

Ic. Imitation of second Episode of first 
Strain ; 

Ua, b. Second Theme a step higher, 
do. in original key and in left hand, 

- J>uide, do. in 1st % key ; 

IIIa. First Theme in prin. key , 

EUa. First Episode, beginning with re- 
petition of Ib followed by a similar 
figure extended with transition ; 

IVa. First Theme in prin. key, in left 
hand, with Guide , 

IVb. Second Episode like IIb in 1st JJ 
key, and in higher octave followed by 
Figures and Guide like the close of HIb ; 

Va. Second Theme beginning in 1st t2 



key, going to prin. key, as in IVa , 

Vb. Short Symphony preparing for first 

phrase of lust Theme, imitated in 

lower octave, in left hand, in upper 

octave, and in 1st fe key , 

Vc, d. Episode of run-like Figures, 

Guide, &c. ; 

VIa. First Theme complete followed by 

second part of the same four times 
VIb. ChordalCoda 

115c. History. — Philip Emanuel Bach 
and Schobert, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, published Sonatas iu 
which one or more of the movements cor- 
responded in design with that above de- 
scribed. They employed two themes, and 
they exhibited them in Exposition, in 
Development, and in Recapitulation. 
They also employed the related keys in 
much the same way. Handel appears to 
have adopted this Form, or something 
like it, in some'of his Italian opera songs, 
and our readers will notice how closely it 
is approached in " Every Valley," p. 156. 
The two themes are announced in the in- 
strumental introduction, although the 
second is not in the first sharp key, and 
the first closes with a Dominant cadence 
instead of a first sharp cadence. Although 
this Exposition is brief, the Development 
in the vocal part is elaborate, and the 
Recapitulation in the nine measures of 
instrumental Coda is very complete. But 
it is generally acknowledged that the 
Form, as now received and approved, was 
developed and made known through all 
Europe by the genius of Haydn. He was 
closely followed by Mozart. And Beet- 
hoven brought the Form to its highest 
perfection. 

115d. Name of this Form. — As this 
Form is chiefly used in Sonatas, it has 
been called the " Sonata Form," but as 
Sonatas have several movements, which 
may be in the Rondo Form, the Variation 
Form, or the Minuet Form, as well as 
this special Form, we do not know, when 
this phrase is used, whether the Form of 
the whole Sonata or only one movement 
is meant. This double meaning is very 
puzzling, even in the writings and con- 
versations of musicians. Again, as this 
Form is commonly used for the first move- 
ment of a Sonata, it has been called the 
'* First Movement" Form. But the Form 
is used sometimes for the last movement, 
and sometimes for other movements, and 
besides, it is not always used for the first 
movement, so that this title also is mis- 
leading. As Haydn is distinguished 
among all musicians for the study of the 
beautiful in Form, and as his well-known 
quartet music for stringed instruments 
was undoubtedly the means of making 
this particular Form so well known and 
so well understood as it is at present, 
everyone will know what we mean when 
we speak of this as the Haydn Form. 
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FIRST MOVEJEENT. 
key B?. X.ah is Gr. Andante. M. 92. Beethoven, Op. 49, No. 1. 
[I a] 1st Theme. 



d .1. :se, .1, 



.m :r .d 
.d :t, .1, 



mfp 



se, .m, :ba, .3e, 



d .1, :se, .1, 



d .pi :r ,d 
1, .d :t, .1, 



f 
1, 



r, ,f, :1, .r 



|m se :1 .m 



,d 



r 


.16 


it 


,r 


d 


.1 


st, 


.f 


m 
se. 


.se, 


1. 




:r 





li M t ( 1 ! : se ( ,pi| 
d :t, . 



d .1, :se, .1, 



mfp 



.m :r .d 
,d :t, .1, 



t, .se, :1, .t, 
se, ,m, iba, .se, 



d .1, :se, .1 



,//? Goes in to Mel. Maj. 



13 

cres. 



-,m .s,fe:l ,s .f ,m 



m/ derm t,<?r 



d .m :r ,d 
1, .d !t, .1, 

Guids. 



.f, :1 ( .t, 
r, :- ,r, 

dolee. 



m .r :r .d 



1, ,r :l, .r 

f, :fe, 



d 1 t,.l l ,s l :fe )t s l .l i) s,2 f .t, :t, ,t, 



I t„s.r ,s :f ,s.r ,s 1 



* f*+s f f 

d .,m :s .s 



V .t :t .t 



m,s.d,s :m,s .d ,s 1 t„s.r,s :f ,s .r ,s 
6 1st Episode. 



d 1 .,m' :s' ,s, If ,t, :t, .t, 



m,s.d,s :pj,s ,d,s ' t„s.r ,s,:f ,s.r,s 



d .,r :m ,d .r ,m 

cres. 

pi ,s.d ,s:ta„s r .d ,s 


f mS'.I, 


t .d',1 


fe.s.l ,s:s ,f .pi,r 
s, ,m.d,m:s„f .t„f 


re.pi 


f ,m:s ,f .Pi t r 


l„f.d,f :f„f :d,f 


m : 
d : 


i<U, 

d .,r :m ,d .r ,m 
p cres. 


f ,s.l,t :r',d'.t,l 


1 ,s .fe,s:t ,1 ,s ,f 


f ,m.re,m:s ,f ,m,r 






m,s.d,s:ta„s ,d,s 


l„f.d,f :f (J f .d ,f ' m lf n .d ,nj:f„r .l„r 


s„pi ,d ,m:s„f ,t„f 


14 2na 

d : . r,m 


' Theme. • • 
f ,t, :t, ,t, 


d : . r,m 


f .t, :t, ,t, 


D.C. 

r :d . 
t, : 


m,s.fe,s:l f s.f,pi 
d, : 


r,£ 


.f,s:r ,s.f,s 
;s„ 


m,s.fe, 


Guide. 
s:l,s.f,Pi 


r,s.f f s:r 
:s, 


s.f,s 


f :m . 
d :- . 
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?.E(?. [IIIa."| Do , in 1st \y Key. Guide to Cadence, 

tr. . tr. • tr. p 



> . d ,s, 



U d ,s, 



r .s, :s, .s, 



*r. 



r ,s, :s, 




2nd Episode. 



/n'.r'.d 1 



d .m 1 :m' . 
d, .d 1 :d' . 



t . : ff'Xr 



.f» :f . 



d» ..tfit'^.tU 1 



. m 1 : m' .m' 



se}l , .s , t f , :n , ) rU , ,8' 



1' :t' 

f» :s' 



9 



£' M : .n'r'.f W.r'd' 



.tf :d' 



r d\t .t : .f'm'.s'fVn'r 1 



.f :f 



1 V,d'.d' : .d^.r^t',!') 



.s 1 :s' .s' 
.tn' :m' .m 1 



12 

se',1' .s\f :m\r' .f'.t 

:f 
1' :r' 

£' :s 



p [IIIb.] 2«f? Theme.. 



. r 1 f m l 



.t ,d' 



d>' .re\m' if 1 ,^ .r',d' 



5/ 

r 1 .se :se .se 
r .se, ;so, .se, 



Guide. 

m',s' .fe , f 3 , :l , ,s' .f .m 1 

d' , : 



r .se :se .se 



V .t :t .t 



t ,«n' . r' ,m' : t ,m' . r 1 t m' 



) 

r'.s" .f'.s' :r',s' ,f» t s' ( 

:s ; 

»r : .t ,d' \ 

ir.in .f f m :r t d »t,,l, ) 



se„m .t,,nr :r ,m .t ,tn 



:t 



P Guide. 

r» ,d» :t .1 
r .d :t, .1, 



d ,m ,l lf m :se„m .t, ,n l,,m .d ,m :f,,re.l lf re 



se 



: ,tn . re ,m 
se, : 

m, ,tn .sei,n :t, ,m . se„Pi 



3rd Episode. Two -fold Fig. 



: ,m ,re ( m 
d . : 

m ,in .l|,t»i :d ,n . 1 ( ,pi 



,m . re f n 



pi, ,tn . se„Pi ;t, ,pi .se>in 
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1 : ,pi .re,m 
d . : 



Three-fold Fig. sf 

t, 



:de 



r .r 1 



.d 



m, ,m .l,,m :d ,m .l,,m n,,ni .se„m :m, ,m .le„m 

14 

t, .t :de .de' 

m, t m .se„ni :m, ,m .le,^ 

17 <?«*<&. 

r .r 1 :re .re 1 



.d 



m ,ri . le ,m : t, ,ti . le, } ro 



nij ,ni , le„ni : t, ,m . 1, ,n 

[IVa.] Is* Theme. 

P 

m .1, :se, .1, 



.m :r .d 
.d :t, .1, 



t, .t :de .de' ] 

m, {<\ .se^Pi :pi, ,n . le„ro i 

mfp 
r :— 

m, : — 



t, .se, :1, ,t, 
se, ,n, :bai ,sej / 



d 


•1, 


:se, 


.1, 


d 
1, 


.pi 
.d 


:r 


.d 
■1. 



mfp 

i 

1. 



r, .f, :1, .r 



m .so :1 ,t\ 



.d 



r .le :t .r 



se, . 



.in 
.se, 



d 


.1 


•t, 


.f 


1, 




:r 
:r, 





1. M t,l ,:s3, . 
d :t, .m 



Bo , in left hand. 
,m .d',rn :t ,pi .1 ,pi 
:r , .d , 

d» .1 :se .1 



10 

se.tn .re,Pi :ba,se .1 ,t 



r' : — 

m : — 

13 4th Episode. 

m' ,s .s',s :f',s .n' ,s 

M , :r' , .d', 

m' . : 

d' .d' :t .d' 



16 Guide. 

se„l,.t, ^e^t^tfe .r ,de 

p 



d' ,rc ,m' ,m :r',m ,d' ,m 
.d', :t , .1, 

d' .1 :se .1 



r' f ni .d' ,m :t ,r .1 ,d 
t , .1 , :se, . 



se .1 :m .f 



t ,s ,fe,s :1 ,t .d',r' 

f :- 

s :— 

,t, .f j* :r ,d ,t,,l, 

/ 



[TVb.] Second Theme in Rel. Minor. 



r .se, :se, .se, 

dolce. 

se„fli . t, ,pi :r ,m ,t, ,ni 



1, ' .,d :ri .pi 



d ,m .1,,pi :d ,m .!,/» 
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se„Pi,t,,ei :r ,m . t () m [d ,m ,l,,n :d ,m .1 ,pi 

5th Episode, imitating 1st used extended. 

6 ~ "v 



1, ' .,t, :de,l, .t M de 



d ,!i .1| fPi :s, ,m . 1, ,pi 



.,m :f ,s .1 ,f 



f,,r .l lt r :r lt l, .f,,l, 
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,d :m ,r .d ,t, 
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12 ~ 

1 :- 5e „t 

/ 

r©„d .fe„d :l,,d ,fe„d 



15 

f ,pi ,r ,d :t,,d ,r ,se, 
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' Description " of Second Strain-. (See Analysis, p. 199.) 



Note. — The Finale contains, in its 
second part, very little that is not simple 
Thematic Development of the first part. 
.Let the student obtain a copy, and test 
the truth of the following description. The 
figures give the numbers of the measures. 
Ia, b, c. 

I to 7. First phrase of first theme, in 
1st J key, with imitation of second 
phrase in bass. The same inverted, 
and in principal key. The same in 
1st b key, in left hand. 

8 to 10. First phrase of second theme 
" shortened " and treated imitatively. 

II to 20. Runs with chords, as in TTTr ,* 
and guide, but in another key. 

21 to 36. Figures not related to the pre- 
ceding, but imitated in M. 169 to 174. 

87 to 48. Imitation of second episode a 
step higher. 

FIa, b. 

49 to 76. Second theme a step higher. 
The same in the original key and in the 
left hand, -Kith guide. The same in 
the 1st JJ key. 

TTTa , b. 

77 to 84. First theme, in principal key. 

85 to 102. First episode, beginning with 
repetition of Ib, which is followed by a 
similar figure extended with transition. 



IVa, b. 
103 to 113. First theme in principal key, 

in left hand, with guide, like Ka, 11 

to 13. 
114 to 128. Second episode, like IIb, in 

1st JJ, not 2nd J key, but in higher 

octave, followed by figures and guide 

like the close of IHb. 

Va, b, c, d. 
129 to 146. Second theme beginning in 

1st & key, going to principal key, as in 

FVa. 
147 to 149. Short symphony, preparing 

and enhancing by its bright rhythm 

and its/e the effect of what follows. 
160 to 163. First phrase of first theme 
imitated in lower octave, in left hand, in 
upper octave, and in 1st 17 key. 
164 to 168. Figures forming a guide. 
169 to 174. Run-like figures, as in meas. 

25, &c, but in minor mode of key F. 
175 to 192. Guide like Ha, meas. 11, 

&c, breaki ng into run-like figures and 

chords like TTTp, meas. 13, &c. 

"VTa, b. 

193 to 208. First theme complete, fol- 
lowed by second part of the same four 
times. 

209 to 216. Chorda! coda. 



* These numbers refer to the Periods of the first Strain. 
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115e. Overlapping. — It is very common 
in instrumental music to make the end of 
one phrase or section the beginning- of 
another. This we have called in *' Con- 
struction Exercises" the "Mock Cadence." 
Examples of it may be seen in Beethoven's 
"First Movement," at the beginning of 
Ib, m. 6 ; at the beginning of IHb, M. 13, 
where the end of the two-fold figure is 
the beginning of the three-fold ; and at 
the beginning of IVb, m. 6, where the end 
of the second Subject is taken as the be- 
ginning of the Episode. See also Haydn's 
"Finale," IVa, m. 1, where the surprise 
cadence chord which closes the previous 
Episode is made the opening chord of the 
second Theme ; IVa, m. 8, where the 
strong cadence of the second Subject is 
made to begin sforzando the first figure 



of the Episode ; IVb, m. 1, where the. 
cadence chord of the last Episode is made 
the beginning of the shortened first Sub- 
ject ; and IVb, m. 7, where the cadence 
of the previous Subject is taken in unison 
as the beginning of the Coda. In ▼ocal 
music these " mock cadences " are some- 
times found. See Becker's " Choral 
March," p. 175, the Relief IHo, first 
measure, where the cadence-tone of the 
march is made the first tone of the Coda. 
See also the beginning of Hie, m. 5, in 
the same Relief. In the style of fugal 
imitation " overlapping " is carried much 
further than one toue. See " Flora gave 
me," p. 142, IIb, m. 1 and 2 ; He, m. t ; 
and Vb, m. t. See also "In Jewry," 
p. 149 ; IEEa, m. 3 and 4 ; TTTb, m. 5 and 
6; and Vb. m. 1. 



116. The Canon. — This is a piece of music in which a whole 
Section or Period (riot a mere phrase) is given in Fugal Imitation, 
and written according to Canon or " rule." Thus we may sup- 
pose that Byrd laid down the " rule " for himself — 1st, that in 
the piece he is ahout to compose there shall be three parts ; 2nd, 
that there shall be one "subject;" 3rd, that the first " answer'* 
shall commence at the Fourth below, and the second at the Octave 
below; 4th, that the first auswer shall be after the interval of 
oue measure, and the second after the interval of two measures, — 
and that this "rule" or set of rules led him to compose "Non 
nobis Domine," p. 218. Such a composition would be called 
" a Canon three [parts] in one [subject] at the Fourth and Octave 
below." Again, we may suppose that Attwood laid down these 
rules for himself — 1st, that there shall be four parts (S.C.T.B.); 
2nd, that there shall be two subjects, C. and B. taking the 
subject, and S. and T. the counter- subject ; 3rd, that the answers 
shall all be in the Octave below ; 4th, that the answer to each 
subject shall be after oue measure, but that the counter- subject 
shall enter one pulse after the leading subject, — and that thus he 
composed " Glory be to the Father," p. 219. This would be 
called "A Canou /cmr [parts] in two [subjects] at the Octave." 

made for constant repetition (only the 
word Fine or the mark t\ being placed 
over the chord at which, apart from any 
consideration of the sense of the words, 
it is convenient to break off) are called 
infinite In'feineit (that is, not having an 
end") or Perpetual. "Non nobis," p. 
218, is Infinite; "Glory be," p. 219, is 
Finite, — the parts leaving off in their 
turn, and the new tones of the Contralto 
making the close into a kind of Coda. 



116&. Closed and Open.— Some writers 
of the seventeenth century were accus- 
tomed to publish their Canons in essence 
rather than in full development. They 
printed the leading subject and named 
the number of parts ; the reader or sing- 
er had to find out all the places of entry 
for himself. Canons thus printed were 
called " Closed" or Puzzle Canons; while 
those which were printed in full were 
called " Open " Canons. 

116c. Finite and Perpetual or Infinite. — 
Canons in which the parts leave off one 
by one, or a short coda is provided for the 
close, are called Finite (that is "having 
an end ") ; those in which provision is 



HSd. Augmentation and Diminution. — 
Augmentation means a "lengthening" 
of the time; Diminution means a " short- 
ening" of the time. See examples, p. 
109. When the answer is the same as 
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the subject except that it is in longer 
time (generally twice the length) it is said 
to be "an answer by Augmentation;" 
when in shorter time (generally half the 
length) "an answer by Diminution." 

H6e. Direct and Contrary or Inverted. 
— Most answers are in similar motion 
(see above, p. 08) to the subject; these 
are "direct" answers. But some are in 
contrary motion; these are "Inverted 
answers." 

116/. Strict and Tonal or Free. — In 
Cancn, just as in Sequence (above, p. 106) 
the imitation may be one of exact inter- 
vals (strict) or it may follow the changes 
of the common scale (tonal or free). "Non 
nobis," below, is a Strict Canon; the tn 
makes it so. " Glory be," p. 219, being "at 
the unison," must necessarily be strict. 

WQg. Free Parts or Accompaniment. — 
Some Canons have parts which are not 
concerned in the Canon except to accom- 
pany it. Thus the well-known hymn- 
tune called Tallis' Canon has a Canon two 
in one between T. and S., while the C. and 
13. only accompany. They are the " free 



parts." Some Canons are written with 
elaborate instrumental accompaniments. 
Dr. Stainer (Dictionary) quotes one from 
Schubert's "Song of Miriam," and an- 
other from Beethoven's Fourth Sym- 
phony, and refers to "The sea upheaved," 
in Mendelssohn's "Elijah," and to an- 
other example in Mendelssohn's " 95th 
Psalm." 

116A. Circular Canon. — This is a Canon 
so constructed as to go through the circle 
of all the twelve major or minor keys. 
The subject ends a little step higher than 
it began, and it always begins again on 
this higher tone. 

116.;. Crab-Canon.— This is a Canon 
walking backwards like a crab, hence 
called " Canon Cancrizans." The sub- 
ject in its repetition is taken backwards. 
Other compositions, as well as Canons, 
were written in a similar manner, and 
were said to be imitations by " forward 
and backward" per recte et retro. See a 
chant by Havergul in " How to Observe 
Harmony," il. 41. But this and the last- 
named form of Canon were works of 
curiosity, not works of art. 
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116k. Catch. — A kind of Canon, in 
which an emphatically expressed word in 
one part "catches" the previously em- 
phasized word in another part, and con- 
nects itself with that previous word, so as 
to make some unexpected and ludicrous 
sense which is not contained in the words 
themselves when they are read straight 
on. "Ah, how Sophia," in one part, is 
caught up by "Go, fetch the Indians" 
in another, and the listener hears "A 
house on fire, go fetch the engines." 



The word " Catch " was also used for any 
Round or a Canon, because the singers 
catch up the music one after the other. 

1161. Round. — This is_ a Canon at the 
Unison or Octave, in which the new voice 
does not enter until the conclusion of a 
Section. "In England," says Horsley, 
" the term Canon is applied only to those 
pieces where the reply is heard soon after 
the subject commences, while they are 
called Rounds in which the reply is not 
heard until after the first perfect cadence." 



117. The Fugue Form.— The Fugal Imitations of the 
Madrigal style (see pp. 105 and 140) had definite beginnings, but 
indefinite or irregular endings. The Fugal Imitations of the 
Canon style have definite endings as well as definite beginnings, 
and as soon as the end is reached they return to the beginning 
again ; no new matter is introduced. The Fugal Imitations 
of the regular Fugue have definite beginnings and endings 
which are liable only to slight changes. But when the end is 
reached there is no return to the beginning as in a Canon. 
Instead of this a light theme is introduced, called the Counter- 
subject, which (with additional counterpoint if necessary) is 
Garried on until the other parts have completed their imitation. 

The principal theme is called the Subject. The first reply, 
generally in the first sharp key, is called the Answer. The 
passage in which subject and answer are taken up by the 
different voices, and the counter-subject is employed to accom- 
pany the imitations as they draw to a conclusion, is generally called 
an Exposition. The Germans call it a Carrying -through (Durch- 
fiihrung). We propose to call it an Unfolding. 

Symphonies and Episodes (see above, pp. 118 and 119) are 
freely used to give relief and variety between the " Unfold ings." 
Variety is also obtained by the different order in which the voices 
enter, and by the different distances at which they come in. When 
the voices come in very closely one after the other, expressing a 
rising interest in the subject, such a passage is called a Stretto 
(or closing-np). After the first "unfolding" of the subject, the 
Fugue sometimes wanders into related keys for the sake of 
variety. For the same reason it sometimes introduces imitation 
by contrary motion, by widening, by lengthening, &c. (See 
pp. 109 and 110). And it allows not only complete but fractional 
imitations of the subject. 

Unity is secured in a Fugue, not only by the constant re- 
currence of the subject in its various presentations or unfoldings, 
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but also by the use of the organ-point, or pedal, sometimes with 
reminiscences of the theme, at the close. The idea of a Fugue is, 
that the mind has been seized by a certain thought which it 
unfolds and develops in a great variety of ways, at first calmly, 
and then with constantly increasing excitement till it reaches its 
climax in the close. Hence it is that full cadences are avoided 
throughout the Fugue, and are seldom found, except at the con- 
clusion of some principal Unfolding, or Episode. There is no 
time for pause in a Fugue. It is one golden thread of thought 
beaten out into a glowing passion. 



1176. Examples. — The following ex- 
ample from Albrechtsbergcr will show 
the bare outlines of a Fugue. The dis- 
tinction of type in the Tonic Sol-fa copy 
will assist the learner. Everything which 
is not subject or answer is printed in 
italics. The italics, therefore, include the 
counter-subject and various symphonies 
or episodes. The Fugue divides itself in- 
to three unfoldings, with the symphonies 
or episodes attached to each. The Jirst 
unfolding is in the order of B. after three 
measures T. entering upon the last pulse 
of the theme, after three measures C, 
after three measures S. The counter- 
subject having the rhythm TAA-AAtefe 
taatai taa followsthe subject in the Bass 
against the second pulse of the answer, 
again follows the answer in the Tenor 
against the second pulse of the subject, 
and again follows the subject in the Con- 
tralto" against the second pulse of the 
answer. In the Bass and Tenor many 
other tones are added to nil up the accom- 
paniment. The second unfolding enters, 
without any intervening symphony* or 
episode, on the last tone of the first un- 
folding, It enters a fourth lower in the 
first sharp key, in the following order — 
B. with the answer, after only two mea- 
sures T. with the subject, after three 
measures as before (or as the first tone of 
the subject is shortened, after three mea- 
sures and a pulse) S, and then again after 
two measures C. The counter-subject 
finds its old place of entry {that is, on the 
second pulse) first above the Bass answer, 
next above the Tenor subject, next (two 
pulses later) above the Contralto answer. 
This Contralto answer has what we may 
call a companion in the Bass which runs a 
third, or more strictly a tenth, below it. 
In the course of this unfolding many 
other tones are used besides those of the 
counter-subject. This second unfolding 
is followed by a little musical play on the 
counter-subject, which as it introduces 
no new theme, we call a symphony, not 
an episode. This symphony has a ca- 
dence in the first sharp minor. The third 
unfolding is a Stretto, for the T. follows 
the B. after ouly one measure. The C. 
follows the T. after two measures, and 
the S. follows after one measure. The 



old counter-subject is at first crowded 
out by the stretto, appearing only in the 
Tenor. But it finds ample compensation 
in the fugal style in which it is introduced 
by the symphony, moving right on to the 
pedal or organ-point, with which the 
Fugue closes. The following analyses of 
two Fugues by Handel should be com- 
pared with this, and the points of differ- 
ence noted. They will shew how a great 
master seized the main idea of a Fugue — 
the development of one theme — and used 
it so far as it would answer his present 
purposes. 

Handel's "And with His stripes," No. 25 
of the "Messiah," p. 226, below, has four 
unfoldings. The order of the first is— S., 
after two measures C, with a slight 
alteration of the* first interval, after three 
measures and a half T., and after three 
and a half measures B. The counter-sub- 
ject enters above the fourth pulse of the C. 
answer, and immediately the C. has fin- 
ished its answer, it echoes the counter- 
subject with some contrary motion in the 
relative minor of the original key. Again 
the counter-subject enters above the fourth 
pulse of the T. subject, and before that 
subject is completed, the S. echoes the 
counter-subject a Fourth higher. Once 
more the counter-subject enters on the 
fourth pulse of the B. answer, and is 
instantly re-echoed as before by the C. 
Various other bits of counterpoint are 
added to fill up the harmony, or to com- 
plete a phrase. 

The second unfolding begins with the 
original answer in S, after three mea- 
sures another Response (which is neither 
subject nor answer) by T. in the second 
flat key, an Octave and a Step lower; 
after three measures the original subject 
in the B, after five measures and a half 
the response by C. in the first sharp key 
(major), a step below the original subject. 
The apparent reason for the delay in the 
last answer is to allow time for placing 
the ear well in the new key, lest the i-one 
on " stripes " should sound too hard. The 
counter-subject enters under the fourth 
pulse of the first answer; again, over the 
fourth pulse of the second answer ; again, 
over the fourth pulse of the B. subject; 
and once more, under the fourth puliw 
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of the major G response, itself in major. 
There are two very short episodes or 
guides (see p. 119,, one leading clearly 
into the first sharp key, before the C 
entry, and the other leading to a cadence 
on that key to prepare the ear for the 
new unfolding. 

The third unfolding is " incomplete." 
It begins with a response to the original 
theme given by the S. in the relative 
major a third above, preparing for 
the original subject, again by the S., 
after four measures, which is answered 
by the B. after two measures. The C. 
and T. do not take any part in this un- 
folding. The counter-subject enters al- 
ways as before, on the fourth pulse of 
subject, answer, or response, but in this 
unfolding it is more freely imitated in 
Fugal style than it yet has been. After 
this B. answer, there is a pretty episode 
with imitative phrases (containing uo 
imitations of subject or counter-subject) 
in the original key for three measures 
and a half. 

This introdnces the fourth unfolding 
with the answer in S., and after two 
measures the subject in B. The counter- 
subject enters as before, and then there is 
i simple cadence on the ilinor Do min - 
ant. Handel wished to leave the mind in 
expectancy, so preparing it for the next 
chorus. Thus the excitement of the stretto 
as well as the conclusiveness of the pedal 
would have been foreign to his purpose. 

The "Amen Chorus" of Handel's 
"Messiah" well expresses the harmon- 
ious but multitudinous utterance of satis- 
faction and joy. In its first unfolding the 
B. opens with a subject of four measures. 
After five measures T. gives the answer, 
after five measures C. introduces subject, 
and then after five more measures S. gives 
the answer. Nothing can be clearer and 
simpler than this announcement. The 
counter -subject enters always on the 
sixth pulse of subject or answer, and in 
its emphatic tones simply moves down the 
scale. In doing this, it is sometimes tossed 
about from part to part, and other counter- 
point is added to it. After a clear cadence 
the violins play a symphony of ten mea- 
sures, making a cadence in the original 
key. This being treated as a "mock 
cadence," the second unfolding begins. 
The B. announces the subject with full 
counterpoint above it, in which there are 
hints of the counter-subject. After an 
imitative episode, in which the instru- 
ments act as "guide" to the new key, 
the B. again speaks, delivering the answer 
with full counterpoint as before. After 
a full cadence, or rather on the stroke of 
that cadence, there commences a remark- 
able symphony in Canon. The Canon is 
four in one at the Sve below after 1 pulse, 
and at the 4th below after 2, and extending 
to 7 pulses in length. Its theme is in sym- 



phony with the subject to the extent of 3 

PUlseS TAA -AATAl TAATAI On which its 

entries are made. It is a Finite Canon, 
having a coda contrived for it. On the 
stroke of its cadence, however, the same 
Canon begins again a fifth lower, and con- 
eludes with a more lengthened coda. This 
is like the response of a multitude, but a 
very orderly multitude, to the powerful 
B. announcements which have just been 
made, and it prepares for the third quiet 
unfolding of the principal subject in 
stretto. This is announced by S., is in- 
stantly re-echoed by C, and after three 
pulses by T. This unfolding is imperfect, 
for there is no strict answer, and for re- 
lief after the Canon the B. is silent until 
a little counterpoint is wanted at the 
close. After this third unfolding there 
occurs a canonical symphony reaching to 
the close. It constantly repeats in a great 
variety of ways, more or less of the theme 
of the Canon, which is also the opening 
of the subject. It employs inversion or 
contrary motion, sometimes in one part, 
sometimes in all. There is less appear- 
ance of order than in the Oanon, and 
the sense of multitude becomes almost 
tumultuous. Just before the closing 
coda there is a fine organ-point or pedal 
on the Dominant moving to the Tonic. 
John Sebastian Bach remains the greatest 
master of the Fugue style, and those who 
wish to pursue these studies should make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
his works. 

117c. Subject and Answer. — "We follow 
common usage in taking the word " Sub- 
ject" for the principal theme of a Fugue. 
As the pitch at which a theme is given 
forth is an important element of its effect, 
it will be well to confine the name " Sub- 
ject" to that theme when it appears at its 
original pitch or its Octave. The first 
reply which is made to the subject at 
any interval but the Octave, we call the 
"Answer," and we propose to confine this 
name to any repetition of the same reply 
at the same pitch. The answer is gen- 
erally at the Fifth above or the Fourth 
below. Other imitations of the subject 
which are not its first answer, we propose 
to call "Eesponses," and to name the 
pitch (above or below the theme) at which 
they start. This is the plan we have 
adopted in the above analysis. 

117d. Strict and Tonal. — A Strict, or as 
it is sometimes called, Real Fugue, makes 
the answer exactly the same as the sub- 
ject, only in a different key. A Tonal 
Fugue allows the answer to vary from the 
subject in order to retain the " tonality ' 
or key. Thus— 
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Because the last phrase would really be a 
repetition of the first in another key, 
which would make a " strict " answer. 

117e. License.— Any freedom from ex- 
act imitation of interval is allowed if it 
does not offend, but pleases the ear. 
Thus Albrechtsberger mentions as licens- 
es the shortening' of the first tone in the 
S. answer of the second unfolding, and 
the use of /instead of fe in the T. and S. 
of the third unfolding, in the example 
below. 

117/. Double Fugue.— Occasionally a 
Fugue has two subjects. The second 
subject in this case generally enters after 
the first subject, but before the answer is 
heard. In some cases, however the first 
subject is fully unfolded, then the second 
subject separately, and afterwards the 
two subjects together as above. Some 
Fugues have, in this way, three or more 



subjects when other contrivances are iised. 
Marx recommends for the study of 
Double Fugues the " Confiteor unum 
baptisma " in Seb. Bach's '* High Mass" 
(B Minor), and Seb. Bach's Fug-ue in O 
Minor, (Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues) 
and for the study of Triple Fugues the 
" Kyrie " of Bach's Mass in G Major. 

117^. Prelude, Toccato, &c— Introduc- 
tory pieces of an extended character are 
called Preludes. Bach has such Preludes 
to most of his Fugues. Czeray disting- 
uishes two peculiarities of the Prelude ; 
first, that its chords must continually 
change key, so keeping up " a perpetual 
excitation ;" second, that a certain figure 
is adopted which passes from part to part, 
giving to the Prelude " a certain unity of 
motion," which distinguishes it from 
every other Form. A Toccata (Tokaa'taa) 
is a piece commonly used as a Prelude, 
in which scope is given to try the touch 
and skill of the performer. An Etudl 
(Aitoo'dai) or Study develops the skill of 
the performer in some particular direc- 
tion, but has no other object. It is not 
used as a Prelude. 
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Handel. 



Notk.— The Subject, Answer, Response, avd CounUr-suhject are in ordinary type. 
Everything- else is in italics. 
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118. Services, Masses, and Suites.— Pieces of music are 
sometimes connected together by the purpose to which they are 
applied without making their mutual relationship and effect the 
principal object of consideration. Nevertheless, in these " sets " 
of musical pieces there is generally some relationship of key or 
keys, and often some unity of theme and similarity or contrast 
of style which give connectedness to the whole. 

Thus a Church of England " Service " is a series of musical 
pieces applied to the requirements of public worship. A " Morn- 
ing Service" would contain "settings*' for the Canticles, and 
"settings" of the Kyrie, Sanctus, and Gloria in Excelsis. In the 
same way there are " Evening Services/' " Burial Services," &c. 

The word " Mass " is used to describe the communion service 
of the Church of Rome. The musical portion of the Mass 
includes " settings " of the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and 
Agnus Dei, and sometimes an Offertory, and Benedictus. 
Secular music has also its chain of pieces. 

The Suite (sweet) was a set of dances or other pieces so 
arranged as to follow well one after the other. It was at first 
"applied" to dancing purposes; but afterwards, breaking loose 
from that application, it sought only after the best musical effect. 
It was this chain of pieces — this Suite — which gradually led to 
the invention of the Haydn Form, and the Full Sonata Form. 

119. The Full Sonata Form.— This is a Form of "pure," 
unapplied music — music unshackled, and free to develop the Forms 
which are most beautiful. It consists of a chain of Movements, 
each having its own distinct Form. Thus the First Movement is 
generally in the Haydn Form (above, p. 198), sometimes in the 
Variation Form (above, p. 186); but whatever the Form, it should 
be Allegro (see above, p. 33) in its style. The second Movement 
is called the Slow Movement, or Andante (see above, p. 33). 
This may be similar in Form to the first, but must be different in 
character for the sake of contrast. For the same reason it is 
generally in a different but related key. A Movement is some- 
times inserted after this which follows the Form of the Minuet 
and Relief or Trio, or (since Beethoven invented it) the Form of 
the Scherzo (Skertzoa) which is of a light fantastic style, often 
like a Minuet taken at triple pace. It is usually in the key of 
the First Movement. The last Movement is necessarily in the 
same key as the first, but livelier and lighter in its manner. It 
may be in the Haydn Form, or in the Variation Form, but it is 
generally in the Rondo Form. Sonatas sometimes have a short 
Movement at the beginning which is called Introduction. This 
Full Sonata Form is also the Form of most string quartets, and 
of orchestral symphonies. 
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1195. Examples. — The best examples of 
this Form are to he found in the Sonatas 
and Symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. 

119c. Concerto. — The Concerto (hoan- 
chai'rloa) is a large work for a single 
leading instrument (or for several leading 
instruments) "concerted" with other in- 
struments which play the accompaniment 
Concertos are generally in a modified Full 
Sonata Form. 

\\%d. Fantasia.— The Fantusia (Fan- 
tazee'a) is a string of Movements, in the 
arrangement of which Fancy rules more 
than Form. Capriccio (Kapr'ect'cMo) and 



Pot-Pourri (Poa-Poo'ree) are names for 
minor Forms of the same kind. A Fan- 
tasia may commence, as Marx says, "with 
an Adagio in the form of an Air, proceed 
to an Allegro, assume the Form of a 
Rondo, Fugue, Variation, &c, and close 
with a repetition of the first movement or 
a special finale. But no general rule is 
possible." "A true composer," says Mr. 
Banister, " always keeps his fancy under 
control, regulating it by his knowledge ; 
and when most unfettered, and least for- 
mal, still exhibits design — unity of pur- 
pose. Mozart's Fantasia in C Minor is 
an example. Form implying design, not 
formality, is essential to a true work of 
art." 



120. Extended Dramatic Forms. — A Cantata, an Oratorio, 
or an Opera consists of a series of musical pieces, in different 
Forms, intended to tell a story, or to illustrate an action. 

The Cantata may be sacred or secnlar, and by means of 
song, duet, trio, and chorus, generally with accompaniment, it 
develops some story. 

The Oratorio is a more extended Cantata, employing the 
highest Forms of music, and requiring the most skilful 
executants. It is founded on some part of Scripture history, 
and seeks by every appliance of music to expound and illus- 
trate the narrative. 

Opera is a chain of musical compositions "applied" to the 
acting and scenery of the stage. It does music's part, along 
with the arts of acting and painting, in setting forth the story. 
It develops the art of instrumental accompaniment both to action 
and singing, the art of recitative or musical speech, and the 
curious art of interlaced conversations in song, as well as the arts 
of solo and chorus singing in the greatest perfection. But as the 
Oratorio presents to us the greatest Forms in music without the 
distraction of action and scenery, Oratorio must be regarded as 
the highest development which music has ever reached. 



120$. Overture. — An Overture is an 
extended piece of instrumental music, 
meant as an introduction to an Opera or 
Oratorio. It generally _ introduces the 
most telling themes which are about to 
appear in the course of the work. Its 
object is to " whet the appetite" for the 
music which is to come. The older Over- 
tures contained several movements much 
in the Form of the Full Sonata. Many 
more modern ones are in a single Move- 
ment, with perhaps a short Introduction, 
and an Episode in the middle. These 
often assume the Haydn Form, some- 
times that of the Fugue. 



120c Recitative. — Recitative (Rai'sita- 
ieev) is a sort of musical declamation. Tt 



is an attempt to give to the singing voice 
some of that freedom in changes of key 
and rhythm which belong to the speaking 
voice. Inflection it cannot give. But 
perhaps on this very account there is all 
the more of wild dignity and grandeur 
about this style of declaiming. It is not 
necessarily in any particular key or mea- 
sure. Chords are struck at intervals to 
sustain the voice. Sometimes the Recita- 
tive breaks into the style of an Air, and 
obeys more or less the rules of key and 
measure, being also more fully accom- 
panied. It is then called a Recitative 
Arioso (Aarioa'soa). The Recitative is 
generally employed to introduce some 
song or chorus, by declaiming some fact 
or sentiment which would make it better 
understood. 
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121. The Parsing of Complete Forms. — A performer about 
to sing or play a new piece of music, and even a listener who 
desires - to hear it intelligently, should first try to secure for 
himself a clear impression of the main features by which the 
tune is distinguished. He will then be able to do better 
justice to the music, and to enjoy it more fully. It is important 
to form the habit of doing this in a systematic manner, in order 
not to waste time in thinking what to look at first, what second, 
and so on. This business-like way of " looking into " a piece of 
music will place the student at great advantage. 

It will not be necessary to analyse minutely every one of the 
Structural Relations, but it will be necessary to distinguish the 
most important of them from the less important, to grasp the 
leading ideas of the piece. The process of doing this is called 
the Parsing of Musical Form. At first this parsing should be 
written out in the form of exercises ; after which, it will become 
an habitual, an almost instinctive exercise. In order then to 
parse a new tune effectively we propose to Dut to* it the following 
questions : — " . 

1. What is the Form? 

Note. — A careful study of the above pars. 103 to 120 will easily enable the student 
to answer this question. It is recommended that the larger Forms should be taken 
piecemeal for the purposes of parsing-; a single Movement, and in some cases a 
lengthened strain being taken as a whole. It is thus that we have analysed the two 
parts of Haydn's Finale, p. 199 above. 

2. "What are the Key, the Measure, aud the Style ? 

Note. — The "key " (see above, p. 88) is so essential a thing in music, and so much 
depends upon it, that the particular key of the piece before us should be the first thing 
fixed on the mind. A glance at its Measure (see Effects of Measure, above, pp. 26 to 
30) and at its Style (see above, pp. 33, 65, and 115) will give the student a good 
preliminary idea of the meaning of the piece. 

3. What are the Rhythmical Division, and the Cadence Design ? 

Note. — The general Rhythmical Structure of a piece is either Two-fold or Three- 
fold. See above, p. 123. The Cadence Class to which a Dieee belongs is 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 
or 4th, as described on pp. 123, 124. Canon and Fugue, however, cannot be classified 
under this head. 

4. What is the Structural Plan. 

Note.— To answer this question the student should scud to his examiner a copy 
of the music, marked in the manner which is explained above, pp. 87, 88, and 
illustrated by the markings on pp. 80 to 85, 100 to 104, and 142, 149, 156, 175, 183, 
189, 194, 200, 207, 223, 226 above. In cases of overlapping our marks should be 
placed exactly over the beginning of Period and Section. The Structural Divisions 
of a Fugue *maybe marked by the commencement of each Unfolding. The Roman ] 
may be taken "to indicate the first Unfolding, II the second, and so on. Ia, ILa, 
&c, may be used to mark the Unfoldings themselves. Ib, IIb, &c, or Ic, Tic, &c, 
may he placed at the commencement of each Entry, Symphony, Episode, or Coda. 
The student must be reminded that in order to mark the Structural Divisions of a 
piece, he must first obtain the faculty of seeing and healing a cadence, and of 
distinguishing the more important cadences from the less important. See above, 
PP. 01 to 90. 

■ Or Cauou. 
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5 What are the Transitions or Modulations most worthy cf 
note ? 

Note.— The most important are generally those which hold the most important 
pi ice in the rhythmical structure of the time. See above, p. 90. 

6. What are the principal Responses ? 

Note.— The manner of answering- this question is shewn at p. 99. It will not be 
necessary in these parsing- exercises to notice everything that can be seen or heard, but 
only the most important things — those which hold the most important places, or other- 
wise produce the most important effects. The headings Str., Pds., Sec, and Har. 
should still be retained as a means of securing system in the student's mode of 
observing. 

7. What are the most interesting devices? 

Note.— By devices we understand Fugal Imitations (above, p. 105), Sequence 
(pp. 105 to 103), and Organ-point or Pedal, Recurring Bass, and Double Counterpoint 
(above, p. 108), with any other musical contrivances which are of sufficient interest to 
De noticed. It will not he necessary to analyse them fully as at po. 105 and 103, but 
only to name them and show the Period and Section where they 'occur. Against this 
No. 7 in many tunes the answer will he "None." 

8. What is the Emotional Development and Point ? 

Note. — The manner of answering this question will be seen above, at pp. Ill to 
114, For all the simpler Forms these questions will be sufficient. For larger Forma 
the following two will be required. 

9. What are the most interesting cases of Accompaniment, 

Addition, and Insertion ? 

Note. — A study of pp. 114 to 120 above, with a careful examination of all the 
examples, will easily enable the student to answer this question in the case of other 
tunes. But he will have to listen well, and throw his mind into his ears. 

10. What portions of the piece consist of Thematic Exposition 

and Development, and what portions consist of Symphony 
and Episode? 

Note.— These subjects wrll be understood by a careful study of pp. 103 to 111 
above, compared with pp. 119 and 188, 198. 199. It will not be necessary in these 
parsing exercises, to trace out each theme so systematically as on p. ill, but simply 
to say that Thematic Development occupies such and such measures in Ia, such and 
such measures in Ib, &c., and that Episode or Symphony occupies such and such 
measures of Ia, Ib, &c, &c. This will be sufficient to shew that the mainsprings of 
life and power in music have been observed. 



(gourde* of 3H.xcici.sc* in ittusieal dfrrin. 

Note.— The following Courses of Exercises will test the apprehension of the 
student of this book. If he is able to go through the A Course with ease, and 
perfectly, he need not touch the B Course. But it would he a great advantage for 
him to go through both Courses ; it would make his apprehension clearer and his 
knowledge more, familiar. If he has experienced difficulty in going through any one 
stage of the A Course, he should, on no account whatever, go on to the next until he 
has first gone over the previous Stage again with a new set of exercises supplied by 
the B Course. The Tonic Sol-fa College undertakes (for holders of the Intermediate 
Certificate) to correct exercises in this subject by post, but recommends pupils to avail 
themselves, in preference, of personal teaching whenever they can secure it. For 
particulars of the exercises for the various comses set by the College apply to tu« 
Secretary, 27, Finsburv Square. London, E.C. 
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COURSES OF EXEECISES. 



For the First Stage A the student will require "Standard Course" and "Reporter" 
Nos. 151, 143, 534.— B "Standard Course " and "Reporter" Nos. 152, 534, 147, 327, 807. 
For the Second Stage A the student "will require "Standard Course," "Reporter" 274, 
and String Band Music, No. 1.— B " Standard Course " and String Band Music, No. 3. 
For the Third Stage A the student will require "Standard Course," "Reporter" Nos. 
707, 147, 143, 534, 274, 464, 635, 342, 683 ; " Orchestral Scores," Nos. 4 and 6 ; " Modern 
Part-songs," No. 5; "Pianoforte Music," Nos. 5, 6.— B "Standard Course," "Reporter" 
Nos. 147, 143, 155, 534, 162, 121, 719, 640, 483; "Orchestral Scores," Nos. 7 and 11; 
14 Pianoforte Music," Nos. 4, 7, 8. 



FIRST STAGE. 
First Set. Rhythmical Proportion. Key and Mode. — Study 
" Musical Theory " Book III, pp. 77 to 91. 



A Course. — Analyse for Rhythmical 
Proportion (as p. 88) " Standard Course" 
Ex. 97, 136; "Jackson," Add. Ex., p. 2; 
'' Father," p. 34 ; " Nearer," p. 34. Ana- 
lyse for Key and Mode (asp. 91), "Stand- 
ard Course" Ex. 133, 135, 142; "How 
beautiful," Add. Ex., p. 12; "Lord, in 
this," p. 33; "Rise, my soul," p. 33; 
" Father," p. 34 ; " Nearer," p. 34 ; 
" Where the gay," p. 65. 



B CouasK. — Analyse for Rhythmical 
Proportion (as p. 88) "Standard Course" 
Ex. 134, 135, 142; "Hope will," Add. 
Ex., p. 12 ; " Rise, my soul," p. 33. Ana- 
lyse for Key and Mode (as p. 91), *' Stand- 
ard Course " Ex. 134, 136, 245 ; first verse 
of "Morning Prayer," Add. Ex., p. 79; 
first verse of " If I had," p. 45; first verse 
of "Away," p. 42; "Loud the storm," 
p. 93. 



Second Set. Cadences. — Study "Musical Theory," Book 
III, pp. 91 to 96. 



A Course.— Analyse for Cadences (as p. 
96) , "Chants," Rep. 151, Nos. 25, 35, 14, 
9, 56, 2, 6, 8, 20, 12, 30, 95, 29, 60, 55, 
19 ; and in Rep. 143, " Lamb of God," 
" Lowly and solemn," " O Lord, how 
happy," "Eternal light;" and in Add. 
Ex., p. 33, " Lord, in this," and " Rise, 
my soul." 

Third Set. Cadences. — Study, as above. 

A Course. — Analyse for Cadences (as 
p. 96), "Chants," Rep. 151, Nos. 73, 22, 
63, 13, 18, 5, 4S, 44, 68, 80, 51, 40, 11, 47, 
17, 72; "Father," Add. Ex., p. 34; 
"Nearer," p. 31 ; "Jackson," p. 2 ; "If 
I had," p. 45, first and third verses. 



B Course.— Analyse for Cadences (as 
p. 96) "Chants," Rep. 152, Nos. 97. 98, 
100, 101, 103, 108, 130, 131 ; and in Rep. 
534, " Crown Him," " Onward, Christian," 
" Eternal Father;" and in Rep. 147, 
" Jerusalem," " O come and mourn." 



B Course.— Analyse for Cadences (a« 
p. 96) "Chants," Rep. 152, Nos. 99, 111, 
116, 137, 139, 140, 142, 143, 144; "Hope 
will," Add. Ex., p. 12 ; " Going home," 
p. 2 ; "O the joy," p. 57 ; first verse of 
" The Shepherd's Lament," p. 88. 



Fourth Set. Rhythmic and Melodic Reply. — Study "Musical 
Theory," Book III, pp. 96, 97. 

A Course. — Analyse for Rhythmic 
Imitation (p. 96, par. 766), "Standard 
Course" Ex. 251; " Hope will," Add. 
Ex., p. 12. Analyse for Similar and 
Contrary Motion (par. 76c), " Standard 
Course" Ex. 136; "Lowly and solemn," 
Rep. 143 ; point out the replies hy Similar 
Motion in the different parts of " Father," 
Add. Ex., p. 34, sc. 1. Analyse for 
Generally Constrasted Motion (par. 76d), 
"Standard Course" Ex. 193, " Go to 
dark Gethseraane," Rep. 143. Analyse 
for Similar and Contrary Waving (par. 
76e), first eight measures of " Gipsy's 
tent," Add. Ex., p 35. 



B Coo rse. —Analyse for Rhythmic 
Imitation (p. 96, par. 766), " Standard 
Course " Ex. 191, and " O the joy," Add. 
Ex. p. 57. Analyse for Similar and 
Contrary Motion (par. 76c), ".Standard 
Course " Ex. 134 ; *' Philippi," Rep. 327 ; 
" With us abide," Rep. 327. Analyse for 
Generally Contrasted Motion (par. 76d) 
" The Fortune Hunter," Add. Ex., p. 4 ; 
" Nearer," p. 34. Analyse for Similar 
and Contrary Waving (par. 76«) "Jack- 
son," p. 2. 
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Fifth Set. Melodic Reply. Relation of "Parts" — Study 
" Musical Theory/' Book III, pp. 97, 98. 

A Course.— Analyse for Repetition and B Course.— Analyse for Repetition ami 

Imitation (p. 97, par. 76/, g, A), " Jesu, Imitation (p. 97, par. 76/, g, A), " Let our 

lover," "Crown Him," "Onward, Chris- choir," "Onward, Christian," "Lead, 

tian," Rep. 634; "Nearer my God," kindly light," Rep. 807; "Take, O Lord," 

Add. Ex., p. 34. Analyse for Relation of Rep. 327. Analyse for Relation of " Tarts" 

" Parts" (p. 98) " Standard Course " Ex. (p. 98) "Let our choir," "Sleep thy last," 

137, 144; "God speed," Add. Ex., p. 1; "When winds," "At even," Rep. 807. 
" Fierce raged," Rep. 534. 

SECOND STAGE. 
Sixth Set. Response. — Study "Musical Theory," Book III, 
pp. 96 to 99, carefully noting every example, and the way in 
which the examples are described. 



A Course.— Analyse for Response (as 
99), first four scores of " Hear me when 
call," Add. Ex., p. 17; "Standard 
Course" Ex. 133, 135, and 139; "O the 
"oy," Add. Ex., p. 57 ; first verse of "If 
[ had," p. 45. 



F 



B Course. — Analyse for Response (as 
p. 99), "Harvest Home," Add. Ex., p. 39 
to end of first score, p. 40 ; " Jackson," 
Add. Ex., p. 2 ; " Fortune hunter," p. 4 ; 
"Hope will banish," p. 12 ; " How beau- 
tiful," p. 12; "Nearer," p. 34. 



B Course.— Analyse for Fugal Imita- 
tions (as p. 105) "We fly," Add. Ex., p. 
20, sc. 1 and 2 ; "Come let us," p. 24, sc. 3; 
"Swiftly," p. 31, sc. 3,sc. 5 from meas. 2, 
and p. 32, end of sc. 1 ; "Awake," p. 62, 
se. 3. Companion Imitation, "Saviour," 
p. 92, sc. 3. Analyse for Sequence " God 
speed," p. 1, se. 3; "If I had," p. 45, sc. 
1 ; "Harvest home," p. 39, sc. 4, and p. 
40, from end of sc. 3. 



Seventh Set. Fugal Imitation and Sequence. — • Study 
" Musical Theory," Book III, pp. 105 to 108. 

A Course.— Analyse for Fugal Imita- 
tions {asp. 105), "Hear me," Add. Ex., 
p. 19, sc. 2; "Bon Accord," p. 11, from 
end of meas. 4 to meas. 7; "Morning 
Prayer," p. 79, from the end of sc. 2 ; 
"Ye spotted," p. 81, from the end of 
first score, and p. 82, from sc. 1. meas. 3. 
Analyse for Sequence (as p. 108) " Near- 
er," p. 35, from sc. 2 ; " Rise, my soul," 
p. 33 ; "O Saviour," p. 85, sc. 1 ; "Hope 
will banish," p. 12, from middle of sc. 2; 
" Where the gay" p. 65, from middle of 
sc. 3. 

Eighth Set. Thematic Development. — Study " Musical 
Theory/* Book III, p. 108 to 111. 

A Course.— Analyse for Thematic De- B Course.— Analyse for Thematic De- 

velopment (p. Ill), Pleyel's Duet No. 2, velopment (p. Ill) First Movement and 
in String Band Music No. 1. Rondo of Pleyel's Duet No. 5, in String 

Band Musie, No. 3. 

Ninth Set. Emotional Development and Point. — Study 
Musical Theory," Book III, pp. Ill to 114. 



A Course.— Analyse for Emotional De- 
velopment and Point (as pp. 113 and 114) 
" Lord, while," St. Co. Ex. 133 ; " Praise 
to God," Ex. 134; " O Saviour," Ex. 135; 
" Lo ! my," Ex. 136 ; " God speed," Add. 
Ex., p. 1 ; " Jackson's," p. 2 ; " Lord, in 
this," p. 33; "Hope will banish," p. 12 ; 
verse 1 of " Morning Prayer," p. 79. 



B Course. — Analyse for Emotional De- 
velopment and Point (as pp. 113 and 114) 
"Blest be," St. Co. Ex.140; "Through 
the day," Ex. 142 ; " Great is," Ex. 143 , 
"I love my love," Ex. 145; "Rise, my 
soul," Add. Ex., p. 33; " Father," p. 34; 
" Nearer," p. 34 ; " Come, Freedom's," 
p. 13 ; " Harvest home," p. 39. 



Tenth Set. Accompaniments, Additions, and Insertions. — 
Study " Musical Theorv," Book III, pp. 114 to 120. 



A CouasR.— Analyse for Accompani- 
ments, Additions, or Insertions (as pp. 
119 and 120) "The Bea," St. Co. Ex. 175 ; 
" The Gipsy's tent," Add. Ex. p. 35 ; 
" Home, O where," p. 74 ; " Cuckoo," 
p 9; "Where art thou," Rep. 274. 



B Course. — Analyse for Accompani- 
ments, Additions, or Insertions (as pp. 
119 and 120) "Summer is gone," St. Co. 
Ex. 190 ; " Night around," Add. Ex., 
p. 22; "Angel of -hope," p. 48; "Come, 
Freedom's," p. 13. 



238 COURSES OF EXERCISES. 

THIRD STAGE. 
Eleventh Set. Hymn-Tune Form. — Study " Musical 
Theory," Book III, pp. 127 to 138. 

A Course.— Parse (as on pp. 234 and B Course.— Parse (as on pp. 234 and 

235) "Glory be," Hep. 707; "Holy 235) " Jerusalem," Rep. 147 ;" O Lord," 
Matrimony," Rep. 147 ; " How welcome," Rep. 143 ; " Christmas Hymn," Rep. 155 ; 
Rep. 707 ; "Lowly," Rep. 143; "Angels " Ye choirs," Rep. 147 ; " Pilgrims," Rep. 
holy," Rep. 707 ; " Fierce was the," Rep. 534 ; " Fierce raged," Rep. 534 ; " O come 
707*; "The way is Ions'," Rep. 707; and mourn," Rep. 147; "Holy, holy," 
"Eternal Father," Rep. 534. Rep. 147. 

Twelfth Set. Part- Song and Extended Part -Song Form. — 
Study " Musical Theory," Book III, pp. 138 to 140. 

A Course.— Parse (as on pp. 234 and B Course.— Parse (as on pp. 234 and 

235) "Away," Add. Ex., p. 42; "If I 235) " Sunshine," Add. Ex., p. 44 ; "The 
had," p. 45 ; "Morning Prayer," p. 79. woods," p. 71 ; "Shepherd's lament," p. 88. 

Thirteenth Set, Madrigal Form. Anthem Form. — Study 
" Musical Theory," Book III, pp. 140 to 154. 

A Course.— Parse (as on pp. 234 and B Course. — Parse (as on pp. 234 and 

235J " Silver swan," Rep. 274 ;" Praised 235), " What saith my," Rep. 162; 
be the Lord," Rep. 464. " Blessed." Rep. 121 ; " O Saviour," Add. 

Ex., p. 85. 

Fourteenth Set. Song-Tune and Extended Song-Tune Forms. 
Glee Form.— Study " Musical Theory," Book III, pp. 155 to 173. 

A Course. — Parse (as on pp, 234 and B Course.— Parse, as on pp. 234 and 

235) "Night around," Add. Ex. p. 22 ; 239) "Angel of hope," Add. Ex., p. 48; 

"The Gipsy's tent," p. 35; "Come, let "Home, O where," p. 74; "Awake," p. 

us," p. 24 ; " Stout-limbed oak," p. 77. 62; " Ye spotted snakes," p. 81. 

Fifteenth Set. — March Form. Dance Form. Variatio* 
Form.— Study " Musical Theory," Book III, pp. 174 to 187. 

A Course. — Parse {as on pp. 234 and B Course.— Parse (as on pp. 234 anf 
235) "Let the hills resound,'-' Rep. 635; 235) " Glory and love," Rep. 719 ; Haydn's 
Minuetto from Mozart's Serenade, Orches. "Minuetto," Orches. Scores, 7 ; "Forest 
Scores, 4 ; " O the flowery month," Mod. Festival," Rep. 640 ; " Blue Bells," Piano- 
Part-Songs, No. 5; Haydn's "Adagio," forte Music, No. 4; "Andante" (Beet- 
Orches. Scores, 6. hoven), Orches. Scores, No. 11. 

Sixteenth Set. Rondo Form. — Study " Musical Theory," 
Book III, pp. 187 to 197. 

A Course.— Parse (as on pp. 234 and B Course.— Parse (as on pp. 234 aud 

235J Rondo from Mozart's Sonata in C, 235) Rondo from Beethoven's Sonata in 

Pianoforte Music, No. 5 ; Rondo from G, Pianoforte Music, No. 7 ; Rondo from 

Haydn's Sonata in D, Pianoforte Music, dementi's Sonatina in C, Pianoforte 

No. 6. Music, No. 8. 

Seventeenth Set. Haydn, or First Movement Form. — Study 
"Musical Theory," Book III, 198 to 217. 

A Course.— Parse (as on pp. 234 and B Course.— Parse (as on pp. 234 and 

<!35) First Movement of Mozart's Sonata 235) First Movement from dementi's 
in C, Pianoforte Music, No. 5 ; First Sonatina in C, Pianoforte Music, No. 8 ; 
Movement of Haydn's Sonata in D, First Movement of Beethoven's Sonata 
Pianoforte Music, No. 6. in G, Pianoforte Music, No. 7. 

Eighteenth Set. Canon Form. Fugue Form. — Study 
•' Musical Theory," Book III, pp. 217 to 225. 

A Course. — Parse (as on pp. 234 and B Course. — Parse (as ou pp. 234 and 

235) "June, lovely June," Rep. 342 ; " He 235) " Light of heart," Rep. 490; "Awake 
trusted in God," Rep. 683 ; Bach's Fugue the harp," Rep. 4S3 ; Bach's Fugue in C 
in Et?, Pianoforte Music, No. 6. Pianoforte Music, No. 8. 
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BOOK IV. 



EXPRESSION. 



122. Nature of Expression. — Expression is the skilful 

use of force, speed, and break of continuity in the delivery of 

a tune, so as to set forth its points of beauty with clearness, 
and its points of feeling with warmth. 



1226. Other Definitions. — One defiuition 
says, Expression is " the power or art of 
rendering music so as to make it the 
vehicle of deep and pure emotion ; the 
spirit of music, as opposed to the mere 
mechanical production of sound." The 
first sentence gives too much credit to 
Expression. To express is to " press 
out," and deep and pure emotion cannot 
be pressed out of bad music, though 
skilful executants can certainly do won- 
ders in this direction. The power of 
Expression is limited ; it can bring little 
more than the appliances of force, speed, 
and break of continuity to bear on the 
already existing music. The second sen- 
tence well suggests that life of thought 
and feeling, that clear perception of the 
meaning of the music, that sclf-forgct- 
fulness, that power of embodying the 
author's conceptions, which good Expres- 
sion requires. Another definition {that 
of Mr. Avison, in his Essay on Musical 
Expression, a.d., 1775) says, "As musi- 
cal expression in the composer is suc- 
ceeding in the attempt to express some 
particular passion, so in the performer it 
is to do a composition justice, by playing 
it in a taste and style so exactly corres- 
ponding with the intention of the com- 
poser, as to preserve and illustrate all the 
beauties of his work.& Such a definition 
makes us regret that Mr. Avison confined 
himself more to the Composer than the 
Performer in this essay. The emphasis 
which he throws on the points to be de- 
veloped or expressed suggests to us the 
proper method of study. He illustrates 
the expression of feeling in Music by the 
corresponding expression in elocution, 
and notes l( how commanding the power 
of expression may be found, from a 
different manner of , reading the same 
author ; especially in Poetry, where a just 

(2 



and spirited emphasis is so highly essen- 
tial to point out those interesting strokes 
which are more peculiarly designed to 
delight the imagination and affect the 
heart." 

122c. Possibility of Rules.— -It has often 
been disputed whether rules can be laid 
down for so refined, so variable, so in- 
tangible a thing as Expression. Some of 
those executants who are most distin- 
guished for their delicacy and perfectuess 
in Expression are the readiest to say- 
there are no rules for it. But if these 
persons had been in the habit of analys- 
ing the processes of their own minds, and 
observing the growth of their own self- 
education, they would allow that they 
had been all their lives making rules for 
themselves, and by virtue of those rules 
they can now see the right expression for 
a piece of music a hundred times more 
quickly than they once could. It is true 
that their rules have never been formu- 
lated, because it has not been their habit 
of mind to formulate rules, and the rules 
may be such as are very difficult to ex- 
press in words. With them the rules are 
still only instincts which have grown they 
know not how. Sir Joshua Eeynolds in 
his discourses on Painting shows that 
rules are only the condensed experiences 
of those who have gone before us. They 
do not bind us to follow the same path, 
but only show us the road which others 
have found to be safe and good. He 
shows that when the art of Painting was 
in its infancy, " the power of merely draw- 
ing the likeness of anybody was considered 
one of its greatest efforts." The common 
people thought it an effort of Genius. 
*' But when it was found that every man 
could be taught to do this and a great 
deal more, merely by the observance of 
certain precepts, the name of Genius then 

39) 
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shifted ils application. It was given only 
to him who added the peculiar Character 
of the object he represented — to him who 
had Invention, Grace, Expression, or 
Dignity — in short, those qualities or ex- 
cellences the power of producing which 
could not then he taught by rules." Thus 
each new age -is discovering more and 
more of the principles and rules of art, 
and encroaching on the region which in 
public estimation had been left to Genius. 
" Genius begins," he says, "where rules 
end." "But,"- he adds, "by whatever 
strides criticism may gain ground, Genius 
will still have room enough to expatiate, 
and keep always at the same distance 
from narrow comprehension, and me- 
chanical performance." Time was when 
musical notation' gave even the pitch and 
the interval very indefinitely, very much, 
even in this respect, being left to Genius. 
And in respect to Time and Expression, 
Notation had nothing whatever to say. 
Then followed the era of definite pitches 
and the notation of Time, which en- 
croached considerably on the old region 
of Genius, but still left loudness and soft- 
ness, abruptness and smoothness, and all 
the other arts of Expression to the intui- 
tions of self-made rules of Genius. Of 
late years, composers have laid down 
rules even for this to a very large extent, 
and their copies are covered with expres- 
sion marks. But they still leave to the 
Genius of the executant, not only the 
whole subject of Phrasing, but many 
other things for which they have not yet 
found marks, and on which they have 
not, even for themselves, made rules. 

In the year 185S the present writer {not 
knowing of any book on the subject, ex- 
cept the hints in Sabilla Novello's "Voice 
and Vocal Art") tried to discover for 
himself some of the laws of Expression 
which he felt sure must underlie the 
practice of the best artists, and in each 
new instruction hook since that time he 
has tried to carry the rules further. 
Monsieur Lussy in 1874 published bis 
" Traite* de L'expression Musicale." He 
says that for twenty years he listened to 
the best artists, and made notes of their 
variations of force and speed. After a 
time he became convinced that in the 
same passages these artists gave, in the 
main, the same expression. His fine work 
relates chiefly to Pianoforte music. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds distinguishes between 
the rules which spring from the require- 
ments of our human nature, and those 
which spring from the prevailing opinion 
of the time or nation. The first he calls 
real truth, the second apparent. The first 
set of rules will abide through all ages, the 
second we may have to comply with for a 
time, but they will pass away. A few of 
lions. Lussy's rules strike us Englishmen 
as French in their character. 



122<2. Possibility of Teaching.— 11 It is 
very natural," says Sir Joshua Reynolls, 
" for those who are unacquainted with 
the cause of anything extraordinary to be 
astonished at the effect, and to consider it 
as a kind of magic— an inspiration— a gift 
bestowed upon peculiar favourites at their 
birth." And it must be admitted that 
there is such a vast difference between 
individuals, in respect of intelligence, 
sensitiveness, and the power of imper- 
sonation, as to give some excuse for this 
opinion. There must be some natures 
which resist culture either from duiness 
or conceit. History says of a certain 

opera-singer, "Madame had an 

agreeable presence and a musical voice 
not ill-trained ; but these advantages 
were quite destroyed by her lif elessness — 
a resigned and automatic indifference, 
which first wearied and then irritated her 
audiences. To the end of her career she 
remained unintelligent and inanimate." 
Another young girl was heard singing 
with rich voice, natural feeling, and a 
certain degree of expression in the streets 
of an Italian town. She was taken by 
her patrons and introduced to the Stage, 
where for many years she gave pleasure 
and attained a moderate success. Her 
friends spent large sums of money in her 
musical education, but no one could make 
her learn more/ She was satisfied with her 
attainments, and the same moderately 
good singer which she was when first 
discovered she remained to the last. 
Now, we do not maintain that people 
of this sort can be taught or improved, 
but we do maintain that anyone who is — 
first, conscious of his defects in this re- 
spect, and second, resolved to improve, 
can be greatly helped to develop his 
faculties. 

But his teacher must not begin with the 
rules. He must begin with the things to 
be expressed ; and he must induce the 
pupil to discover rules for himself. When 
an executant knows what is to be ex- 
pressed, he has won half the battle. A 
study of Musical Form and Structural 
Relations will open his eyes to these 
points. The singer or player who merely 
"obeys the orders" of all the careful 
expression -marks which cover the pages 
of some music, may attain an appearance 
of artistic performance ; but he has learnt 
nothing ! " These marks," says Lussy, 
"carry him no further than the piece they 
i are applied to. They address the eye, 
and not the intelligence ; they tell us 
where we are to give expression, not why. 
What the pupil wants to know is why he 
should play a passage in one way rather 
than another; piano rather than forte, 
rallentando rather than accelerando, &c." 
" I wish you to teach the pupils," said 
the Principal of a ladies' school in Paris 
to Mous. Lussy when a young man, 
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" rules for playing 1 with expression, not 
this or that pieee— learnt with difficulty 
and soon forgotten — but all pieces." The 
pupil taught to make such rules will 
never be shaekled by them, nor will he 
eaprieiously despise them. For true 
Knowledge fosters liberty ; it is only 
ignorance which breeds either slavery or 
lieense. 

Next to this systematic study, the 
student should habituate himself to the 
hearing of good music He should listen 
with mind and heart as well as ear. 
"Whoever," says Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
"has so far formed his taste as to be 
able to relish and feel the beauties of 
the great masters, has gone a great way 
in his study; for, merely from a con- 
sciousness of this relish of the right, the 
mind swells with an inward pride, and is 
almost as powerfully affected as if it had 
itself produced what it admires. Our 
hearts, frequently warmed in this man- 
ner by the .eontaet of those whom we 
wish to resemble, will undoubtedly cateh 
something of their way of thinking ; and 
we shall receive in our own bosoms some 
radiation at least of their fire and splen- 
dour." 

Another step will be taken by our 
pupil when he becomes what Sir Joshua 
Reynolds calls " the sagacious imitator." 



Sueh an imitator understands the reasons 
of the thing's he imitates, and he knows 
that as a learner he must first imitate 
well before he begins to originate and 
invent. He is not too vain to imitate, 
though he does it sagaciously. "After 
all, then," says the objeetor, "you re- 
quire sagaeity to begin with. But I am 
dull— slow to believe, and slow to think. 
How am I to get this sagacity? Is it 
possible to teach me?" Our answer is, 
"Yes, for you are only slow; you have 
the faculties ; you have the industry ; aud 
even Genius itself is defined as— a mighty 
capacity for taking trouble." 

122e. Exercises. — This is a book of 
Theory. The mere reading of Theory 
will not make an intelligent and poetieal 
performer. Nothing but "practice, makes 
perfeet." The student who is in earnest 
will faithfully work through sueh exer- 
cises as those at the end of this book. 
But even these will not be enough. For 
the true culture of Taste there must be a 
culture of the Soul. Not only in musio 
but in all the details of eoromou b'fe we 
must study gentleness — eonsiderateness of 
others— and suitability and fitness in all 
that we do. Above all we must be self- 
forgetful, and practice how to throw our- 
selves unreservedly into the mind aud 
feeling of others. 



123. The Means of Expression. — The means of Expression 
are— first, Degrees of Force in tones ; second, the Eates and 
Changes of Speed ; third, the use of Breaks of Continuity ; 
fourth, Changes of Kesonance or Quality of tone ; and fifth, 
the use of the Portamento and some other ornaments. This is 
all that is left to the option of the performer. Everything else 
is written down for him by the composer, and sometimes much 
of this. But in the powers here indicated there is vast scope for 
effect. Accordingly as they are rightly or wrongly wielded, the 
music is commonplace and tame, or beautiful and impassioned. 



123*. Degrees of Force. — The degrees of 
foree — loudness or softness— in musie can 
only be expressed by comparative terms. 
One man's voiee is naturally more loud 
than the voice of another, and a tone 
which would sound very loud in a small 
room, would be comparatively soft in a 
large room. For practical purposes how- 
ever the following distinctions and signs 
have been found to answer well. The 
word mezzo (med"dzoa) and the sign m 
represent the medium foree of tone. In 
singing it usually represents the medium 
of a man's own voiee, The word forte 
(fortai) and the sign / represent loudness 
of tone. The word piano (pyaa'noa) and 
the sign p represent softness of tone. 
Fortissimo (fortees'simoa) and Jf represent 



a greater loudness of tone thau /. Pian- 
issimo (pyaanees'simoa) aud pp represent 
a greater softness of tone than p. Mezzo- 
piano and mp mean less soft than piano. 
Mezzo-forte and mf mean less loud than 
forte. As a general rule piano expresses 
a state of subdued or restrained feeling, 
and forte is used to express the more bold 
or excited emotions. * 

123c. Crescendo, Diminuendo, and Swell. 
— A long tone or succession of tones 
passing gradually from the p or pp to the 
forffis called a Creseendo (Kraishen'doa) 
tone or passage. A long tone or succes- 
sion of tones passing from / or the fftop 
or pp is ealled a deereseendo (dai"kraishen* 
doaj or diminuendo (deemee'noo-en^dna) 



* See examples and exercises in St. Co., p. 132. 
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tone 01 passage. The gradual passage 
from pp to ff and back again is called a 
Swell. As a general rule, crescendo ex- 
presses a rising, and diminuendo a falling 
emotion. * The lengthened swell is simply 
an ornament of elegance. 

123<2. Pressure, Explosive, and Organ 
tones. — A rapid crescendo on a single tone 
is called a Pressure tone, and is indicated 
thus -==. It naturally expresses prayer- 
ful and beseeching pleading. A rapid 
diminuendo on a single tone, indicated 
thus => is called an Explosive or sforz- 
ando (sfortzan'do) tone. It naturally 
expresses bold and decisive emotion.t A 
rapid swell expressed thus a is sometimes 
used for playful and elegant expression. 
To a tone delivered with equal force from 
beginning to end, Dr. Lowell Mason 
gave the name Organ-tone, and he indi- 
cated it thus =. 

123«. Rata; and Changes of Speed.— The 
absolute rate of speed is now commonly 
fixed by composers with the help of the 
metronome. See above p. 33. To indicate 
something of the style as well as the Kate 
of movement, and also to show the places 
of change in speed, Italian words are used. 
See above pp. 65, 66. By these means 
the composer can indicate tiie various 
changes of movement from quick to slow, 
or slow to quick, with some precision. 
But in ordinary cases the composer leaves 
all this to the performer, and he has to 
realize the idea that as our hearts beat 
more quickly for any exertion or excite- 
ment, and more slowly as those feelings 
are calmed down, so it is natural that our 
music should move more quickly with 
warmer emotions and more slowly with a 
quiet state Ox feeling, t There is thus a 
general (though not absolute) correspond- 
ence between Soft and Slow, and between 
Loud and Quick. 

123/. Break of Continuity. — When tones 
are held out to their full length, and 
made to glide smoothly one into the other, 
they are said to be delivered Legato 
(Laigaa'toa) — when they are held out for 
only about half their length, and delivered 
smartly, though not loudly, they are 
said to be Staccato (stakkaatoa) — when 
they are held out for about three-quarters 
of their length, they are said to be 
Detached. Staccato tones are indicated by 
this T placed over the note, and Detached 
tones by a dot in the same place. The 
general effect of a succession of Staccato 
tones is exciting. The little pause that 
follows such tones, acts as a "pause of 
emphasis." See above p. 87. 

12,'ty. Break Jot Phrasing.— At the 
beginning of a new Section or Phrase the 
pianist lifts his hands and strikes the 
digitals afresh, the violinist draws a "new 
bow," and the singer takes breath.'- 
All these things require time for the break 

St. Co., p. 99. *Sfc. Oo., 



of continuity. The place at which 
musical phrases are thus marked and cnt 
off one from the other we propose to call 
the Break. The time for the Break is 
nearly always taken from the end of the 
preceding phrase. When it is necessary 
to indicate the place of the Break, we 
may do so by means of a comma which 
is raised above the line, and placed, not 
over any note, but over the breathing- 
place. 

123A. Quality of Tone. — In singing, 
great differences of quality (or timbre) in 
the tones, can be made by alterations in 
the shape of the mouth. A wide dis- 
tended mouth gives the Sombre resonance. 
A narrowed month and cheeks give the 
Clear resonance. And a proper ordinary 
opening of the mouth gives the Medium 
resonance. The Sombre resonance greatly 
aids the effect of tones or phrases which 
are serious or solemn. The dear reso- 
nance assists the expression of tones or 
phrases which are bright and joyful. We 
are not here studying the means of ex- 
pression placed in the hands of the com' 
poser ; else we should note the beautiful 
effects, and changes of effect produced by 
the different qualities of the instruments 
of the orchestra. 

123/. Portamento and other Ornaments. — 
The Portamento means the "carrying" of 
the voice, from one tone to another by 
touching all the intermediate tones with- 
out distinguishing them, in other words, 
by an inflection, like the inflection of 
speech. Sabilla Novello says — " The 
difference between a tone taken with or 
without portamento is the same as between 
an object when it is thrown or when it is 
lifted up." The word is sometimes used 
in the same sense as Legato for the smooth 
gliding from tone to tone in small inter- 
vals. But it is commonly employed to 
describe a glide or inflection from tone to 
tone in large intervals. The mental effect 
of the ascending portamento is impassioned, 
that of the descending languishing. In 
ascending the portamento is delivered 
crescendo, and in descending diminuendo; 
but in both cases the tone reached by a 
portamento should promptly take the 
" explosive " form. The portamento it- 
self leads the mind to this tone, and 
prepares it for the explosive form. We 
do not remember hearing an effective 
portamento carried on to a weak pulse ; 
for although an ascending leap on to a weak 
pulse may receive an emphasis, it is almost 
always in the pressure, and not the ex- 
plosive form. This ornament sounds 
very affected when leading to a weak pulse 
and very yawning when carried crescendo 
downwards. With those which follow, it 
should only be used by the Solo performer 
on voice or violin, and by him only rarely 
and with judgment. "It is necessary 
above all things." says Madame Seller, 
p. 103. t St. Co., p. 130. 
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"that the performer have a thorough 
appreciation of the sentiment of the piece, 
and seek to make it his own, and then the 
ornament will be introduced only where 
it accords with the sentiment." The 
following' ornaments are now commonly 
written down by the composer whenever 
he wishes them introduced. But they 
were formerly and are still sometimes 
left to the taste of the performer. And 
that is how they find a place in this book. 

The Appoggiatura (appod'jyatoora) or 
" leaning-tone " is generally allowed to 
hake half and sometimes two-thirds of the 
principal tone on which it resolves. In 
the Tonic Sol-fa notation it is written as 
it should be sung, in the Staff notation it 
is written as below. 

key Q. 

i'm .d :m ,r.d,t, fd : — II 
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The Appoggiatura is generally one step 
above or below the principal tone. When 
below, it is a little step. The Appoggia- 
tura itself bears the accent. The mental 
effect of the Appoggiatura is that of 
elegant intrusion. Harmonically it is a 
Forestroke. 

The Short Appoggiatura must take as 
short a time as possible, but must be 
distinctly heard. It may be, like the 
Appoggiatura, either above or below the 
principal tone, and is sometimes at more 
than one step from it. It is almost ex- 
clusively used in instrumental music. In 
the Tonic Sol-fa notation it is written 
above its principal tone in italics. In the 
Staff notation it is generally written with 
a bar across its little note. But there 
has been no universally acknowledged 
system of distinguishing it from the 
Appoggiatura. 

key C. 
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We have shown above the double Short 
Appoggiatura. Dr. Marx and Herr Pauer 
say that the time of the short Appoggia- 
tura is taken, not from the time of its 
principal tone, but from that which pre- 
cedes. Others say that it is taken from 



the time of the principal tone. All agree 
that it is not accented. 

The Acciaccatura (atchyak'katoora) or 
"crushing-tone," called in German "the 
together-stroke," is a tone a little step 
below a principal tone, which is struck at 
the same' moment as that principal tone, 
but is instantly released. The momentary 
beat thus created gives an accent to the 
principal tone which is very useful in 
Organ-playing. It is not effective on the 
Piano, and is not used for Voices. The 
name Acciaccatura is often wrongly given 
to the Short Appoggiatura, and it is 
written iu the same way. 

The Turn is an over Short Appoggia- 
tura followed by an under one. It must 
have a little step either above or below, 
whichever is more convenient. When on 
a strong pulse, it occupies half the time 
of the principal tone ; when on a weak 
pulse or part of a pulse, it makes with its 
principal four equal tones. It is indi- 
cated in both notations by this mark ^ 
being placed over the principal note. The 
following examples will shew how it is 
sung or played. 
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The mental effect of the Turn is to give 
accent or elegance to its principal tone. 
Sometimes an inverted or "back" Turn 
is used, which is an under followed by an 
over Short Appoggiatura. It is indicated 
by this sign }. 

The Trill or Shake, consists of a rapid 
alternation of the principal tone with the 
tone next above it. The "direct" Trill 
begins with the principal tone ; the "in- 
verted " Trill begins with the tone above. 
All Trills end with the principal toue, 
though it tills up the whole length of that 
tone. When a Trill is placed on an ac- 
cented tone it ends with a Turu, because 
the Turn emphasizes accent. The more 
rapid the Trill is, the better, so that its 
two tones are quite distinct. The sign 
for a Trill is this tr. placed over the 
principal tone. The mental effect o/ 
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the trill is to give brilliance to its princi- 
pal tone. 

The Beat is a Shake with the alternate 
tone below. It is rarely used. It is in- 
dicated by this mark ==; or this 

placed over the notes. 

The Upper Mordente consists of the 
principal tone followed by the tone above 
it struck very rapidly just before the main 
body of the principal tone. The Lower 



Mordente uses in a similar manner the 
tone a little step below. The Lower Mor- 
dente is indicated thus /yv or ♦!♦>. The 
Upper Mordente thus AA/ or ♦♦. 

The instrumentalist will find fuller in- 
formation on the subject of these orna- 
ments in Franklin Taylor's "Primer of 
Pianoforte Playing 1 ." Notice specially his 
rules for distinguishing the Appoggiatura 
from the Short Appoggiatura. 



124. The Objects of Expression. — The objects of Expres- 
sion are those Structural Relations of a tune which develop its 
principal points of beauty and emotion, those effects of Harmony 
which require special development, and where words are em- 
ployed, those Meanings and Feelings which the words suggest. 
Our subject is thus divided into two parts; — first, Musical 
Expression ; second, Verbal Expression. 



Musical Expression. 

125. Phrasing. — Those who have studied Rhythmical Pro- 
portion (above, pp. 87, 88) will know how much a distinct 
perception of the Sections and Phrases of a piece of music 
contributes to our sense of its form and beauty. It is, therefore, 
important, by means of Expression, to set forth and distinguish 
these divisions. The act of doing so is called Phrasing. Phras- 
iug is accomplished — 1st, by making a " break " of continuity 
(as above, p. 240) before the beginning of each phrase ; 2nd, by 
emphasizing the first tone with something of " pressure " if it is 
on a weak pulse, and something of " explosion " (above, p. 2-10) 
if on a strong pulse ; 3rd, by giving to each Phrase or Section 
the peculiar Expression which its own shape and character 
demands; and 4th, by delivering one whole Section or Phrase 
more softly or loudly than another. 

126. Distinction of Phrases. — The distinction of Phrases 
demands more thought and care from the performer than the 
distinction of Sections, because the close of one Section and the 
beginning of a new one is already clearly marked by the 
Cadences. The general rule for the distinction of Phrases — for 
the placing of the break — is, that our rhythmical sense gives us 
a natural tendency to divide into equal parts, but exceptions are 
easily suggested by the shaping of the melody, or by alterations 
in the rhythm. 

126&. Examples. — Thus when about to 
sing or play the following two Sections, 
the pei-former would require almost no 
thought to remind him of the " break " 
of continuity at the end of the third s in 
order to begin the new Section more 



clearly and definitely. But if he desires 
to divide the Sections into Phrases, he 
will have to observe closely and to think. 
"We use the raised comma to indicate the 
" place of break." 
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The general rule of equal division will 
lead him to place the break in the first 
Section just after the second s ; but the 
break in the second Section must be placed 
exceptionally, because of the shaping of 
the melody. The " equal division " would 
be after r* : but r' could not be put into 
the first Phrase because it so evidently 
leads down to d K and belongs to it. Thus 
for purely musical phrasing we should 
place the break before r' making the pulse 
TAAsefe instead of taatai. But a slur 
must be performed glidingly and forbids 
a break.* We must therefore place the 
break before the /' . In giving Expression 
it would be natural to take the first 
Phrase of each Section crescendo, except 
where the sense of the words may dictate 
otherwise. The /' of the second Section 
should be delivered as the culmination of 
the crescendo ; and, if it is necessary to 
breathe before it, the "break " should be 
made, not at the beginning of the/' -pulse, 
but at the end of the m'-pulse. In the 
following cases we shall confine ourselves 
exclusively 'to the musical Phrasing, and 
shall afterwards return to consider the 
differences of break which may be im- 
posed by the words. 

In the tunes "St. Fulbert" p. 12S, 
"Holyrood" p. 130, "Sigillus" p. 130, 
and " Grasmere" p. 131, the rule of equal 
division will naturally place the break at 
the beginning of the fifth pulse of each 
Section. In view of future illustrations 
it would be well for the student to mark 
in his book, as above, the places of the 
musical break. 

In "St. Agnes" p. 129, the rhythm is 
irregular, and the Sections cannot be 
equally divided. We have therefore to 
listen and decide whether the Section 
divides itself into two shapes of Phrase 
or Figures, and where. We should thus 
probably agree to place the break at the 
beginning of the sixth pulse of Ia and IIa , 
and at the end of the third pulse of Ib 
and IIb. 



In Heidelberg " p. 131, the rule of equal 
division places the break at the beginning 
of the fifth pulse of Ia, Ib, IIb, but if we 
place it there in IIa we break the natural 
resolution of the little step, /going to m f 
and this we feel should be avoided if 
possible. We may therefore place the 
break at the end of the third or the fifth 
pulses. If at the end of the third pulse, 
we should break the continuity of an 
ascending phrase, which replies to a 
descending one at the beginning of Ib. 
Let us therefore place the break at the 
end of the fifth pulse. 

In " Denbigh " p. 129, the general rule 
of equality of division places the break of 
phrase at the beginning of the fifth pulse 
in Ia, IIa, and IIb. But, if we place it 
there in Ib we shall separate fe from its 
natural resolution in s. Let us therefore 
place it at the end of the fifth pulse. 

In " Gibbons " p. 132, the rule of equal 
division places the break at the end of the 
fourth pulse in Ia, Ib, and IIa. But if 
we place it there in IIb we shall fail to 
show the two falling figures (s to r and 
mto d) which are indicated by the shaping 
of the Section. Let us therefore place 
the musical break at the beginning of the 
fourth pulse. 

In " Zurich " p, 132, there is in every 
Section a reason which inclines us to place 
the break at the beginning of the fourth 
pulse instead of at the end. In Ia and 
IIa it is desirable to keep unbroken the 
ascending figure, s, to d. In Ib and IIb 
it is desirable not to separate / from its 
proper resolution, In HI a a great down- 
ward leap naturally suggests a break of 
phrase, and the break being placed at the 
beginning of the fourth pulse, instead of 
the end makes the d glide into the t t and 
gives it effective emphasis. In HIb the 
steady downward motion from m to «,. and 
in IVa the upward motion from d to J 
are best expressed by taking the break at 
the beginning of the weak pulse ; if it 
were^taken just before the strong pulse, 
it would make the division too marked, 
and lessen the sense of unity in the whole 
Section. In IVb for a reason given on 
p. 251, we should emphasize the first d by 
a slight break before it. 

In " Harrington " p. 129, the rule of 
equal division places the break at the 
beginning of the seventh pulse in Ia and 
IIa. But in Ib and Hb the downward 
leaps after a rather conclusive figure sug- 
gest a break of phrase at the end of the 
fourth pulse. 



127. Shape of Phrases. — The kind of motion which is 
given to a Phrase — that is, its ascending or descending, its 
moving stepwise or by leaps, or its simple continuity of tone — 

•In infltrumental music, however, slurs are often carelessly printed, and 'overlapping" (p. 217) 
*lso reouires exceptional treatment. 
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is called its shape. And there are certain principles of oar 
nature, which lead us to give different forms of expression to 
different shapes of phrases. Thus— 

1st, Our love of life and vigour, our dislike to monotony, 
compels us to give to any long-held or repeated tone the form of 
the Crescendo, and sometimes that of the Swell,—* 

2nd, Our natural pleasure in difficulties to be conquered, 
the inspiration we feel in effort and struggle, lead us to sing or 
play ascending phrases with a quickening of force and speed, — 

3rd, Our sense of relief in efforts accomplished and of rest 
in the quiet which follows, incline us to sing descending 
passages with a slackening of force and speed, — 

4th, The natural excitement we feel at the prospect of 
exertion dictates the Expression we give to the leap. An upward 
leap, even on to a weak pulse is almost unavoidably emphasized, 
and it is necessarily so when taken on to a strong pulse. The 
very distance of interval combined with heightened pitch of 
themselves mark it out to the ear, so that much additional force 
is rarely needed. The downward leap on to a weak pulse implies 
not effort or energy, but fall, and is naturally unemphasized. 
Bat the downward leap to a strong pulse — a pulse already 
destined by the measure to be strong — comes with a sense of 
weight and power, which is made stronger by the leap. Ex- 
ceptional circumstances will vary all these forms of Expression, 
bat they hold good in all music as general rules. 



127&. Illustration.— The ever-increasing 
self-assertion of a long holding tone or a 
repeated tone has been likened to the 
stedfast rock amid the moving waves. 
The crescendo and diminuendo effects 
have reminded us of the quickening 
and slackening of our pulses in effort and 
relaxation. See " Standard Course," p. 
99. Mons. Lussy beautifully says "to 
mount is to fight physically and morally — 
to raise one's self to a higher stage against 
natural teudencies. The more steep the 
road, the more strength we must put out ; 
and the more strength we put out, the 
more rapidly our pulse beats, and the 
more quiekly we move, but also the 
sooner are we exhausted. To descend 
physically and morally is to follow one's 
natural tendencies— we feel a disposition 
to go fast, but necessity to hold back." 



127c. Examples. — The following Period 
affords an example of each of these rules. 
1st. If we wish to throw any feeling into 
the repeated tone d, we must sing it 
crescendo ; the first d being accented 

* New Ex. in St. Co., p. 99. 



lightly indeed, but not loud, the third d 
being much more forcefully delivered, and 
the intermediate d being made an emo- 
tional "pressure" tone steadily swelling 
from that whieh precedes into that which 
follows. 2nd. The ascending phrase from 
d to 5, if we would make it beautiful and 
passionate, must begin with an accent 
clear and marked but not loud on the d. 
The accented m must be louder, and s 
louder still, and the tones r and / must 
forget their weak accents and assume the 
"pressure " form, so as to make a steady 
crescendo. 3rd. The slackening of force 
in descending from s to r is very natural, 
especially if the previous crescendo has 
been well marked. 4th. The upward leap 
from d to /makes the /an effective tone ; 
if the last d is changed to m there is no 
leap and / loses its effectiveness. It is 
not necessary to re-enforce this effect by 
much additional loudness; we feel that 
the explosive tone on / would be out of 
plaee, whereas the pressure tone carries on 
the crescendo and emphasizes the m which 
follows. 
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The remaining Sections of this well- 
known tune illustrate over again the 
same principles. These forms of Expres- 
sion are not artificial ornaments, but the 
natural suggestions of a heart singing 
with the voice, and they fill the tune with 
life and power. But a congregation, or 
a company of children, who may be in a 
thoughtless and indifferent mood, will 
make such a tune as this heavy, flat, and 
miserable. 



M. Ijiissy shows that passages like tin 
following should be treated in the same 
way as a continuous or repeated tone - 
that is, with a steady crescendo — the I 
being only interrupted by unaccented 
tones, which increase rather than lessen 
its importauce. 

key F. Meyerbeer. "Robert." 
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He also maintains that whenever a tone 
rises one step from the last and im- 
mediately descends to it again, even 
though it be on an unaccented part of 
the measure, it should be emphasized. 
This we may call his rule of the "rising 
and falling step." 



128. Marked Variations. — Any variation from what the 
ear has been led to expect either in rhythm, melody, or harmony, 
should be emphasized by the performer. The composer did not 
make these variations through carelessness ; he had a meaning 
in thein. And the performer must show that he knows the 
composer's mind by taking care that they are heard. 



128&. Illustrations.— Mons. Lussy says, 
" Our minds have a natural love of rou- 
tine. Hardly has the ear taken in the 
first rhythm, than it desires a similar 
rhythm in the same key and mode, and 
in the same grouping of tones, When- 
ever anything unexpected occurs we are 
obliged to force it upon the attention of 
the mind by special accent." This is 
another way of stating Gottfried Weber's 
doctrine of vis inertia, or the mind's 
unwillingness to move from what it has 
once accepted — the doctrine which Weber 
applies to the theory of Transition and 
Modulation. See Book V, "Factors of 
Transition." 

123c. The Unexpected in Rhythm.— Syn- 
copation and syncopated slurs (see above, 
p. 35) are the most common illustrations 
of this. In order to call the attention to 
them which was intended by the com- 
poser they should always be delivered 
with the explosive tone. Mons. Lussy 



quotes several examples of long tones, 
where the previous rhythm had led us to 
expect shorter ones, among them this, in 
which / and m should obviously be em- 
phasized. See also " Rousseau," p. 100, 
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He quotes the following example of a 
rhythm quite unexpected in which the 
second I should be emphasized. 
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The following he quotes to show how the 
welcome single-pulse tones should be 
emphasized after very different rhythms. 



See also " See ! the conquering' hero," 
p. 104. Ha, m. 3. 

key F. Verdi. "Traviata." 
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Our feeling that unexpected triplets 
should have a staccato emphasis he il- 
lustrates by the following. 

Meecadente. "Crueifixus." 
f :— :m .,r Ide :de : ,,s | 




123d. The Unexpected in Melody. — We f In the first it is obvious that the I should 
take from M. Lussy the two following be emphasized, and in the second the r* 
examples of the unexpected in melody. | and the I. 

key O. Mendelssohn - . Op. 14. 
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12&. The Unexpected in Harmony. — It 
is obvious that "distinguishing-tones," 
whether they be/e, ta f se, de, re ma, or la, 
and whether they are introduced to pro- 
mote Transition or a Chromatic resolution, 
do disturb the vis inertice — the immobility 
of the mind. They are undoubtedly the 
unexpected, and this unexpectedness is 
the more marked when similar phrases 



have occurred just before without these 
distinguishing tones. A tone of return- 
ing transition, or a tone contradicting a 
previous chromatic tone, should also be 
emphasized. It is easily seen that in the 
following examples from M. Lussy la, fe, 
ma, and de should be emphasized, by 
explosive utterance when they are on an 
accent, and by " pressure " when nol 
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accented. In several of these cases we | slight slackening of speed or ralleniando 

are tempted to increase the emphatic Ste also " Sec, the conquering," p, 10-i' 

delivery of these exceptional tones by a J se, IIa, m. 4; and t, IIb, m. 3. * ' 

key C. Meyerbeer. "Africaine." 
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129. Distinction of Sections. — The Sections are often 
distinguished structurally by one being placed higher or lower 
than another. In most, though not in all cases, the movement to 
a higher pitch suggests louder delivery, and the change to a 
lower pitch suggests a humbler and softer delivery. Other 
modes of distinction will occur to the student as the cases arise. 
Among the most important things for him to remember is this 
that those Sections which are musically most related to each 
other are those which should be distinguished ; that is, their 
relationship should be shown by the expression. 



129&. Examples.— la the following ex- 
ample the middle Section dwells more 
upon the high range of the voice, and 
has a higher cadence than the others. 
This fact combined with the bold style of 
its melody would naturally lead us to 



sing it louder; and to distinguish the 
first Section from the last we could take 
the first more or less piano, and the last 
more or less forte. Under some circum- 
stances it might be better to make the 
first Section forte and the last piano. 
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In "St. Fulbert" p. 128, the distinction 
of Sections is easily made when we notice 
that Ib has a rising melodic shape, which 
is, on the whole, higher than Ia with its 
two falling phrases, that IIb imitates Ib, 
though irregularly, a third lower, and 
that Ha has falling Phrases. This 
analysis of the structure of the tunc, 
shows at once that Ib should be louder 
than Ia and should be crescendo from s up 
to d', that Hb should be softer than Ie 
because it is lower, and crescendo from r to 
/, that the leap in Ia from s downward to 
weak-pulse d should leave the accents as 
they stand, that the leap in Ia from r 
upward to weak-pulse I should give I the 
pressure form, that the leaps downward 
in IIa from cf ' to strong-pulse s and up- 
ward from d to strong-pulse / should give 
both to the s and to the / a marked 
explosive accent. 

In " Harrington " p. 129, as soon as we 
see that the Section IIa imitates the 
waving of I a (each having a falling 
followed by a rising Phrase) but that IIa 
is lower, we determine to perform Ha 
more softly than Ia. As soon as we study 
the b Sections, we notice that Ib is like a 
"continuous" tone with the exciting 
variations of the unexpected /e, and the 
quick ornament m.l, and the whole Section 
should therefore be delivered crescendo. 
We also see that Hb answers Ib by re- 
asserting the original key at a higher 
pitch, and should therefore open forte, — 
its close being firm though soft. This 
expression-plan suits the Sections also 
consecutively, for the forte close of Ib 
sets off the piano opening of Ha, and the 
humble crescendo in the second Phrase 
of Ha prepares for the brilliant point of 
the tune in Hb, so that there seems a 
steady crescendo on the tones r f I and d l . 
The student will not forget the "return- 
ing" / at the beginning of Ha or the 
unexpected I at the end, which comes 
with its touch of hope looking out of 
sadness, where the ear had expected 
nothing but m r. 

In " St. Agnes" p. 129, Is is lower than 
Hb and therefore softer. Ha has a falling 
melodic snape from / down to s t and is 
therefore diminuendo in order to be which, 
it must begin forte. Hb opens with a 
rapid rising shai>e which should be cres- 



cendo. The student will notice how the 
law of repeated tones makes the third m 
at the beginning of Ia and the third s, at 
the beginning of Ib assume the pressure 
form, which is the more important in the 
last case in view of the upward leap and 
the explosive tone on m. The more 
marked the repetition of these tones 
has been made to the ear, the more 
"unexpected" will m be felt at the 
beginning of Ha and I, d at the beginning 
of Hb. It sounds well to make the m a 
pressure tone, the Z, an explosive or stac- 
cato tone, and the d a pressure tone. 

In " Denbigh " p. 129, Is begins like Ia 
but proceeds in a more excited manner, — • 
1st, by the unexpected fe; 2nd, by the 
high t which properly becomes m x — so Ib 
is loader than Ia, and Hb which imitates 
the cadence of Ib a fifth lower is softer. 
The two falling Phrases in Ha and that at 
the beginning of Hb easily suggest the 
diminuendo form, but in order to secure 
this, their commencing tones must have 
"pressure." The / must especially be 
marked because it shows returning tran- 
sition and emphatically contradicts the/e. 

In " Holyrood " p. 130, Ib is higher and 
naturally louder than Ia. In Ha there 
are two rising Phrases each with a 
crescendo, the second is the more marked 
because its three -tone rhythm is un- 
expected, and Hb opens with a descending 
Phrase diminuendo. 

In " Sigillus " p. 130, Ib is higher and 
brighter than Ia, both Ha and Hb have 
falling melodic shapes. To distinguish 
them, Ha which begins higher should 
begin louder than Hb. 

In " Heidelberg " p. 131, the first Phrase 
of Ib repeats the last Phrase of Ia and 
repetition means reinforcement, there- 
fore let Ib be louder. But Ha must be 
louder still, because it is so much higher. 
And Hb which repeats Ha in a lower key 
is naturally softer. 

In " Grasmere " p. 131 Ia has a rising 
or crescendo, and Ib a falling or dim- 
inuendo shape. But the general force of 
both should be somewhat soft, so as to 
allow a stronger delivery of them in the 
repetition at the close. Hb imitates Ib a 
fourth higher, and so should be brighter. 
HIa and b have their own characteristic 
forms. HIa is crescendo and diminuendo ; 
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EETa is diminuendo, the I being 1 only an 
interruption of the diminuendo. The I 
should have the pressure shape in order 
that the r may be delivered the more 
explosively, being- a fall upon a strong 1 
pulse. This diminuendo beginning higher 
than that just preceding should also 
begin with a louder pressure tone. In IIa 
the second / is unexpected and should be 
emphasized. The same may be said in a 
less degree of the second d 1 in IVa. And 
in IVb the unexpected / should be care- 
fully marked by voice or instrument. 

In *' Gibbons," p. 132, Ia and IIa begin 
crescendo, but IIa continues with a very 
marked because unexpected,/ and closes 
with a diminuendo against Ia's second 
crescendo. IIb opens with a diminuendo 
beginning Forte to set off against the 
crescendo at the opening of Ib. 

In " Zurich," Ia and b should be softly 
deli vered in order that their reinforcement 
in IIa and b may appear more vigorous. 
HIa has two ascending phrases, the 
second lower and softer than the first. 
□Ib descends with a diminuendo from 
m to t x . IVa ascends with crescendo from 
d to /. XVb imitates HIb bnt with a 
marked and unexpected difference on the 
d, which should therefore be emphasized 
with pressure. 

In " Lavington," p. 133, to distinguish 
the second Period from the first, let it be 



londer. The id 1 \t in IHa and the 
second m in IHb are unexpected and 
should be emphasized. 

In "St. John," p. 134, IIa contrasts 
with Ia by its beginning with a crescendo 
starting higher but not continuing. IIb 
contrasts with Ib by starting a fourth 
lower with its similar motion, and closing 
quietly instead of rising with the un- 
expected fe, HIa and b form together a 
magnificent crescendo from d to r'. In 
order to make it so the singer must begin 
very softly, and in taking breath before 
the third d the second s and the second d l 
he must take care to do so very rapidly 
and quietly so that the crescendo may 
seem to be uninterrupted. 

In "Pilgrimage," p. 134, the most 
notable thing is the promptitude with 
which the unexpected s at the beginning 
of DIa should be delivered. The same 
may be said of the unexpected ^s^ at the 
beginning of IIa in " Aspiration" p. 135. 

In " Middleton " p. 136, a solo singer> 
not a choralist, might introduce a dim- 
inuendo Portamento at the end of IIb. 

In "Holstein," p. 136, the first Period 
should be soft in order that the second 
may express a rising emotion. HIa 
should close very brilliantly because of 
the great relief which the unexpected fe 
brings to the mind. The diminuendo of 
HIb will thus commence with great power. 



130. Melodic and Rhythmic Reply.— The manner in which 
these " replies " manifest the unity of a piece has been shewn 
above, pp. 96, 97. Expression can do much in drawing the 
attention of the hearer to such important relations. The general 
rule is that a reply should be different in expression from the 
Phrase it answers. The mode of difference is sometimes 
suggested by the rules for the distinction of Sections just given, 
and sometimes by the rules for shape of Phrase .* 



1306. Examples— In all the examples 
of Rhythmic Imitation (above, p. 96) the 
rules for distinguishing Sections, already 
distinguish these imitations. In the ex- 
amples of Repetition, increase of force is 
naturally suggested ; in those of Similar 
motion, we naturally increase the force 



if the figure ascends, and diminish the 
force if it descends. In the cases of con- 
trary or contrasted motion which are 
quoted, the ascending crescendo and the 
descending diminuendo are in their own 
nature sufficiently distinct. 



131. Sequence.— Each "limb" of a Sequence (above, pp. 
105 to 108) has a melodic figure, which naturally takes the 
Expression belonging to its " shape." Each " limb " also rises or 
falls from that which precedes it, and this enables us to " dis- 
tinguish " one limb from the other by Expression. A rising 
Sequence naturally suggests increased excitement and greater 
force of utterance at every step, and a falling Sequence 

* Now Ex. in St. Co., p. 100. 
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diminished excitement, and diminishing force of utterance. 
Thus while each figure has its own proper Expression, it differs 
from the others in the loudness or softness with which it begins. 



1316. Examples.— In "Good-bye, Sweet- 
heart " (above, p. 60) the rising Sequence 
naturally shews increased strength of 
feeling, and suggests that the second 
limb should begin louder than the first. 
This does not prevent each limb having 
its explosive tone on its first "bye," 
and its diminuendo, and possibly rallen- 
tando to the second " bye." " Christ- 
church," on the same page has a falling 
Sequence, each limb of which begins 
forte and continues diminuendo, but the 
second limb begins less forte than the 
first. We may say that the first begins ff 
and ends p, while the other begins / and 
ends pp. There is a rising Sequence in 
" Preparation," p. 131, at IIIa, and a 



falling Sequence in "Aspiration," p. 135, 
at UTa. Both follow these rules of ex- 
pression. There is at IHa in "itiddle- 
ton," p. 136, a repetition, the closing 
tone of which reminds us of a falling 
Sequence. This tone /naturally calls for 
a soft but firm Expression. In " Zinzen- 
dorf," p. 137. IIb is a Sequence, a third 
lower, toIlA,andIlB should be sung loud 
enough to let IIb be soft. In "Every 
Valley," p. 156, the long ascending figures 
should begin softly, in .order that each 
limb may commence a little louder than 
the last. Other examples may be studied 
in Haydn's " Finale," p. 207, and Beet- 
hoven's " First Movement," p. 200. 



132. Relation of Parts. — When two parts move together 
by similar motion it is generally in thirds, sixths, or tenths, and 
we feel that their companionship is best shown by an equal 
degree of force. When two parts move in contrary motion, the 
part which is the more important of the two, gives its expression 
to the other, even though it be in contradiction to the general 
rule of rising and falling phrases, above, p. 249. Note that the 
Soprano or melody is generally " more important " than the 
Bass, and the Bass than either of the inner parts. When one 
part moves obliquely to another which has a continued or 
repeated tone, this "holding-tone " takes its expression from the 
part which moves obliquely, even when it descends, and so 
contradicts the general rule of " sustained tones," above, p. 246. 
Exceptions may arise — 1st, when a part holds different relations 
with two of the other parts (e.g., similar to one and contrary to 
the other) in which case it follows the one which is "more 
important ;" and 2nd, when the holding or repeated tone is the 
leading feature of the music, in which case it receives its natural 
expression, overruling even a descending oblique accompaniment. 



132t. Examples. —In "Alelcombe," p. 
80, Ia, first phrasp, and Ib, first phrase, 
the two outer parts move downwards in 
similar motion, and should have the same 
slightly diminuendo expression. The 
Tenor in Ia has contrary motion to these 
parts; but as it is a subordinate inner 
part, it must take a diminuendo instead of 
its natural crescendo expression. In Ha, 
first and second Phrasos, the outer parts 
have contrary motion. It will easily be 
found by trying the experiment that it 
sounds better for tho Bass to yield to the 



" greater importance " of the Soprano, 
and assume the crescendo form in each 
Phrase instead of the natural diminuendo. 
The Tenor in IIa has similar motion 
with the Bass and contrary motion to the 
Soprano ; it yields to the " more im- 
portant." In " Crofts," p. 81, HIa, 
second phrase, there is again contrary 
motion between Soprano and Bass ; and 
sorely against its will the Bass must yield 
to the diminuendo of the Soprano. In 
"Innocents," p. as, Ia, the Bass holding- 
tone, which would naturally be cresce/uio 
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to the end, is mado diminuendo after the 
second measure in submission to the 
more important Soprano. It is the same 
with the repeated s in the Tenor of Ib. 
In the well-known tune "Benediction," 
quoted above, p. 215, the repeated tone d, 



being in the most important part, and 
having a characteristic earnestness about 
it, retains its own crescendo even though 
the Bass should move downward, as it 
commonly does. 



133. Fugal Imitation. — The spirit and meaning of Fugal 
Imitation has been shewn above, pp. 141, 140, and 105. This 
" spirit and meaning " is best brought out by Expression thus. 
1st, Let the theme be announced, not always loudly, but always 
very distinctly and firmly. 2nd, As long as the Theme is heard 
in the music, let everything but the theme be delivered softly, — 
each " voice " knowing exactly when its part in the theme 
finishes, and falling back immediately into a humble and sub- 
ordinate place. 3rd, Let the theme and its several Replies take 
the form of Expression which belongs to their shape and to their 
rising or falling in pitch one after the other.* 



1336. Examples.— Thus in "Flora gave 
me," p. 142, following the analysis, pp. 
140, 141, the first downward theme is an- 
nounced in Duet very clearly and in good 
tune, and each successive entry of the 
theme, whether by similar or contrary 
motion, must be equally marked and 
firm. The theme does not extend further 
than the word " gave ;" all the rest, there- 
fore, should be subdued. The theme 
being a descending one, and its replies in 
the upper parts also descending, the 
ascending imitations in C, B., and 2nd S., 
must give way to the diminuendo form 
which is dictated by the theme. The 
syncopated entries in the fourth measure 
should be given with a strong and unani- 
mous explosive tone. The second theme 
at Ib enters and is answered in Duet with 
unanimous rhythm and good tune. As 
it ascends always in the leading part it 
should have even in the Tenor the 
crescendo form. The imitation of the 
first theme in IIa is taken diminuendo in 
deference to the leading part, till the 
Contralto enters, and becoming itself the 
leading part, dictates a crescendo to the 
falling Tenor. All other voices should be 
hushed when, in IIb, the 1st and 2nd S. 
enters with a new theme. This new 
theme takes the form of a three-fold 
falling sequence, and when the Tenor 
almost alone has announced it in Die, 
the two Sopranos again take it up in 
another three-fold falling Sequence which 
falls lower than the last. According to 
the natural rule of sequences, Kb would 
begin with brightness and force, each 



imitation becoming more soft, more sub- 
dued, more tender ; and DZo would begin 
in a similar manner, only' descending to 
greater softness. This, we think, is the 
true rendering, for love is a dreamy, sub- 
duing amotion, and the syncopated Tenor 
supports this idea. These two Sequences 
would even bear a slight raltentando. If 
the composer had wished us to express a 
rising excitement of passion, he would 
have written — 




r.r :f 



&c 



|^S^ 



t&c. 



TVe have retained, however, the p and / 
of the modern editors although we think 
them mistaken. At Va and b the chief 
thing to be noticed is that these falling 
imitations should have very marked en- 
tries and then die away, so as to allow 
the other entries to be well heard. The 
same remark applies to VTa and b, VTb 
being lower should be softer than VTa, 
till we come to the cadence. 

The same principles apply to the imita- 
tions of a Fugue. In Albrechtsberger, 
above, p. 223, we have printed the sub- 
ordinate parts in italics. If Madrigals 
and Fugues were perf ormed with a due 
obseiwance of subordination of parts, 
keeping everything soft, but the theme 
and the cadence, the audience would see 
and enjoy the music ten times more than 
they do at present. 



134. Development of Themes.— The pleasure arising from 
the development of Theme (above, pp. 110, 111) is greatly en- 
hanced when the performer employs the artifices of Expression 
* See new examples and exercises in St. Co., p. 100 
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to mn,ke the theme, in each step of its development, distinctly 
heard. This is chiefly done by subduing the parts which do not 
contain the theme, and by giving to each development the 
expression proper to its shape, and to its relative pitch. This 
point is of great importance, as will be seen above, pp. 244, 
247. In the development of theme there is something of what 
Professor Bain calls " the emotion of Pursuit-and-Plot interest." 
Expression may therefore well exhibit the alternations of hope 
and fear, of excitement and depression, which are natural to those 
who are watching some fast-approaching end. 

135. Accompaniment, Addition, and Insertion. — The 
general rule for Accompaniment (above, pp. 114 to 119) is that it 
should be subdued as long as the principal Air is going on ; but 
that it should come out in full force in all those little symphonies 
and episodes in which it has to claim the attention of the ear 
alone. In dances, however, the Accompaniment, especially when 
it strikes the strong accent, becomes a leading part, and should 
be expressed accordingly. Introductions aud Codas should be 
louder than mere accompaniment, but should take their expres- 
sion from their own natural shape and character. 

1.15&. Examples. — The examples re- I enable the student to see the reason of 
f erred to at pp. 116, 118, and 120, will | these assertions. 

136. Imitative Sounds. — Singing or playing which is 
meant to imitate the soft sighing of wind, the clear rippling of 
water, the distant bells, the tramp of soldiers coming nearer and 
going past, the sobbing of a child, or any other natural sounds, 
may legitimately employ extraordinary means, such as change of 
" resonance," portamento, or inflection, and the other means of 
expression in extreme degrees. The great object in such cases 
is not music but imitation.* 

137. Eapid Passages. — Bapid runs and figures, like those 
in " Every Valley," p. 156 ; the Kondo, p. 194 ; the First Move- 
ment, p. 200; and the Finale, p. 207, should be delivered— 
1st, with great clearness and distinctness; and 2nd, with great 
steadiness of time. Blurred and irregular runs can have no 
beauty ; but when each sparkles with its own brightness there is 
Variety, and when all follow in the same exact pulsation of 
rhythm there is Unity. The clear enunciation combined with 
the orderly beat make the run and the figure beautiful.t 

138. Unison Passages. — Passages in which all the parts 
join in one are meant to have the effect of massive unity and 
force. They should be delivered in perfect tune, in perfect time, 
and with conscious strength. See Haydn's Finale, p. 207, meas 
6 to 15, and Beethoven's First Movement, p. 200, meas. 1 to o.t 

* 3t. Co., pp. 100, 101. + St. Co., p. 102. % St. Co., p. iai 
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139. Cadences. — The importance of Cadences both in bring- 
ing the mind to a satisfactory close and in contrasting one 
Section with another is well understood by those who have 
studied pp. 92 to 96. It follows from this that they should be 
delivered always with firmness. Even when the melodic phrase 
is a falling one, if the Cadence is on a strong pulse, the last two 
tones should be delivered as a pressure tone falling into an 
explosive tone. But when the Cadence is on a weak or medium 
pulse, we best show the character of this Cadence by delivering 
the two tones diminuendo, the first taking the explosive form, 
and the second being soft, though firm, and quickly cut off. 
When the first tone in these cadences is very long it has a 
languishing effect, and that is aided by the swell form of 
expression. 



1396. Examples.— In analysing the ex- 
pression of tunes (pp. 218 and 249, above) 
no reference was made to the Cadences. 
The student will now go through each 
casp, and mark the expression of the 
Cadences. Examples of the weak-pulse 



Cadence may he found in "Harrington," 
p. 129; "Pilgrimage," p. 134; and "Hoi- 
stein," p. 136 ; and of the medium-pulse 
Cadence in "Heidelberg" and "Gras- 
inere," p. 131. Tasteful singers are exact 
in "tapering off" these Cadences.* 



140. Dissonances. — A Dissonance (see p. 92) is an " unex- 
pected " thing, and should therefore be emphasized. But there 
are degrees of unexpectedness. Thus a " prepared " Dissonance 
(like C. d against S. r, and S. f against T. s at the beginning of 
'• Sharon," p. 84) is not quite unexpected because the dissonating 
tone has just been heard. The great thing to be shown by 
expression in the conduct of such a dissonance is the smooth 
connectedness of the Preparation Percussion and Resolution, the 
three tones taking the swell form. But the " resisting " tone 
(r in the one case, s in the other) must be delivered explosively. 
A dissonance which is not close or " primary " (like T. d against 
S. r in " Reay," p. 85, IIb, or S. d 1 against C. r in IVa) is not so 
strongly heard — does not produce the same degree of surprise, 
and, therefore, was not intended to be emphasized so much as a 
primary dissonance. An unprepared dissonance (like right-hand 
I against left-hand t| in Haydn's " Finale," p. 207, IIa, meas. 9, 
or right-hand f ' against left-hand n in the same, Ia, meas. 12, or 
C. f against S. s in "In Jewry," p. 151, IYb, meas. 2) is more 
startling and is meant to be more emphasized than that which is 
prepared. On a weak pulse it should have the pressure tone, 
leading into its resolution, and on a strong pulse it should have 
the explosive tone. In all cases the resisting tone should be 
accented as though it knew it had something to resist. Mere 
passing dissonances (passing from the tone above to the tone 
below, like S. n against B. f , in " Bach," p. 83, Ie, or C. r against 
B. ri|, IIIb) on a weak pulse or the weak part of a pulse are 
intended to be unnoticed, and should not be emphasized, 
Perhaps an ascending Dissonance, even of this kind, should bo 
somewhat more accented. + 

« St. Co., r\ 103 t New Ex. in St. Co., p. 104. 
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141. Organ-point. — The Tonic or Dominant in an Organ- 
point partakes of the character of " holding " or " repeated " 
tones, and should be delivered always with a steady, and often 
with a crescendo or swell effect. See d in Haydn's " Finale,'* 
p. 207, Ia, meas. 3 to 9, and s in IILb, meas. 9 to 16. 

142. Development of Emotion and Point — In studying 
Emotional " Expression " and Point, above, pp. Ill to 114, we 
used the word Expression for that utterance of feeling which tbe 
composei- gives, and which is found in the structure of the music 
itself, and in making the analyses we merely listened to the 
music and wrote down the impression it made upon our minds. 
We have now to take the word Expression in the Performer's 
sense, and to consider what more can be done by means of the 
Performer's Expression to set forth the Composer's Design. And 
to this end, it will not be enough for us to listen, to feel, and to 
record. We must also know " how" and "why" the effects are 
produced. We shall thus be able to take up a tune, and form an 
estimate — 1st, Of its general character and point ; and 2nd, Of 
the particular parts which best promote its design. And then 
we shall know how to give prominence to the effective parts of 
a tune, and to pass lightly over the non-effective. 

In guiding the student to these studies we shall confine our 
attention to Hymn-tunes and other elementary forms, — not only 
because these are in weekly — daily use, and, therefore, most 
important, but also because they present good examples of 
general principles which are applicable to all music. 



1426. Use of Classification.— -Sir John 
Herschell says, " The discovery of some 
important point of community, in sub- 
stances which are various, is what Plato 
called seeing the, one in the many — the dis- 
covery of a class." The value of classi- 
fication is well understood by students of 
other subjects as well as ilusic. A tune 
we take to be a selection from the elements 
of Time, Tune, and Expression, or a 
Group of musical qualities. By classify- 
ing such of these Groups as we have to 
deal with, we shall be able — 1) to under- 
stand each new Group more rapidly and 
easily, because a large portion of it will 
be recognised at a glance as already 
studied and classified, instead of having 
to begin afresh with every fresh Group ; 
2) to seize at once the new points de- 
manding attention in each new Group, 
because we have not to stop and analyse 
the old portion of the Group ; 3) to 
remember better these Groups of musical 
effects, and to compare them one with 
another, because we have already given 
to each one its class and its name ; 4) to 
gain, by systematic practice, a quicker 
insight into the style in which such a 



Group of tones should be sung ; and 5) 
to adapt with greater certainty and con- 
fidence music so grouped to fitting words. 
This power of quickly estimating the 
powers of a tune and placing it in a 
"class" is, therefore, of great value to 
the Precentor, the Conductor, and the 
Performer, and will add to the enjoy- 
ment of the Listener. 

142c. Structural Causes of Emotional 
Effect in a Composition. —Nearly all the 
following principles of Emotional Effect 
have already been learnt by the Student 
and are familiar to his mind. 

1) That Emotional Effects arise princi- 
pally from the felt relations of the tones 
of the scale, modified by height of Pitch 
and rate of Speed (see above, pp. 17 to 
20) and that the character of a tune may 
be largely judged by the "mental effect" 
of the tone which predominates in it. 

2) That the proper effect of a tone is 
strengthened by the composer when he 
places it on the strong or medium accent, 
or on the " unexpected " accent called 
Syncopation, — when he makes it of 
greater length than the other tones, — 
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when he approaches it by an upward 
leap, even, though it he on to a weak 
aeeent, or a downward leap on to a strong 
aeeent, — when he repeats it, — when he 
makes it the last tone of a cadence,— 
when it alters some previous tone, or is 
otherwise unexpected, — and, if we may 
touch on Harmony, when he uses it in its 
own chord. 

3) That Modulation and Transition 
produce certain effects described above, 
pp. 48, 53, 57, to 62, which are brought 
out by emphasizing their distinguishing 
tones and their new modal relation. 
See p. 41. 

4) That certain effects of Harmony and 
of chromatic resolution, to be afterwards 
studied, can be developed by emphasizing 
the tones whieh distinguish them. 

5) That the general tendeney of any 
ascending Phrase is to exeite, and that of 
a descending Phrase is to depress. 

6) That the tendency of Phrases moving 
stepwise is to produee a quieter and less 
characteristic effect thau those which 
move by leaps. Such Phrases move more 
smoothly, and generally also more quiekly. 

7) That the tendency of Contrasted mo- 
tion (whether in another part of the har- 
mony, or in a following Phrase of the 
melody) is to set off the character of the 
Phrase contrasted while weakening its 
power, — and that the tendeney of Similar 
motion is simply to strengthen and sup- 
port the effect of that which is imitated. 
Mr. Ruskin says, "While contrasts dis- 
play things, it is unity and sympathy 
which employ them." 

8) That the tendeney of two-pulse and 
four-pulse measure is to make a tune 
Bold and Strong; of three -pulse measure, 
to make it Soft and Heavy ; of quiek six- 
pulse measure, to make it both Bold and 
Brilliant. See above, pp. 26 to 30. 

9) That the manner in which the 
"finer" rhythms (above, p. 36) are in- 
troduced helps to promote or modify the 
mental effect — the introduction of more 
rapid motion generally adding liveliness 
to the feeling. 

10) That the tendency of a quiek rate 
of movement is to make a tune Lively, 
and that of a slow rate of movement to 
make it more Serious. 



142d, Analysis of Tone-power. — As 
among all these causes of emotional 
effeet the principal one is the predom- 
inance of any particular tone of the 
scale, it becomes important to obtain the 
faculty of quiekly seeing in a tune whieh 
tone predominates. A few exereises in 
analysing for "Powers of tones" will 
soon awaken this faeulty. In these exer- 
cises we confine ourselves to the melody, 
partly because we have not yet reached 
the study of Harmony, and partly he- 
cause in all ordinary cases the melody 



alone is capable of deciding its own 
eharaeter. We take no notice of tones 
on a weak pulse unless they are repeated 
tones, or approaehed by an upward leap, 
or on weak-pulse cadenee. And we give 
one mark to a tone for eaeh of the follow- 
ing qualities— 1) having strong or medium 
aeeent, or syncopated ; 2) lengthened ; 
3^ approached by upward leap, or by 
downward leap on to a strong aeeent ; 
4) repeated ; 5) a eadenee tone ; 6) an 
altered or unexpected tone. Thus some 
tones obtain several marks, but these 
marks are found seareely to exaggerate 
the increased effect of such tones. In 
the tune " Grasraere," p. 131, the proeess 
of analysis would he this. The student 
has the paper by his side with the seven 
tones and room for marks against eaeh. 
To d aceented, repeated, and continued, 
he gives 3 marks; m accented and leap, 2; 
s leap though unaceented, 1 ; d aecenteJ 
leap lengthened, 3; t accented and ca- 
dential, 2 ; s, aceented, 1 ; r aeeented, 1 ; 
/ leap, 1 ; / aeeented, repeated, length- 
ened, 3 ; and so on. Sueh an analysis of 
this time gives the following msult in 
"Power of Tones"— d 25, m 9,/ll,r 10, 
s 7, t 7. Note that even cadenee transi- 
tions are translated mentally into thfl 
"better method," and that bridge-toLies 
are reckoned to belong to the previous fay. 

142e. Emotional Glass. — In seeking for 
the "general character" of a tune, or 
the emotional class to which it belongs, 
the student will bear iu mind the ten 
causes of emotional effeet, and will see 
how they work in the tune before him. 

Let us take for example " Grasmere," 
p. 131. Taking the principles 1 and 2, he 
finds that d and m are the prevailing 
tones, with sufficient help from s well set 
off by /. This at onee stamps the tune 
with the character of strength. Prin- 
ciple 3 leads him to see that the tune is 
brightened by a first sharp transition. 
Principle 4 he cannot apply for want of 
the Harmony. Principles 5, 6, 7, he does 
not see to be specially ealled into play. 
Principle 8 reminds him that the tune 
has a bold measure. Principle 9 tells 
him that its boldness is scarcely broken 
by division of pulses. Principle 10 leads 
him to observe that the four-pulse mea- 
sure, taken in connection with the char- 
acter of the tune, suggests a quick and 
lively movement. What, then, is the 
"general character"— the emotional elass 
of this tune ? Undoubtedly it is Bold 
and Spirited. An analysis of " St. 
John" and "Pilgrimage," p. 131, and 
"Holstein," p. 136, will lead to similar 
results. " Holyrood," p. 130, should be 
Bold and Spirited, but the- composer has 
made the last line eontradiet the spirit of 
the rest. "Lavington," p. 133 (subjected 
to the same analysis, and sung either 
S 
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slowly or quickly) cannot be made either 
Cheerful or Prayerful. It is Bold and 
Spirited. "Innocents," p. 83, is Bold 
and Spirited, but its stepwise motion 
(Principle 6) both in the Air and in the 
parts, lessens the Bold effect, and makes 
it approach the Cheerful class. " Miiller," 
p. 82, has d m s greatly predominating. 
Its stepwise melody tends to lessen this 
Boldness, but the leaping Bass more than 
counterbalances this effect. 

In studying tunes of the last class we 
come to some like " Zurich," p. 132, and 
" Croft," p. 81, which are so harmonized 
{the chords changing at nearly every 
pulse) that they cannot well be sung 
quickly. They both have a bold leaping 
Bass. Such tunes are suitable to the ex- 
pression of Grand ideas, and should be 
delivered in a slow, sustained, and digni- 
fied manner. 

Obviously to a different class belong 
such tunes as "Bach," p. 83. Principles 
1, 2 lead us to a great predominance of 
the strong tones, and Principle 3 shows us 
the first sharp Transition corresponding 
with them in effect. But it shows also the 
short modulation to the Kelative Minor 
weakening the boldness and touching the 
feelings. And Principle 9 reminds us of 
the playful, pleasant taatai. Then we 
notice how emphatic the bright r is made, 
and we see that by its modulation, by its 
light rhythm, and by its emphatic r, an 
otherwise "bold and spirited" tune is 
made one of cheerful emotion. " Gib- 
bons," p. 132, when sung quickly, is a 
tune of similar character, having also a 
predominating r. " Preparation," p. 134, 
would be made " Spirited and Bold " by 
the predominance of s, m, and d, but its 
playful rhythm (taa -aatai and taatai) 
and its sequence bring it into the class of 
"cheerful emotion." "St. Fulbert" is 
a tune difficult to class by the melody 
alone. The " powers " of its tones are 
* 8, m 7, /4, d 3, 12, t 3. r 2. There is 
not enough d to make it Bold, and the 
predominance of s prevents its being sad. 
Sung slowly it would be very heavy, but 
sung quickly it makes a bright, cheerful 
tune. 

A different kind of " cheerfulness " 
(which may, however, go by the same 
name) is given to those tunes in which 
the Calm, Meditative m predominates— if 
they are not too slowly sung. Thus is it 
with " St. Agnes," p. 129. First sharp 
Transition promotes this effect in quickly 
moving rra-tunes, as in "Denbigh," p. 129, 
"Heidelberg," p. 131, and "Aspiration," 
p. 135. 

"Harrington," p. 129, is a tune which 
the predominance of d would have made 
" Bold," but which, by its light six-pulse 
measure and its quick taatai is made a 
bright and " cheerful " tune 



A new class is introduced to us by such 
a tune as " Sharon," p, 84. Its " tone- 
power " stands thus—/ 6, s 5, d 6, t 4, r 3, 
I 3, m 3. The predominance of the " deso- 
late or awe-inspiring tone " gives it its 
character. Even by singing it quickly we 
cannot make it bright and cheerful. No 
other tone disputes the predominance 
with /, and the constantly changing 
chords require it to move somewhat 
slowly. We must place it in the Solemn 
class. " Sigillus," p. 130, is not like the 
last, a/-tune, it is rather a mi-r-tune, and 
m with r are very " calmly solemn " when 
sung slowly. Differing again from the 
last, this tune might be made "Cheerful" 
by singing it quickly. The sameness of 
the cadences forbids this, and suggests 
that the composer's intention was quiet 
solemnity. "Evelyn," p. 80, is a tune 
with a great power of r in it, and with a 
minor mode cadence ; its second and third 
lines compel us to sing it slowly, and .to 
place it among the Solemn rather than 
the Cheerful tunes. Other r-tunes like 
" Gibbons," p. 132, and other w-tunes like 
"Denbigh," p. 129, "Heidelberg," p. 131, 
and "Aspiration," p. 135, we have sup- 
posed to be sung quickly, and have 
classed them under " Cheerful" emotion. 

Stepwise movement (Principle 6), not 
counterbalanced by any Bold movement 
of the Bass, along with the non-pre- 
dominance of emotional tones, help to 
form another class, which we may call 
Neutral and Variable. Such tunes are 
" Melcombe," p. 80; " Reay," p. 85; 
" Middleton," p. 136 ; and " Zinzendorf," 
p. 137. Tunes of this class are very 
much affected by speed of movement, 
and lend themselves thus to varying feel- 
ings, although they do not express any 
feeling very decidedly. 

Such an examination would lead us to 
classify tunes as— 

1st, Bold and Spirited. Chiefly dm 3 
tunes, with leaps, in four-pulse measure, 
and moving quickly. 

2nd, Grand. Like the last, but mov- 
ing slowly, having all the elements of 
boldness delivered in a sustained manner. 
As a Bold and Spirited tune is almost 
necessarily sung in four-pulse measure, 
so the slowly-moving Grand tune is 
almost necessarily sung without the 
medium accent — that is, in two-pulse 
measure. Three-pulse measure, "fine" 
rhythms, and stepwise motion are un- 
friendly to both these classes. 

3rd, Cheerful. Chiefly, r-tunes, with 
"finer rhythms," even though d m s 
predominate, in four-pulse or six-pulse 
measure, and moving quickly. Also 
quickly-moving rw-tunes. The predom- 
inance of / is unfriendly to cheerfuinesi 
although the tune moves quickly. 
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4'ih, Solemv. Chvfly/, or r, or m tunes, 
not having- the finer rhythms, and in three 
or four-pulse measure, moving" slowly. 
Tunes can be changed from Cheerful to 
Solemn, or the contrary, by altering- the 
speed of movement, unless there is some 
decided predominance of / or I to fix the 
Solemnity, as in " Sharon," p. S4, or a 
light six-pulse measure, or the introduc- 
tion of quick rhythms to fix the Cheer- 
fulness, as in " Harrington," p. 129, and 
"Bach," p. 83. 

5th, Neutral and Variable. Chiefly 



stepwise tunes, without .great predom- 
inance of any tones but (/.' 

Thus it will be seen that the predom- 
inance of the Bold and Strong tones of 
the scale give out two classes of tunes 
according as they are sung quickly or 
slowly ; that the Emotional tones of the 
scale also give out two classes of tunes, 
which are in like manner governed chiefly 
by speed of movement ; and that the 
neutral or less-impassioned tunes are 
those in which neither the Bold nor the 
Emotional tones of the scale have any 
great predominance one over the other. 



143. Expression Plan. — After studying the emotional class 
of a tune, as suggested above, and the development of Emotion 
and Point, as above, pp. Ill to 114, it will be a useful exercise for 
the student to compel himself to draw up a systematic plan of 
the expression which he deems proper to such a -tune. In doing 
this he will be especially careful to develop the characteristic 
tones and Phrases of the tune, or those which are most Congenial 
(that is, of the same nature) with its general spirit. It is not 
everything that can be expressed that should be expressed. The 
general principles of Expression already studied have shown the 
student what can be done ; he has now to exercise his judgment, 
and decide what it is best to do. 



143&. Examples.—" Innocents," pp.83 
and 113, Emotional Class — Bold and 
Spirited. 

Ia. Mezzo. Light, soft pulses, except in 
the leap on R. d', which should be 
thrown with pressxire on to the dis- 
sonant t, while the "resisting" d of 
the other parts is firmly given. 

Ib. Piano, with emphasis on S. and T. s. 

"Ha. Forte, with emphasis on S. d' as 
before, the bright transition being 
marked by fe and the last three tones 
of the B. 

IIb. Mezzo, emphasizing the "returning" 

/ especially in B. 

" Miiller," pp. 82 and 113. Emotional 
Class— Bold and Spirited. 

Ia, b, c. Opens with cres., the leaping B. 
being given boldly. A pressure tone 
where the S. s leaps aown to d or t ti 
and an explosive tone where these tones 
receive the leap. The transition marked 
by emphasis on C. fe, and on last three 
tones of B. 

Ha, b, c, d. Ores, to ff in He and dim. 
Emphasize returning /in B. of IIa, 
s and t in IIb, / and se in He, and / 
and sin B. of IId. 



"Croft's," pp. 81 and 113. 
Class- Grand. 



Emotional 



Ia, b. Mezzo, the tone sustained with 

special emphasis on the tone / in B. 

and C. in first cadence. 
IIa, b. Ores, to ff and dim. ; emphasize 

T. t. 
IIIa, b. Ores, and dim. in each Section, 

emphasizing the "returning" / in I}. 

and C. of IIIa. 

"Bach," pp. 83 and 113. Emotional 
Class— Cheerful. 

Ia, b. Mezzo, with dim. in Ib. Soft, 
pulses light. Pressure on S. d l , and 
explosion on the r to which it falls. 

IIa, b. Begin piano, and cres. to the end 
Soft pulses light. Emphasize " dis- 
tinguishing" t. 

HIa, b. First Section mezzo and dim., 
emphasizing returning / and B. l x ; 
second Section piano, but very firm, 
especially in B. 

IVa, b. A forte outburst, beginning with 
" pressure to explosive " in S, rising to 
forte again on the S. d*, with "pressure 
to explosive " as before, with veiy Light 
weak accents, and dim. to end. 

"Sharon," pp. 84 and 113. Emotional 
Class — Solemn. 

Ia. Piano, rather slow. Emphasizes.* 
to set off the coming /. Make the 
"resisting" rah in S. very firm (the 
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B./and T. I ^ill help it), and deliver 
the /with " pressure to explosive." 

Ib. Ores, and dim. Let the stepwise B. 
flow steadily to set off the passionate 
leaps of the S., with all the emotional 
tones on its strong explosive accents. 

IIa. Cres. to forte. Mark well the tran- 
sition by emphasizing the last four 
tones of the B. as well as the T. fe. 
Let the first t of S. (which is really the 
piercing tone about to change into the 
calm tone) have an explosive deliver)-, 
and give the d l (which is really/) with 
pressure to explosive. 

IIb. Begin forte and dim. Emphasize 
B. andS./. 

" Evelyn," pp. 80, 112. Emotional 

Class— Solemn and Prayerful. 

Ia. Mezzo-piano, with exact and solemn 
tread of time, and emphasizing S. /. 

Ib. Piano. Emphasizing the T. and S. /. 

Ha. First Phrase cres., second dim. The 
B. delivered with solemn firmness on / 
and I, and very clearly in its last mea- 
sure, because the shape of the B in this 
cadence helps to make the modulation 
as much as the distingushing tone 
itself. 

IIb. Pressure tone on S. r, Explosive 
tones on S. I, and r, emphasize T. /. 

"Camions," pp. 81, 112. Emotional 

Class — Solemn and firmly Sad. 

Ia. Piano, but very firmly, especially 
upon the characteristic toDes of the 
modern Minor se and/, and on the last 
three tones of the B. cadence. 

Is. Mezzo, with clear-cut accents. 

ELa. Forte, with dim, throwing great 
force on S. / and r, and giving the step- 
wise march of the B. very distinctly, 
for it comes as the " unexpected" after 
the previous leaping Sections. 

Hb. Mezzo, emphasizing the S. m ?, and r. 

"Melcombe," pp. 80, 112. Emotional 
Class— Neutral and Variable, inclining 
to the "Solemn" by virtue of its third 
cadence. 

Ia. Mezzo. For a prayerful sentiment, 
emphasize S. and B. I. For joyful 
sentiment take I lightly, and indeed all 
the soft accents, singing the tune more 
quickly. 

Ib. Mezzo-forte. For prayerful sentiment, 
the B. Z, (which is really r) should be 
emphasized, and if the congregation 
wills it, let them rallentando, emphasiz- 
ing the pleading fe. For joyful senti- 
ment, emphasize the B. r (which is 
really s) in cadence,, and deliver the 
soft accents lightly. In either case the 
S. d* will receive the explosion tone. 



IIa Two Phrases, each beginning piane 
and cres. For prayerful sentiment, em- 
phasize and rallentando the last measure. 
For joyful sentiment, touch r and j 
almost staccato, and emphasize 5. 

IIb. Forte. For prayerful sentiment, 
emphasize B. I, and S. /. For joyful 
sentiment, touch the weak pulses light- 
ly, and emphasize the strong. "We find 
this tune, in the same book, adapted to 
a prayerful hymn, thus — 

" Thou who earnest from above. 
The pure celestial fire to impart, 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
On the mean altar of my heart." 

And to a joyful hymn thus — 
" happy day that fixed my choice 
On Thee, my Saviour and my God : 
Well may this glowing heart rejoice, 
And tell its raptures all abroad." 

The first hymn might have been suited 
with a more prayerful tune, and the 
second with a more joyful one. But these 
Zess-impassioned— if not strictly unim- 
passioned— tunes are very elastic under 
the power of Expression. This is a very 
valuable quality when the character of 
the words is didactic and changeable. 
Thus for the first of the following verses 
such tunes may be sung without emotion 
and without much spirit, while for the 
second verse they may be sung in the 
first line with what prayerful emotion 
they are capable of, and in the last two 
lines with eagerness and life. 

" If on our daily course, our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still, of countless pricej 
God will provide for sacrifice." 

" Only, Lord, in Thy dear love, 
Fit us for perfect rest above ; 
And help us, this and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray." 

"Keay," pp. 85 and 113. Emotional 
Class— Neutral and Variable. 

Ia, b. Piano, cres. to second d y in S., and 
dim. to end. 

IIa, b. Mezzo-cres. to S. s, dim. to d\ 
forte and dim. from/. Let the B. mark 
the distinguishing t t . 

HIa, b. Piano, emphasizing "return- 
ing" / 

IVa, b. Mezzo-cres. to second <f in 8., 
then dim., the B. emphasizing ft and/. 

When the words change towards joy- 
fulness, sing all the soft accents lightly 
and quicken the speed, and when they 
change towards sadness, emphasize the 
emotional tones, whether on strong pulsei 
or weak. 
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Verbal Expression. 

144. Verbal Phrasing. — Elocutionists tell us that " words 
are not pronounced singly, but in groups" The words which 
specially belong to one another arc treated as one " oratorical 
word " or phrase. The little words " a, an, the, of, to, for, at," 
&c, &c, are always joined to some other word ; descriptive words 
are joined to the things they describe, and words connected by 
action are joined in one as far as possible. Thus in the following 
verses, " the-man," " to-whom," " of -love," " in-vain," " suppli- 
cating-eye," " softening-heart," " another's-pain/' " are-never- 
slow," cannot be separated, and on the other hand, each of these 
groups must be separated. 

" Blesfc-is-the-man whose-softening-heart To-gentle-offices of-love 
Feels all-another's-pain ; His-feet are-never-slow : 

To-whom the-supplicating-eye He-views, through-mercy's-melting-eye, 
Is-never raised-in-vain ;— A-brother in-a-foe." 

A careful study of the sense soon enables the student thus to 
distinguish the verbal phrases. Some hints on this subject, 
including the exceptions suggested by " pause of emphasis," 
will be found in " Teacher's Manual," pp. 208 to 213. Whenever 
any of the above rules cannot well be carried out, the " break " 
should be made after a word which will bear the emphasis which 
Pause always throws back. Thus it is above with the words 
"never," "offices," and "feet." Each of them might have been 
joined to that which follows, but a breathing-place was necessary, 
and they will well bear the emphasis. The student should 
exercise himself in writing many verses into their "oratorical 
words," as above. 

145. Relation of Verbal and Musical Phrasing.— How- 
ever valuable music may be in adding force and feeling and 
beauty to a sentiment, yet it must ever be felt that words are 
able to express the soul's meaning more fully and more clearly 
than music. Therefore must music be held as always subordinate 
to the words to which it may be attached. In few things does 
this subordination become more manifest or more important than 
in Phrasing. The " place of break " which music would suggest 
is often quite different from that of the words, and the words 
suggest one " place of break " in one verse, and another " place 
of break " in another (see the two verses above), but the phrasing 
of the words must rule. 

145&. Examples— In. "St. Fulbert," i requires it after "crowned;" the music 

pp. 128 and 243, the music would suggest suggests it after " di," but the sense 

a break after " once," but the sense | requires it after " dem ;" the music sug- 

requires it after "head;" the music j gests it after " vie," but the sense asks us 

suggests it after "glo," but the sense to make no pause, and if any, after • t ty." 
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In "Holyrood," pp. 130 and 245, the 
music makes a break after " from," sense 
after " us ;" music after "lighten," sense 
after " Light." 

In "Sigillus," pp. 130 and 245, music 
after " if," sense after " not." 

In *• Grasmere," pp. 131 and 245, music 
after " shalt," sense after " which ;" 
music after " count," sense after " if ;" 
music after " dy," sense after "each." 

In " St. Agnes," pp. 129 and 245, music 
after " ver," sense after "Jesus;" music 
after "Thy," sense, if necessary, after 
"in." 

In " Heidelburg," pp. 131 and 243, 
music after " temp," sense after "dark- 
ness." 

In "Denby," pp. 129 and 243, music 
after "deem," sense after "er;" music 
after " liv," sense after " out." 

In " Gibbons," pp. 132 and 243, music 
after "we," sense after "Lord;" music 
after "Thy," sense after "us;" music 
after " the," sense after " self." 



In "Zurich," pp. 132 and 243, music 
after "from," sense after "ished;" 
music after " glo," sense after "there;" 
music after "king," sense after "take." 

In "Harrington," pp. 129 and 243, 
music after " im," sense after " im- 
mortal." 

Mr. Alfred Stone, organist, of Bristol, 
was distinguished by the study he gave 
to this subject, marking the "places of 
break " and breathing for his choir in the 
hymn-books, and lifting his hands from 
the finger-board at the end of each phrase. 
This plan acted like a charm on the con- 
gregation, though they did not know why 
it was that Mr. Stone's choir and Mr. 
Stone's organ made them think so much 
of the words. 

See some fuller illustrations of this sub- 
ject in Mr. J. Spencer Curwen's article 
on "Elocution in Singing," "Teacher's 
Manual," p. 168. 



146. The Singer's State of Mind. — It is of first importance 
to remember that we have to express, not the sense of particular 
words, or even particular phrases, but the state of mind and 
feeling proper to the whole of the sentiment uttered. 



146&. Examples.— Thus, in the follow- 
ing verse, if we employed the arts of 
Expression to intensify the "wretched- 
ness" and "want" we should not express 
the singer's real state of mind, which is 
that of exulting thankfulness rejoicing 
in the prospect of "exhaustless riches." 

" Here may the wretched sons of want 
Exhaustless riches find, — 
Riches beyond what earth can grant, 
And lasting as the mind." 

In the following verse, if we use our 
expression chiefly to show off the "humble 
sigh," we shall forget Him who " hears" 
it; if we let our thoughts dwell too 
much on the "tears" and the " weeping," 
we shall forget the hand that " wipes " 
them away; and our state of mind is that 
of humbly but confidently remembering 
them. 

*' Thou, whose tender mercy hears 
Contrition's humble sigh ; 
Whose hand indulgent wipes the tears 
From sorrow's weeping eye." 

In the following verse, if we spent our 
strength in picturing to the imagination 
the flowing stream or shivering cold, we 
should carry the hearer away from our 
real state of mind, which is filled with the 
glorious "landscape" and with the re- 
jolve to reach it. 



" Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o'er, 
Not Jordan's stream, nor death's cold 
flood. 
Should fright us from the shore." 

146c. Learn to Fed.—Nx. Melville Bell, 
in his "Elocuti o nary Manual," frequently 
refers his pupils to the following couplet— 

" To this one standard make your just 
appeal, 
Here lies the golden secret— Learn to 
feel J" 

"The language of emotion," he says, 
"must accompany every utterance that 
is naturally delivered. Yet how many 
merely mechanical speakers there are, 
whose voices know no thrill of feeling, and 
who throw off their tame monotonous 
oratory ' coldly correct, and regularly 
dull,' nerveless and passionless as auto- 
mata. Let it be the object of the elocu- 
tionary student to awaken in himself a 
sympathetic sensibility with every utter- 
ance — to * learn to feel ' — and to keep the 
fine strung organs of expressiveness in a 
state of delicate susceptibility. Let him 
make the language he reads his own, and 
always, in its delivery, ' be in earnest.' " 
The faculty of realizing the meaning of 
poetry has already been cultivated in the 
exercises of writing- "oratorical words" 
as above, p. 259. The student must now 
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go a step further, and learn to sympathise 
with the feeling* of the poet. In seeking- 
to strengthen this faculty, written exer- 
cises will be very useful, but the best 
exercise of all is that of singing the words, 
to any suitable tune, as expressively as 
possible. " It is in doing, that we learn 
to do." What Mr. Henry Irving says 
of the trained actor is also true of the 
singer. "There is a natural dramatic 
fertility in everyone who has the smallest 
histrionic gift, so that as soon as he 
knows the author's text and obtains self- 



possession and feels at home in a part 
without being too familiar with it, the 
mere automatic action of rehearsing and 
playing it at once begins to place the 
author in new lights, and to give the 
personage being played an individuality 
partly independent of, and yet consistent 
with, and rendering more powerfully 
visible the dramatist's conception. It is 
the vast power a good actor has in this 
way which has led the French to speak 
of creating a part when they mean its 
being first played." 



147. Classification of Emotions. — Our emotions may be 
classified into — 1st, Those which are Bold and Strong ; 2nd, 
Those which are Soft and Gentle ; and 3rd, Those which are 
Neutral, or not strongly impassioned, and Yariable. The Bold 
and Strong emotions naturally divide themselves — 1) into ihose 
which have a Quick and Spirited Boldness, and 2) those which 
have a Slow and Sustained Boldness. The Softer and Gentler 
emotions naturally divide themselves into those which are 
quickened by Gratitude, Love, Hope, &c, and those which are 
subdued by Solemnity, Sorrow, Submission. This gives us a 
five-fold division of the emotions ; — and we have seen* that Music 
supplies a corresponding five-fold classification of tunes, — so well 
are the powers of music adapted to the needs of the human 
mind. 



1476. Notes. — In considering the state 
of mind proper to any particular verse, 
we must not be misled by the mere forai 
of the words. Thus Example 20, p. 267, 
takes the form of Prayer, but it is really 
Didactic — that is, " declarative of facts 
or truths." Example 9 assumes the 
Didactic form, but is really and unmis- 
takeably an expression of joy in the 
things declared. And Example 11 takes 
the form of Prayer, but the petitions 
are evidently full of Confidence and Joy. 

It should also be noted that the same 
form of words may sometimes be made 
to express quite different states of feel- 
ing. Thus in Example 17, the words " it 
did not play" may be uttered either aloud 
in an outburst of agony, or softly under 
a sense of depression. And in Example 
25, the words "when you were there" 
may be given either as a bold stroke of 



outspoken merriment, or as a whispered 
insinuation. In the following verse the 
third line may be sung either as the voice 
of sudden and strong excitement, or as 
that of awe and lowly admiration. 
Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
And a bright gold ring on her wand she 

bore ; 
But, oh ! her beauty was far beyond 
Her sparkling gems or snow-white wand. 

And the lines which follow may, accord- 
ing to the conception of the reader or 
singer, be delivered with a diminuendo 
and rallentando of increasing Depression, 
or with a crescendo and accelerando of 
passionate agony. 

When true hearts lie withered, 
And fond ones are flown, 

Oh ! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone 1 



148. Bold and Spirited. — All the elements of expression 
which imply vigour and power, such as loudness, quickness, 
crescendo, explosion, &c., are employed to develop these emotions. 
As a general rule, a quickening of the speed and a more accented 
style accompanies the increase of loudness. Although a steady 
aud unchanging rate of speed is necessary in quick music* 
* Above, pp. 256, 257. 
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because of the delicate rhythms -which have to be displayed, ifc 
is not so in the Song and Hymn-tune Forms, in which change 
of Speed is a powerful means of showing change of Feeling. 
Even Mons. Lussy says, " We may change the speed for 
emotional expression in slow movements, but not in quick." 



liSb. Examples. — The following ex- 
amples are chiefly taken from sacred 
poetry, because that kind of poetry is 
most in the mind and mouth of the 
people. We use the ordinary type to 
represent the "normal" degree of force, 
or that which (arising from the emotional 
class to which the hymn belongs) is the 
prevailing or principal degree of force used 
throughout the piece. Thus in a Bold 
and Spirited tune the ordinary type would 
mean mezzo-forte ; in a Cheerful tune, 
mezzo; in a Solemn tune mezzo-piano. 
The italie letters (or in writing, a single 
line under the words) we use to indicate 
something softer than the "normal force." 
The small capitals (or in writing, a double 
line under the words) we make to ex- 
press something louder than the "normal 
force." 

1. Courage axd Resolve. 

Normal Force —Mezzo-forte. 

Awake-my-soul stretch-every-nerve, 

And-press with-vigour on : 
A-heavenly-race demands-thy-zeal, 
a-bright immortal-crowx. 

2. Triumphant Joy. 
Normal Force — Mezzo-forte. 
No-more let-sin-and-sorrow grow, 

Nor-thorns infest-the-ground ; 
He-comes to-make-his-blessings-flow 
Far-as-the-curse is-fouxd. 



He-rules - the - world with - truth - and - 
And-makes-the-nations prove [grace, 

TllE-GLORlES OF-HIS-RIGHTEOCSXESS, 

Axd- won dees of-his-love. 

3. Gladxess axd Gratitude. 
Normal Force— Mezzo-forte. 

Salvation ! oh-the-joyful-sound ! 

'Tis-pleasure to-our-ears ; 
A-sovereign-balm for-every-wound, 

A-cordial for-our-fears. 

Bu ried-in-sorro w a nd-in -sin , 
At-helV s-dark-door we-lay ; — 

But-we-arise by-grace-divine, 
To-see a-heavexlt-day. 

accelerando. 
salvatiox ! let-the-echo fly 

The-spacious-eaeth arouxd ; 
AVhile-all-the-aemies of-the-sky 

Conspire to-eaise-the-souxd. 

4. Great Jov. 
Normal Force — Forte. 
Gi ve-one-ch eer-mor e 
For-the-dcar-old-shore, 
For-Exglaxd, hearth, axd-home. 
Both-loud-and-elear 
Ringeth-out-our-cheer, 

'TlS-ExGLAXD, UEABTn, AXD-HOME. 

Laxd-ho, hurrah, laxd-ho ! 



149. Grand. —The Grand poems, like the Grand tunes 
have often a mixture of Solemnity in them, but they are always 
Dignified and Sustained even when the subdued feeling requires 
the singing to he soft. As with tunes, so also with poetry, the 
emotion sometimes changes, especially in the conclusion, from 
one of Bold and Spirited feeling to one of Sustained Grandeur. 



14.9b. Examples. — The following ex- 
amples will illustrate these points. They 
should be read, sung, and discussed by 
the earnest student. 



6. Awe ix "Worship. 

Normal Force — Mezzo-piano. 

Great-God ! how-infinite-art-thou ! - 

What-worthless-wortns are-tve ! 
T^et-all-the-race-of-crcatures bow, 

AxD-rAY-THEIR-rilAISE TO-THEE, 



Our - li ves through - various - scenes - are 
drawn, 

And-vexed with-trifling-cares ; 
sustained. [ox, 

AVhile-thine-eterxal-thouqht moves- 
cres. 

Thixe-uxdisturbed-affairs. 

6. Awe ix Thought axd Imaginatiox. 

Normal Force — Mezzo-piano. 
That-day-of-wrath ! that-dreadful-day, 
"When - heaven - and-earth shall - pass- 
away ! 



CnEERFDL EMOTION IN POETRY. 
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Whai-povocr shaU-be-the-sinner* $-$tay t 

rail, and cres. 
Uow-shall-he-mect that-dreadful-day, — 

When shrivelliug-like-a-parchcd-scroll, 
The-flaming-heavens togcther-roll ; 

cres. 
And-louder-yet, and-yet-more-dread, 

SWELLS-THE-HIGH-TRUMP TIIAT-WAKES- 
THE-DEAD 1 

7. Boldness changing to Awe and 

Grandeur. 

Normal Force — Mezzo-forte. 

Cannon -to-right- of -them, cannon -to- 
left-of-them, 



Cannon - behind - them volleyed - and- 

thundered ; 
Stormed-at-with-shot-and-shcll, while- 

horse-and-hero-f ell : 
They -that -had -fought -so -well, came- 

f rom-the- j a ws-of -d eath , 

rail. rail. 

Back from-the-mouth-of-hell, ail-that- 

was-left-of-them — 
rail. 
Left of -six-hundred. 

Slower and sustained. 
"When can-their-glory-fade ? Oh, the- 

wild-charge-they-made ! 

All-the-world wondered. 
Honour the-charge-tiiey-made! Hon- 
our THE-LiOHT-BrIGADE ! 

Noble six-hundred ! 



150. Cheerful. — Poems expressive of Cheerful emotion 
should be sung with a normal force neither Loud like the " Bold 
and Spirited," nor Soft like the " Solemn " pieces, but of medium 
power, They will generally require the emotional tones (t r f 1) 
to be touched in a light and somewhat staccato style. The rate 
of speed will be generally quick and inspiriting, with very light 
soft-accents. Change of speed and force is allowed in these 
quicker tunes to some extent, as when a descriptive or meditative 
phrase throws the mind into a subdued, observant, thoughtful 
attitude, and suggest piano, — or when expectation or joyful 
thought rises to higher intensity, and demands the quickening 
of speed. 

1506. Examples.— The following ex- 
amples show different phases of the 
cheerful spirit. 



8. Joyful Hope. 
Normal Force — Mezzo. 
His-hand-divine shall-lead-you-on 
Through-all the-blissful-road, 
cres. 
Till to-the-sacred-mount-you-rise, 
And-see your-qracious-God. 

Bright-garlands of-immortal-joy 
- Shall-bloom on-every-head ; 
While-sorrow, sighing, and-distress, 
Like-shadows, all-are-fled. 

9. Happiness. 
Normal Force — Mezzo. 
There-is-a-stream^ whose-gentle-jlow 

Supp lies ihe-c ity-of-o ur-God: 
Life, love, and-joy, still -gliding-through, 
And-watering our-divine-abode. 

That-sacred-stream, thy-holy-word,— 
Supports-our-faith, our-fear-controls ; 

Sweet-peace thy-promises -afford, 
And-give-new-strength to -faint - 

1NO-SOULS. 



10. Gratitude. 
Normal Force — Mezzo. 

"When-all-thy-mercies O-my-God, 

My-rising-soul surveys, 
cres. 
Transported-with-the-view Fin-lost 

In-wonder, love, and-praise. 

accelerando. 
Ten - thousand - thousand precious - 

GIFTS 

My-daily-thanks employ ; 
Nor-is-the-least a-cheerful-heart, 
Th at-tastes-those-gifts with-jot . 

11. Loving Confidence. 
Normal Force — Mezzo. 

Give-me a-calm-a-thankful-heart, 

From-euery-murmur free ; 
The-blessings-of-thy-grace impart, 

And-make-ine Hve-to-thee. 

Oh-let-the-hope that-thou-art-mine, 
My-life-and-death attend ; 
cres. 
Thy- presence through - my - j ourney « 
shine, 
And-crown my-jouknky's-end. 
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12. Joyful Sympathy. 
Normal Force— Mezzo. 
Bird - of- the - milderness, blithesome -and- 
cumberless, 
Sweetr-be-thy-matin 0' er-moorland-and- 
lea : 
Emblem - of - happiness, blest -is- thy - 
dwelling-place ; 
Oh!-to-abide in-the-deseet-with- 

THEE I 

Wild-is-thy-lay-and-loud, far-in-the- 
downy-cloud ; 

Love -gives -it -energy, love -gave -it- 
birth. 

Where-on-the-dewy-wing, where-art- 
thou-journeying ? 



rail. 
Thy-lay-is-in-heaven, thy-lovt-is-on 
earth. 



13. Sympathetic Gaiety. 
Normal Force — Mezzo-piano. 

Come-out, 'tis-now-September, 

The-hunter 's-moon^ 's-begun ; 
And-ihrough-the-wheaten-slubble 

Is-heard ihe-frequent-gun. 
accelerando. 
All-among-the-Barley, 

Who-would-not-be-blithe, 
When-the-free-and-happy-Babley 

Ib-smilino on-the-scythe 1 



151. Solemn. — The various emotions of Solemnity naturally 
suggest a slow pace of utterance, and a low degree of force. 
They call for the special development of those tones and chords 
of a tune which are most " congenial " with the spirit of the 
words. Whenever prayerf ulness or pleading has to be expressed 
pressure tone will be largely used on the weak-pulses. It is a 
mistake to think, as some do, that merely singing softly without 
singing slowly will produce the effect of Solemnity. 



1516. Examples.— Y7e spoke of "con- 
genial" tones above, p. 250. "We then 
emphasized the tones which were " of the 
same nature with " the emotional class 
to which the tune belonged. "We now 
have to look higher ; we have to empha- 
size the tones and the chords and the 
musical phrases which are congenial with 
the words themselves. 

14. Solemn Meditation. 
Normal Force— Mezzo-piano. 
How-still-and-peaceful is-the-grave, 

Where, life's-vain-tumults-past, 
The-appointed-house, by-Heaven's -de- 
cree, 
Receives-us-all at-last I 

All, levelled-by-the-hand-of-death, 

Lie-sleeping in-the-tomb, 

cres. 
Till-God in-judgment-calls-them-forth 
sustained. 

To-meet their-fixal-doom. 



15. Solemn Pbayeb. 

Normal Force— Mezzo-piano. 

Oh !-wash-my-soul from-every-sin, 
And-make-my-guilty-conscience clean ; 
Here-on-my-heart ihe-burden-lies, 
And-past-offences pain-mine-eyes. 

My-lips, with-shame-my-sins-confess, 
Against-thy-law, against-thy-grace : 
Lord, should-thy-judgment-^rroio-seirere, 

sustained and rail, 
l-am-condemntd, BUT-TUOU-AaT-CLEAB. 



16. Solemn Pleading. 
Normal Force — Mezzo Piano. 
Show-pity-Lord O-Lord-forgive, 
Let-a-repenting-rebel live : 
Are-not-thy-mercies large-and-free ! 
May-not-a-sinner trust-in-thee 1 

My-crimes-are-great but-can' t-stirpass 

cres. 
The-power-and-glory of-thy-graee : 

sustained. [bound, 

Gbeat-God, thy-natube-hath-no- 

So-LET-THY-PABDONINO-LOVE BE-FOUND \ 

17. Sympathetic Sobrow. 
Normal Force— Mezzo-pia.no. 

With-ceaseless-sorrow, uncontrolled, 
The-mother mourned-her-lot ; 
cres. 

She-wept, and-would-not-be-consoled, 
Because-her-child was-not. 

She-gazed upon-its-nursery-floor, 

But-there it-did-not-play ; 
The-toys-it-loved, the-clothes-it-wore, 
rail. 

All void-and-vacant-lay . 

18. Solemn Description. 
Normal Force — Mezzo-piano. 

On-Linden, when-the-sun-was-low, 
All-bloodless lay-the-untrodden-snow ; 
And-dark-as-winter was-the-Jlow 
Of-Iser, rolling-rapidly . 

But-Linden showed-another-sight 
When-the-drum-beat at-dead-of-nigbt, 

sustained. 
coilman dino-fires-of-de ath to-light 
Thb-dabkness of-uer-bcenery! 



VARIABLE. DESCRIPTIVE. MEDITATIVE. 
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152. Neutral and Variable. — Poems which arc of a 
Didactic character, expressing no particular emotion, should be 
sung neither very Slowly nor very Quickly, neither Loudly nor 
Softly, but with medium force and speed. Those which are 
Variable in their emotional character will vary greatly in speed 
and force and style according to the emotion, because, as we 
cannot alter the tune itself, there is nothing but this wherewith 
to change the emotion. Descriptive passages should in the main 
be sung softly, because the mental attitude of listening and 
observing is one of subdued emotion. The same may be said 
of those which express Meditation or Repose. The unexpected 
is always impressive. The movement which is expected to accom- 
pany soft singing is slow. If, therefore, the music is suddenly 
made both soft and quick, the sentiments of light gaiety or 
inuendo find a natural expression. For the purposes of comic 
poetry an exaggerated solemnity is often employed. 



152J. Examples. — The following- are 
only a few of the many kinds of Didactic 
and Varied Poetry. 



19. Didactic and Varied. 

Normal Force — Mezzo. 

The-unwearied-sun, from-day-to-dny, 
Does-his-Creator's-power display, 
And-publishes to-every-land 
The-work of-an-almiohty-hand. 

Soon-as-the-eveninff-shades prevail, 
The-moon takes-up-the-wondrous-tale, 
And-nightly, to-the-listening-earth 
Repeats the~story-of-her~birth. 

In-reason's-ear they-all-rejoice, 
And-utter-forth a-glorious-voice ; 
For-ever-singing, as-they-shine, 
** The-hand-that-made-us is-divine. 1 



20. Didactic changing to the De- 
scriptive, the Prayerful, and the 
Confident. 

Normal Force — Mezzo. 

My-dear-Redeemer, and-my-Lord, 
I-read-my-duty in-thy-word ; 
But-in-thy-life the-law-appears 
Drawn-out in-living-characters. 

Cold-mou ntains and-th e-midnigh t-a ir 
Witnessed the-fervour-of-thy-prayer ; 
The-desert thy-temptations-knew, 
Thy-conflict, and-thy-victory-too. 

Be-thou-my-pattern, make-me-bear 
More-of-thy-gracious-image here ; 
Then-God-the- Judge, shall- own- my - 

NAME 

Among the-followers-of-the-Lamb. 



21. Didactic chanqing to Eeoret, 
Praveh, and Joyful Hope. 
Normal Force— Mezzo. 
I-cannot-cali-affliction sweet ; 
And-yet 'twas-good-to-bear ; 
Affliction brought-me-to-thy-feet, 
And-I-found-comfort there. 

Ify-wearied-soul was-all-resigned 
To-thy most-gracious-will : 

Oh had-I-kept that-better-mind, 
Or-been -afflicted still. 

Lord-grant-me-grace for-every-day, 
Whate'er-my-state may-be ; 

Through-life, in-death, with-truth- 
to-say, 

sustained. 
My-God is-all-to-me ! 



22. Dramatic Description. Excite- 

ment. Quiet Confidence. 
Normal Force — Mezzo. 
Row t gains-ihe-leak-so-fast t 

Clean-out-the-hold ; 
Hoist-up-thy-merchandise, 

Heave-out-thy-gold ; 
There ! let-the-ingots-go ! 

Now the-ship-rights ; 
Hurrah ! the-harbour's-near— 

Lo, the-red-lights ! 

Slacken-not-sail-yet 

At-inlet-or-island ; 
Straioht-for-the-beacon-steeb, 

Straight-for-the-hioh-land. 
Crowd-all-thy-canvass-On, 

Cut-throug h-th e-foa m — 
ral. 

Christian I cast-anchor-now— 
sustained. 

Heaven is-thy-homb I 
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.RELATION OF MUSICAL AND VEEJ3AL EXPEESSION. 



23. Descbiptio.v. Aoosy. Dramatic 
Dialoque. 

Normal Force — Mezzo, 

A-chieftain, to-the-Highlands-bound, 

Cries-" BO ATMAX-DO-NOT-TARRY ! 

And-I'll-give-thee a-silver-pound, 
To-row-us o'er-the-ferry." 

accelerando. 

"now-weo-be-te would-cross-loch- 
Gyle, 

This-daek axd-stormy-water 1 " 
" Oh !-Pm the-chief-of-Ulva's-Isle, 

And-this I^ord-Cllin's-daughter." 

Out-spoke the-hardy-Highland-wight, 
"I'll-go-ht-Chief Tm-eeady :— 

It-is-not for-your-silver-bright, 
But for-yom--winsome-leddie." 

And-still-they-rowed, amidst-the-roar 

Of-waters fast-prevailing. 
Lord- Ullifi reached-that-fataUslwre — 

IHs-wrath was-changed-to-wailing ; 

For-sore-dismayed, through-storm-and- 
shade, 

His-child he-did-discover : 
One-lovely-arm she-stretched-for-aid y 

And-one was-round-her-lover . 

accelerando. 
" Come-back ! come-back ! " he-cried- 
in-grief, 
Across-this-stormy- water : 

" AnD-I'lL-FORGIVE YOUR -HlGHLAXD- 
CHIEF— 

My-daughter! -my-daughter 1" 

' Twas-vain : the-loud-waves-lashed-the- 
shore, 
Return-or-aid preventing: ; 
rail. 
The-waters-wild -went-d* er-7iis -child, 
rail. 
And-he was -left-lamenting." 



24. Description. Subdued Joy. Hope- 
ful Mouexino. 
Normal Force — Mezzo. 
And-children coniing-home-from-school 

Look-in -at-tbe-open-door ; 
They-love-to-see the -flaming-forge, 
And-hear the-bellows-roar, 
cres. and accel. 
And-catch-tne-burning-sparks that-fly 
Like-chaff from-a-threshing-floor. 



He-goes-on-Sunday to-the-church, 

And-sits among-his-boys ; 
He-hears the-parson-pray-and-preach - 

He-hears Ms-daughter 1 's-voice 
Singing in-the-village-choir, 

And-it>-makes-His-HEART bejoice. 

It-sounds -to-him like-Tier-mother* s-voice, 
sustained. 
Sixgixg-ix-Pabadise ! 
He-needs-mus1>t±unk-of-her once-more, 

Hoto-in-the-grave she-lies ; 
And-with-his-hard -rough-hand he-wives 
raU. 
A- tear out-of-his-eyes. 

25. Dramatic Dialogue. Ixuexdo. 

Normal Force— Mezzo. 

" Now-Farmer, do-for-once-speak-truet 

^Iixd-Iyou'be-ox-oath; so -tell -me, 

you, 

AVho-doubtless-think-yonrself so-clever, 

Are-there-as-many-fools as-ever 

In-the-West-Riding?" 

"Why-no-sir-no; wJve-got-our-share, 
rail. 
But-not-so-many as-WHEx-You-WERE- 

THERE." — 

No-more-was-needed ; with -an- angry - 
frown, rail. 

The - baffled - counsel sat - in - silence - 
down." 



26. Mocking Fux. 
Normal Force— Mezzo-piano. 

F 11-tell -yon-a-story that's-not-in-Toin • 

Moore : 
Young-Love likes-to-knock-at-a-pretty- 

girrs-door : 
So-he-called-upon-Lucy *twas-past-ten- 

o'clock ; 
Like-a-sPRUCE-sixGLE-man, with- a - 

smarl-double-knock. 

The-meeting-was-bliss, but~the-parting- 

was-woe ; 
For-the-moment-will-come when-such- 

comers-must-go ; 
So - she - sighed -and- she - whispered poor- 

innocent-thing rail. 

" The-next-time-you-come-Iove, pray 

come-wilh-a-ring." 

For a great variety of additional ex- 
amples and useful exercises, see "Stan- 
dard Course," pp. 130 to 136. 



153. Relation of Verbal and Musical Expression.— The 

subordination of music to words has already been asserted in 
relation to " Phrasing." See above, p. 100. This subordination 
is equally necessary in all other forms of musical expression. 



ADAPTATION OF HYMNS AND TUNES. 
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153J. Examples.— Thus in " Holyrood," 
p. 130, "the evening 1 shadows fall" ex- 
presses a subdued feeling-, but the music 
rises to a higher excitement. In such a 
case the singer will have to repress the 
musical expression, and instead of sing- 
ing boldly and forte, he will have to sing 
softly, legato, and rallentando. Again in 
" Middleton," p. 136, "Frail as vapour, 
vile as dust" are words of confession 
and lowliness. The natural expression 
of the music contradicts this feeling, and 
again the piano, the legato, and the ral- 
lentando must be used to destroy the 
natural effect of the music. Thus also 



in "St. Fulbert," P- 128, "The mighty 
victor's brow" is a climax of lofty praise; 
but the corresponding music expresses 
repose after excitement. It will require 
all the staccato force that can be thrown 
into it to prevent its destroying the force 
of the words. 

It is worth noting, however, that when 
the general spirit of the tune agrees with 
the general spirit of the hymn, there is 
but little contradiction between the ex- 
pression of the one and the other. This 
may be noticed in looking through the 
examples, pp. 128 to 137. 



154. Adaptation of Hymns and Tunes. — As in many 
churches it is the duty of the Precentor to find fitting tunes 
for the hymns chosen by the Minister this study of adaptation 
becomes one of general usefulness. This duty is one of great 
responsibility, for a Bold and Spirited tune set to a hymn of 
penitence and submission jars upon the feelings of the con- 
gregation, although they may not know what it is that is driving 
the prayerful spirit out of them. And a Solemn or merely 
Neutral tune adapted to a hymn of praise destroys the joyfulness 
of the people, and injures their worship. The devout Precentor 
has three means in his power for helping the spiritual exercise of 
praise. They are proper Phrasing, proper Expression, and proper 
selection of Tune. Of these three the selection of the tune is 
the most important. To fit himself for his task the student 
must first gain a mental command of the tunes actually used in 
his church. Having classified them according to their metres 
he should study well their emotional class ; so that under each 
metre he may have at the call of his memory one or more tunes 
of each class. This intimate knowledge of the tunes and their 
capabilities we have found to be the chief difficulty of every 
young Precentor, and he must not shrink from the course of 
careful exercises which will give him the required mastery of 
tunes. The student must next learn to see the emotional class 
of the psalm or hymn presented to him. This, a careful study 
and free discussion of the above examples will enable him to do. 
Having thus mastered the hymn, and the tunes of that particular 
metre standing in array before him, a very little additional 
exercise of judgment about peculiarities of structure and expres- 
sion will fix the adaptation. 



1Mb. Examples.— The haphazard way 
in which tunes are often adapted to 
hymns at the last moment before going 
into the service is very distressing to all 
earnest-minded people. The precentor 
often asks himself only these two ques- 
tions— 1st, "Is thi3 tune of the right 



metre?" and 2nd, "Have we had it 
lately?" Sometimes he asks himself, 
" Does it go well 1 " No qiiestion about 
the spirit of the tune helping the spirit 
of the hymn ever enters the minds cf 
many men who are entrusted with this 
sacred duty. 
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ADAPTATION, 



"We can illustrate this subject by means 
of the hymns and tunes above, pp. 128 to 
137. The verses there printed are those 
■which we found in the books from which 
the tunes were taken. They are gener- 
ally quite suitable ; but in four cases we 
have Ventured to suggest, within square 
brackets, better adaptations. 

"Denbigh," p. 129, is a cheerful m-tune. 
By singing it very slowly it may be made 
into .a Solemn tune, not unsuitable, for 
example, to hymn 16, p. 266, above. But 
its emphasis on the emotional tones / 1 r, 
and its many leaps make it unsuitable 
for a Neutral or Didactic. The hymn 
*' My dear Redeemer " is of this declara- 
tive and almost Didactic character. In 
singing "Denbigh " to it (whether quickly 
or slowly) we feel that the tune is all the 
while wanting to express something more 
of feeling than the words supply. These 
words would be well suited by " Mel- 
combe," p. 80, and we think that the 
cheerful hymn in square brackets will 
better suit "Denbigh." 

"Holyrood," p. 130, is so decidedly a 



Bold and Spirited <Z-s-tune (notwith- 
standing the last line) that it is difficult 
to repress its joyfulness while we are 
expressing our regret that " Our day of 
praise is done." The verse in square 
brackets is as Bold and Spirited as the 
tune. 

"Lavington," p. 133, has a great pre- 
dominance of d, $, and m, and its rhythms 
are all of such a character as to strengthen 
the strong accents. Sung quickly it is 
necessarily "Bold and Spirited." Sung 
slowly its rhythms alone prevent its being 
" Grand." It cannot he made to express 
that loving, grateful, cheerful trust which 
inspires this beautiful hymn. 

" Middleton," p. 136, has such an 
equality of power between d m r f, and 
so much of stepwise motion that it easily 
adapts itself to the narrative or Didactic 
style. But its style is quite foreign from 
the tone of humble penitence and prayer. 

These examples will show how im- 
portant for earnest religious purposes 
is the eareful adaptation of tunes and 
hymns— of " music married to immortal 
verse." 



Gtascs jirf fernsaj m (Jikpcssttfit. 

Note. — The following courses of exercises are arranged on the plan of those 
tbove, p. 235. As the expression of the exercises in connection with "Standard 
Course" are so fully suggested in the "Hints on Tunes" which follow the "Addi- 
tional Exercises" we cannot use that book for new exercises. But the student of 
Expression will find the study of those "Hints" along with constant reference both 
to the music and to the paragraphs of " Standard Course" an invaluable exercise to 
him, after he has gone through the following courses. 

As was said above, pp. 240, 241, the student must first learn to be the " sagacious 
imitator" and afterwarcls the Deviser— of good Expression. The book should be 
studied with extreme care. Every illustration should be closely examined and sung. 
Th& reasons given for expression should be noted and discussed. The examiner 
gives marks according to the proofs which appear in the exercises that the writer has 
a clear apprehension of the meaning of the book. If the pupil finds himself much 
puzzled in working the exercises, it is because he has not properly understood the 
book. Let him never go on puzzled and perplexed, but let him always go back to the 
book and trace out its examples with renewed care. The pupil is at present engaged 
in the process of learning, and therefore originality and discovery are not now 
required of him — only a eareful application of the principles developed in his text 
book. 

For the sake of the Examiner, the writing especially of the music must be very 
clear, and on uniform paper — the small size Tonic Sol-fa music paper. Carelessly 
written exercises will lose marks. 

FIRST STAGE. 

First Set. Musical Phrasing and Expression of Melodic 
Shapes.— Study " Musical Theory," Book IV, pp. 241 to 247. 

A Course. — Copy out (in very clear B Course. — Mark for Musical Phras- 

writing) on Tonic Sol-fa music paper, ing, ss directed, p. 242, par. 123^, and 

small size, and mark for Musical Phras- shown p. 245, tunes 20, 4, 10, 18, in 

ing, as directed p. 242, par. 123^, and " Hymns and Tunes for Exercise," and 
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shown p. 245; tunes l f 9, 15, 24 in 
"Hymns and Tunes for Exercise,"* and 
the air of Haydn's "Finale" (p. 207), 
Ib and IIb. Mark for Expression as 
directed, p. 246, the following 1 Sections in 
"Hymns and Times for Exercise," tune 
1, Ia, Ha ; time 9, Ia, IIa ; tune 15, Ib ; 
tune 24, Ia, b. 

Second Set. Expression of 
Belated Parts. — Study " Musical 
249, 251, 252. 

•A* Course. — Name four cases of the 
Unexpected in Rhythm, three of the 
Unexpected in Melody, and three of the 
Unexpected in Harmony (that is, Tran- 
sition, Modulation, or Chromatics) in 
tunes 16, 67, 75, 82, 6, 30, 48, 2, 74, 85, 
in "Hymns and Times for Exercise." 
Name them thus — Unex. in Rhy., No. 86, 
meas. 10, r ; No. 90, meas. 13, /, &c. 
Unex. in Mel., No. 91, meas. 12, m, &c. 
Find, without help, another case, not 
mentioned in Mr. Curwen's books, of the 
Unexpected in Rhythm, Melody, Har- 
mony. Copy the Sequences in tunes 11, 
13, 32, 65, 70, in " Hymns and Tunes for 
Exercise," and mark them for Expres- 
sion. "Write well and clearly, and mark 
for Expression, 1st, the Bass of Ia in 
"Muller," p. 82; 2nd, the Tenor of Ha 
in " Cannons," p. 81 ; 3rd, the Bass of 
Ib in "Sharon," p. 84; 4th, the Bass of 
IVa in " Reay," p. 85 ; 5th, Tenor of Ia 
in " Reay," p. 85 ; 6th, Contralto of Ib in 
" Evelyn," p. 80 ; and 7th, Soprano of 
IVis, meas. 2, 3, 4, in "In Jewry," p. 151. 



the air of Beethoven's "First Movement " 
(p. 200), I a, b. Mark for Expression as 
directed p. 246 the following 1 Sections in 
"Hymns and Tunes for Exercise," tune 
20, Ia, IIa ; tune 4, Ia, IIa ; tune* 10, 
IIa, b ; tune 18, Ia, IIa. 



the Unexpected, of Sequence, of 
Theory," Book IV, pp. 247 to 



B Course.— Name as in A Course four 
cases of the Unexpected in Rhythm, three 
of the Unexpected in Melody, and three 
of the Unexpected in Harmony (that is, 
Transition, Modulation, or Chromatic) 
in tunes 45, 74, 76, 83, 27, 47, 59, 41, 58, 
81, in " Hymns and Tunes for Exercise." 
Find, without help, another case, not 
mentioned in Mi*. Curwen's hooks, of the 
Unexpected in Rhythm, Melody, Har- 
mony. Copy the Sequences in tunes 12, 
17, 43, 64, 69, in " Hymns and Tunes for 
Exercise," and mark them for Expres- 
sion. "Write well and clearly, and mark 
for Expression, 1st, Bass of IIa in "Eve- 
lyn," p. 80 ; 2nd, Bass of IIb in "MQller," 
p. 82; 3rd, Tenor in IVa of "Bach," p. 
83 ; 4th, Bass of IIa in " Sharon," p. 84 ; 
5th, Tenor of Ia in " Evelyn," p. 80 ; 6th, 
Tenor of Hfe in "Reay," p. 85; and 
7th, Soprano of VIa, meas. 3, 4, in "In 
Jewry," p. 152. 



Third Set. Expression of Fugal Imitation, Accompaniment, 
Imitative Sounds, Rapid Passages, Unison Passages, Gadences, 
Dissonances, and Organ-point. — Study " Musical Theory," Book 
IV, pars. 133a, b, 135a, b, 136, 137, 138, 139a, b. 140, 141. 

B Course.— Find without aid, and write 



A Course— Find without aid and write 
a new example (not referred to in Mr. 
Curwen's works), never extending to 
more than three or four measures, of the 
expression described in each of the above 
paragraphs. Mark them for expression, 
or describe the expression they should 
have. 



a new example (not referred to in Mr. 
Curwen's works) never extending to more 
than three or four measures, of the ex- 
pression described in each of the above 
paragraphs. Mark them for expression, 
or describe the expression they should 
have. 



Hote.— The student may find examples in " Reporter," Nos, 447, 545, 48fi, 450. &c. 

Fotxrth Set. The Tone-power in a Melody, and its Emotional 
Class. — Study " Musical Theory," Book IY, pp. 256 to 250, fixing 
first in the understanding, then in the memory, the ten principles 
of emotional effect, and the six sources of tone-power, — and 
verifying fully every illustration of emotional class. 

A Course. — Analyse for tone-power B Course. — Analyse for tone-power 

and emotional class the following tunes and emotional class (as in A Course) the 
from " Hymns and Tunes for Exercise." following tunes from " Hymns and Tunea 
* J. Curwen & Sons Ltd. Price 4d. 
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Give the results of your analysis and the for Exercise "—No s. 2, 6, 10, 16, 20, 2^ 
reasons for your classifications thus— No. 34, 38, 46, 53, 64, 71, 75, 81. 
86, d 20, r3,M 10, / 4, s 12, &c. Bold 
and Spirited because d and s predomin- 
ate, there are many leaps, and it is in 
quick four -pulse measure. Nos. 1, 5, 9, 
15, 19, 27, 33, 45, 50, 56, 63, 79, 35, 78. 

Fifth Set. Musical 'Expression Flan. — Study " Musical 
Theory," Book IV, pp. 249 to 251, pars. 129, 130, 134, and pp. 259, 
260, with careful verification of examples. 

A Course.— "Write the expression-plan B Course. — "Write the expression-plan, 

as pp. 259, 260, of the following tunes as pp. 259, 260, of the following tunes 
from "Hymns and Tunes for Exercise," from "Hymns and Tunes for Exercise," 
Nos. 3, 7, 12, 17, 21, 30, 37, 40, 47, 54, 60, Nos. 4, 8, 13, 18, 24, 31, 36, 49, 55, 62, 69, 
66, 76, 82. 57, 83, 84. 



SECOND STAGE. 

Sixth Set. Metres. Yerhal Phrasing. Expression. — Study 
" Musical Theory," Book III, pp. 127, 123, and Book TV, pp. 261 
and 262, with verification of all the examples, par. 1456. 

A Course. — Analyse the metres as 
above, p. 128 ; write out, dividing the 
" oratorical words," as p. 261 ; and mark 
for normal force and expression, as on 
pp. 264 to 268, the following verses from 
"Hymns and Tunes for Exercise," Nos. 
i, 10, 17, 24, 28, 32, 40, 45, 56, 59, 62. 

Seventh Set. Ditto. 

A Course.— Ditto hymns No. 3, 12, 19, 
26, 30, 38, 43, 47, 54, 61, 64. 



B Course. — Analyse the metres as 
above, p. 128, write out, dividing the 
"oratorical words," as p. 261, and mark 
for normal force and expression, as on 
pp. 264 to 268, the following verses from 
"Hymns and Tunes for Exercise," Nos. 
2, 11. 18, 25, 29, 33, 41, 46, 58, 60, 63. 



B Course.— Ditto hymns No. 4, 13, 20, 
27, 31, 35, 39, 44, 48, 57, 65. 



Eighth Set. Classification of Hymns. Adaptation of Hymns 
and Times.— Study " Musical Theory," Book IY, pp. 263 to 271. 



A Course. — Find, without assistance, 
and write out the melody of a suitable 
tune to each of the following hymns 
printed on pp. 264 to 267. Examples 1, 
2, 5, 8, 9, 16, 20. Name the Emotional 
Class of each of the following hymns 
from " Hymns and Tunes for Exercise," 
and write the melody of a suitable tune 
for each, giving your reasons in each case 
for thinking the tune to be of the same 
class as the hymn— Nos. 1, 7, 13, 19. 

Ninth Set. Ditto. 

A Course.— Name the Emotional Class 
of each of the following hymns from 
"Hymns and Tunes for Exereise," and 
write the melody of a suitable tune for 
each, giving your reasons in each case for 
thinking the tune to be of the same class 
as the hymn— Nos. 3, 9, 15, 21, 25, 29, 33, 
37, 54, 58. 

Tenth Set. Ditto. 

A Course. — As above, Nos. 5, 11, 17, 
23, 27, 31, 35, 39, 43, 56. 



B Course. — Find, without assistance, 
and write out the melody of a suitable 
tune to each of the following hymns 
printed on pp. 264 to 267. Examples 3, 
6, 10, 11, 14, 15, 21. Name the Emotional 
Class of each of the following hymns 
from " Hymns and Tunes for Exercise," 
and write the melody of a suitable tune 
for each, giving your reasons in each case 
for thinking the tune to be of the same 
class as the hymn— Nos. 2, 8, 14, 20. 



B Course.— Name the emotional Class 
of each of the following hymns from 
"Hymns and Tunes for Exercise," and 
write the melody of a suitable tune for 
each, giving your reasons in each case for 
thinking the tune to be of the same class 
as the hymn— Nos. 4, 10, 16, 22, 26, 30, 
34, 38, 55, 59. 



B Course.— As above, Nos. 6, 12, 18, 
24, 28, 32, 36, 40, 44, 57. 



THE TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE. 



SPECIMEN EXAMINATION PAPER. 

MUSICAL AND VERBAL EXPRESSION. 

FIRST STAGE. 

Time allowed, 3 hours. 
1. (a) Mark the following for Musical Phrasing : — 

|n :1, II f :n |r t-.lJl, 



KEY G. I. ah is E. 

|1, :1, |1, :-.t,|d :r 



:1, |r :f 



la- 
id 



| m :1, Id :t ( |1, 



i |d :d |m :-.m Is :s |f .m:r 
I 1 1 :-.s |s :f If :-.n |pi :r 

(b) Mark the above for Expression. 

2. (a) Find in the tune "Sanctuary," by Dr. J. B. Dykes, a 
case of the Unexpected, classifying it as Rhythmic, Melodic, or 
Harmonic. 

(b) Find also a case of Sequence, and mark it for Expression. 

(c) Mark the Tenor part for Expression. 

3. Mark the following for Expression, 

(a) Eugal Imitation. 

key A. LahisFfi. S.S.C.T.B. Bach. 

— :ma :r 

tus 
r :1, :- 

na- tus 

1, ;d :1, 

na - tus 

1, :— :r 

na - tus 

fe,:— :fe, 
na - tus 

&c. 

(b) Rapid Passages. 

Handel. 

,1 |r,fe.m,r:s,fe.s,t, |d,m.r,d :f ,m.f ,1, | t„r .d ,t,:m ; r .m ,s r , 
re - joice I ! 

I l l ,d,t lt l l :r,d.r,f l |s l ,t l .l„s l :d,ni.r,d If ,m.f ,r :n,r.in,d |r : | 







, 




f :r :t, 






d :1, 


f, 


et in - car- 

r, :— :— 


1 :m 


d 


et in - 

1. :— 


car- 
1, 


na 

t, ;t, :r 


et in - 


car- 


na - 


tus 


est, in - car- 



t 


:se 


:m 


d 


:— 


— 


et 


in - 


car- 


na 


_ 




se 


: — 


:se. 


1, 


:d 


ma 


na 


:t~ 


tus 


1. 


in - 
PI, 


ear- 
1, 


f~ 


tus 
:m 


:r 


est 
m 


in - 

:1 


car- 
d 


na 


~ 


tus 


est 

m 


in - 

:d 


car- 
1, 








et 


in - 


car- 



II 



(c) Dissonances. 



KEY D. 

:d' |1 


t 


d 1 f 


KEY 
PI 


A. 


r 


— 


:d 


— 


t, 


d 


:s |f 


f 


n \ 


d 


1, 


— 


s, 


: — 


s, 


— 


B, 


:m' |r' 


r' 


d' J 


s 


f 


-.m,f 


s 


:-.f,m 


r 


-.d,r 


PI 


:d |s 


s, 


d V 


d, 


f, 


— 


pi, 


:-.f, 


8, 


— 


d, 
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(d) Cadences. 

KEY B. 

\m :r 
|s,:f, 

i |d :t, 

|8|'.S, 



KEY A. 



KEY A. 



d 


— 


f 


f 


:m.f 


m 


:r 


/ :m 


m 


— |r 


/ 


m, 


— 


\ 


1, 


is,.!, 


d 


:s, 


\ :d 


d 


-It, 


\ 


d 


— 


J 


r 


: — 


d 


:t, 


/ :s 


s 


— 1— 


j 


1, 


— 


\ 


r 


:— 


s, 


:— 


\ :d 


s 


— 1— 


{ 



KEY A. 

d :t, |d :— 
1, :s, is,: — 
f ;f |m : — 
f, : S| id, :— 



4, (a) AYrite the Expression Plan of "Sanctuary" (ques. 2), and 
(b) name its Emotional Class, 

SECOND STAGE. 

(a) Analyse the Metres as directed in " Mus. Theory," Book III, 
. 128. 

(b) Divide into Oratorical words (see p. 261) ; and 

(c) Mark for Normal Force and Expression the following : — 

3 My heart to Thee I bring, 
The heart I cannot read ; 

faithless wandering thing, 
An evil heart indeed. 

1 bring it, Saviour, now to Thee, 
That fixed and faithful it may be. 

My joy to Thee I bring, 
The joys Thy love hath given, 
That each may be a wing 
To lift me nearer heaven. 



1 Touched with a sympathy within, 
He knows our feeble frame ; 
He knows what sore temptations mean, 
For He has felt the same. 

He in the days of feeble flesh, 
Poured out His cries and tears ; 
And in His measure feels afresh 
What every member bears. 



2 "Till He eome," O let the words 
Linger on the trembling chords ; 
Let the little while between, 
In their golden light be seen ; 
Let us think how heaven and home 
Lie beyond that " Till He come." 

Clouds and conflicts round us press ; 
Would we have one sorrow less I 
All the sharpness of the cross, 
All that tells the world is loss, 
Death and darkness, and the tomb 
Only whisper, " Till He come." 



I bring them, Saviour, all to Thee, 
For Thou hast purchased all for me. 

4 When my feet stumble, to Thee I'll cry, 
Crown of the humble, Cross of the high ; 
When my steps wander, o'er me bend, 
Timer and fonder, Saviour and Friend. 

Ever confessing Thee, I will raise 
Unto Thee blessing, glory, and praise ; 
All my endeavours, world without end, 
Thine to be ever, Saviour and Friend. 



(«) Name the Emotional Class of each of the following; 

(b) Find a suitable tune for each ; and 

(c) Give reasons for your selection. 



Note.— The tunes may be selected from "Hymns and Tunes'* or any other 
published collection ; but, in the latter case, the tunes must be copied out. 
1 The pity of the Lord 

To those that fear His name, 



Is such as tender parents feel ; 

He knows our feeble frame. 
Our days are as the glass, 

Or like the morning flower ; 
H one sharp blast sweep o'er the field, 

It withers in an hour. 

2 Amongst a thousand harps and songs, 
Jesus, the God, exalted reigns ; 
His sacred uame fills all their tongues, 
And echoes through the heavenly 
plains. 

Note.— Further tests, if desired, as also tests for other subjects, may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Tonic Sol-fa College, 27, Finsbury Square, London, E.G. 
Price list on application. 



3 In the weary night of sickness, 
In the time of grief and pain, 

When we feel our mortal weakness, 
When the creature's help is vain, 
By Thy mercy, 
deliver us, good Lord. 

4 O, Lord of heaven and earth and sea, 
To Thee all praise and glory be ; 
How shall we show our love to Thee, 

Giver of all ? 



MUSICAL THEORY. 

BOOK V. 



ELEMENTS OF HARMONY & CONSTRUCTION. 



Note. — The relation of this book to " How to Observe Harmony " and " Con. 
atruction Exercises " is as follows : — The present work is a dogmatic statement, briefly 
pnt together, of the facts of Harmony. "How to Observe Harmony" is a more 
extended development of the same subject, setting- the pupil to observe and discover 
for himself what this book tells him. It also suggests many more ideas about 
Composition than can be introduced in a condensed summary like the present. " Con- 
struction Exercises" shows the practical working out of the principles stated or 
observed in the other two books, and leads the pupil onwards to the combination of 
Musical Form with Musical Composition. The present work only touches Composition 
as far as is necessary for the elementary exercises commonly required in the University 
Local Examinations. 

The self-teacher should not begin with this book, but with "How to Observe." 
Dogmatic statements are hard to master, and soon weary the elementary pupil. If, 
however, he can be made to understand the Thing first — if he has a master who can 
lead him to observe, to compare, and to deduce for himself, then a dogmatic summary 
to which he may refer as a text-book will prove very useful. Such a living teacher is 
much better than the book " How to Observe," though hundreds of solitary students 
have been thankful for the book. I by no means recommend that the student should 
go through a whole course of Observation before he begins Composition. We never 
properly understand a do-able thing until we begin to do it. It is better, therefore, to 
commence Construction exercises as soon as the first eight Steps in this book, or in 
"How to Observe," have been mastered. At the end of this work will be found in- 
structions and aids in preparing for public examinations. " Exercises in Chord-naming 
may be found in "Chord-naming Examples," Parts A and B, which may precede the 
more thorough, complete, and musicianly exercises in "Ho-w to Observe Harmony," 
and which will enable young students to observe and enjoy the progressions of ordinary 
psalmody and simple part-songs.— J. C. 



FIKST STEP. 

Consonance. Major Chords. The Tonic, Dominant, and 

StJBDOMINANT CHORDS OP THE MAJOR MODE. 

155. Consonance.— A Consonance is " the pleasant sounding 
together" of two tones. In studying the structure of the Common 
Scale, above, pp. 5 and 6, we found that the tones which sound best 
)ogether are those which stand at the following intervals — 1st, the 
Major Thirds with their inversions the Minor Sixths, and their 
replications the Major Tenths (see p. 10, fig. 21) ; 2nd, the Minor 
Thirds with their inversions the Major Sixths, and their replica- 
tions the Minor Tenths (see p. 10, fig. 22) ; 3rd, the Perfect Fifths 
with their inversions the Perfect Fourths, and. .their replications 
the Major Twelfths (see p. 10, fig. 25). In addition to these there 
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are the Major Thirteenth, a replication of the Major Sixth (p. 10, 
fig. 07)— the Minor Thirteenth, a replication of the Minor Sixth 
(p. 10, fig. 28)— and the Eleventh, a replication of the Perfect 
Fourth (p. 10, fig. 23). The Octave is a simple replication of tone. 



155&. Examples.— Thus in Ex. 3, first 
pulse, the interval between B. ana T. is 
a Major Third, between B. and C. (re- 
membering' the Tonic Sol-fa way of writ- 
ing octave marks, p. 24), an Octave ; 
between B. and S., a Twelfth. The in- 
terval between T. and G. is a Minor Sixth ; 
between T. and S., a Minor Tenth; and 
between C. and S., a Perfect Fifth. In 
the second pulse of the same Ex., the 
interval between B. and T. is a Tenth-, 



between B. and G, a Twelfth; between 
B. and S., a Double Octave or Fifteenth. 
The interval between T. and C. is a Minor 
Third ; between T. and S., a Minor Sixth ; 
and between C. and S., a Perfect Fourth. 
Although the relation of tones to the key 
is the principal thing to be attended to 
in Harmony, it is a valuable exercise for 
the pupil to school himself in " the nam- 
ing of intervals." 



156. Mental Effects of Consonances,— Studying the effect 
on the mind of these Consonances, we call the Thirds (with their 
inversions and replications) Sweet — the Major Thirds sweeter 
than the Minor — the Fifths Firm, and the Fourths Negative. 
See above, p. 6, and "Musical Statics," pp. 15, 16. The Thirds 
are the source of sweetness in Harmony, and the Fifths are the 
source of strength. Inversion and Explication modify these 
effects. The closer the interval, the more strongly is the char- 
acteristic effect felt ; the wider the interval, the less easily is the 
relation of its tones perceived. 

157. Major Common Chords— their Normal State.— A 
Chord consists of two or more consonances heard at the same 
time. The pleasantest combination of consonances is when two 
Thirds, one Major and the other Minor, are placed one over the 
other, making the interval from the lowest tone to the highest a 
Fifth. This is called a Common Chord. It contains two sweet 
Thirds, and a firm, binding Fifth. Of common chords, the 
pleasantest are those in which the Major Third is below and the 
Minor Third above, thus — 

Example 1. 

(:■ 

key F. J :ro 
(:d 

These are called Major Common Chords, or Major Chords. There 
are three such Chords in the Common Scale ; one on d, consisting 
of dns; one on f, consisting of fid 1 ; and one on s, consisting 
of s t r 1 . When common chords are placed in this close position, 
as two adjacent Thirds, they are said to be in their Normal Stale. 



:d' 


( !r 


:1 


:t 


:f 


(:s 



157&. Statics. — We learn from " Musi- 
cal Statics " that while the vibrations of 
the lowest tone of a Major common chord 
in its normal state are tapping on the 
ear four times, those of the tone above 
are tapping five times, and those of the 
highest tone are tapping six times. As in 



the structure of the Scale (see above, 
p. 6 J so in that of the chord, it is interest- 
ing to notice how the simplest relations 
are the best. 

157c. Triad.— This word " Triad," or 
set of three tones, is sometimes used in- 
stead of common chord. 



DISTRIBUTIONS OF CHORDS. ROOT ; THIRD, AND FIFTH. 277 

^ 158. Naming of Chords.— We name chords by the tone 
which stands at the bottom in their "normal state." Wo 
indicate chord names by capital letters. Thus we have, founded 
on the common scale, three Major chords— the chord of D, the 
chord of F, and the chord of S. 



159. Distribution of Chords.— The tones of a chord in its 
"normal" state may be moved to different octaves. In other 
words, the intervals may be " inverted " or " replicated " (see 
above, p. 10), thus — 

Ex. 2. KEY F. 

rV m 



m s d 
d d s, 



t, 



The intervals by which a chord is thus spread out we propose to 
call its Distributions. We indicate the distributions by naming 
the intervals upward. Thus the first, fourth, and seventh chords 
above have the distribution " third-third," the second and eighth 
have the distribution " fifth-sixth," the third has the distribution 
" fourth-third," the fifth and ninth have the distribution " third- 
fourth, the sixth has the distribution " sixth-fifth." The change 
of distribution does not change the name of the chord. 

1596. Statics.— The effect of these dis- 
tributions is not to create new relations 
in the chord, but only to modify existing 
ones by doubling 1 or halving' the vibrations 
of different tones. Thus, the distribution 
"third-third" in a J raj or chord has the 
relation of "four to five to six," and that 
of " fifth-sixth " has the relation of " four 
to six to ten." The distribution "fourth- 
third " has the relation of " three to four 
to five." The distribution " sixth-fifth '» 
has the relation of " two and a half to 
four to six," or, in other words, "five to 
eight to twelve " instead of " eight to ten 
to twelve." 

159c. Distribution for Voices. — In writing 
for voices it is important to let the chord 



be well distributed over the vocal region 
in what is called " dispersed harmony." 
When the Bass is low, it is better to let 
the largest interval of the chord be at the 
bottom. In pianoforte music it is com- 
monly convenient to let the Bass stand 
alone, and to crowd the rest of the chord 
in the right-hand into what is called 
"close harmony." A Third low in pitch 
does not sound well for voices, and sounds 
very badly on the harmonium. Only when 
the Bass is high in pitch should the Tenor 
be allowed to run in Thirds with it. Care 
must also be taken to keep well within 
the proper range of the voices. See above, 
p. 22. Study the distribution of vocal 
parts, above, pp. 80 to 85. 



160. Root, Third, Fifth.— The tone which stands lowest in 
the " normal state " of a chord is called its Root ; that which 
stands a Third above the Root is called its Third ; and that which 
stands a fifth above is called its Fifth. Thus the Root of the 
chord D is d, its Third is n, and its Fifth is s. The Root of F is f, 
its Third 1, its Fifth d 1 . The Root of S is s, its Third t, its 
Fifth r'. We retain these names (Root, Third, Fifth) even when 
the intervals are changed by Distribution. 



1606. Root— The word Boot is here 
given in its commonest and simplest ac- 
ceptation. It thus indicates a real Root — 
a Boot which is heard. But theorists, who 
build, not on the philosophy of fact, but 



on that of imagination, have much abused 
this word Boot. They first feel them- 
selves obliged to find for every sort of 
chord, and even for every discord, a Boot, 
and then they are obliged to go into the 
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region of imagination (often beautiful 
and interesting- imagination) in order to 
discover such Roots. Some have gone so 
far as to maintain that certain chords 
grow up from two Roots ! See a discussion 



on this subject in "Teacher's Manual," 
pp. 231 to 235. "We shall explain these 
theories below whenever it is necessary, in 
order to help pupils who have to go up 
for public examinations. 



161. Constitution of Chords.— The tones of chords may be 
doubled or omitted. The manner in which this is done we call 
the Constitution of a Chord. See " How to Observe," p. 43. We 
name the different constitutions as follows : — 

Const. 1. A complete chord (that is, without omissions), and 
often with the Root doubled. 

„ 2. A chord with trebled Root, and often omitted Fifth. 



3. 
4. 
5. 



omitted Third, 
doubled Third. 
omitted Fifth, 
doubled Fifth, 
omitted Root. 



The Boot of a chord is its most important constituent — its vital 
element. It is never omitted except in places where, through the 
habits of the ear, it must be expected aud felt even without its 
being sounded. But its doubling and eveu trebling is always 
welcome to the ear. The Third is so essential to the character 
of the chord that it is rarely omitted, and so siveet that, in a 
Major chord, it is very rarely doubled. The Fifth is so like the 
Root — so much a part of it — that it may be either doubled or 
omitted without attracting much notice. Thus it is that Con- 
stitution 1 is the best, 2 is very good, 3 and 4 are to be employed 
only where there is a good excuse, aud 5 and 6 are very good. 
For purposes of analysis, the constitutions of chords can be 
marked by figures after the chord names, as in Ex. 4, p. 287, 
below. 



161b. Illustrations— In. Ex. 3 all the 
chords have Const. 1. In Ex. 4, the 
second chord has Const. 6, and the fourth 
Const. 2 and 5. See this subject more 
fully illustrated in "How to Observe," 
p. 44, and " Construction Exercises," pp. 
G, 11, 23. 

161c. Rule, of the Third.— The student 
of Composition will afterwards learn that 
the Third may be omitted in 7 S (the Domi- 



nant Seventh), but not in cadences, and 
must be omitted in 4 S (the discord of the 
Fourth on the Dominant) ; that the Third 
cannot be doubled in S, but may be doubled 
freely in R, 31, L, T ; that it is sometimes 
(though rarely) doubled in D and F when 
the Boot is in the Bass, but not on a final 
cadence chord ; and that in other cases of 
D and F the doubled Third never appears 
without the apology that it is helping to 
create Contrary Motion cf the parts. 



162. Tonic, Dominant, and Snbdominant — The first ac- 
cented consonant chord which strikes the ear in a tune naturally 
produces a strong impression, and the chords which follow are 
compared with it. We may think of it as the " chord of first 
impression," or the " pre-occupying chord." It is commonly 
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called the Tonic chord. Tt is more used than any other chord 
throughout the tune, and is always the last chord. Two other 
chords are its constant attendants. One having its Hoot on the 
Fifth above the Root o£ the Tonic, and this is called the Dominant 
chord ; the other having its Root a Fifth below the Root of the 
Tonic, and this is called the Snbdominant Chord. In the Major 
Mode, the Tonic is D, the Dominant is S, and the Snbdominant 
is F. The Tonic, Dominant, and Subdominanfc arc the principal 
chords of a tune. See fuller explanations in " How to Observe," 
p. 3, and " Musical Statics," pp. 7G and 77. 



163. Bonding of Chords.— We feel that chords belong to 
one another when a tone of one chord is carried over into the 
next, and this is called a direct bond ; or when a tone of one chord 
is heard in the next, though in another part, and this is called an 
indirect bond. The chords of D and S are bonded by Root and 
Fifth. So also are the chords D and F. No stronger bonds 
could be. But the chords S and F have no bond, direct or in- 
direct. They are independent of each other, and yet they are 
both strongly bonded to D. This peculiar relation may be called 
an implied bond. Those progressions of chords are the best in 
which the strongest bonds occur. 

163b. Examples.— Thus, in Ex. 3, the 1 the second and third by d, and the third 
lirst and second chords are bonded by d, ] and fourth by $. 



164. Progression of the Dominant Chord.— The ear is always 
best satisfied when the chords flow one into the other as smoothly 
(that is, with as little motion of the parts) as possible. The chord 
S (the Dominant of the Major Mode) rarely flows into any other 
chord than that of D. Its s either moves to d or is continued as 
a bond, its t always moves to d 1 , as would be expected from its 
mental effect. Its r rises to m, or if doubled, one r may fall to d. 
Exceptionally, its s moves to n, but this progression makes an 
ungainly melody, and it is seldom used unless there are two s's, 
one of which is more smoothly resolved, or some other melodic 
apology is found. See " How to Observe," p. 15. Note also that 
when there are two S chords, the t of the first chord need not be 
continued into the next, bnt it may move freely to s or to r pro- 
viding that the t in the next chord has its proper progression. In 
old music, but only in an inner part, t is allowed to go down to s 
when the Bass rises — so giving the apology of contrary motion. 
In modern music the t may go higher than the d 1 when not in a 
full close and not in the Dominant Seventh chord, — but its 
melody must afterwards come down, thus t Pi 1 d 1 or t f n' or 
t n' r 1 . For the exceptional resolution of S into other chords 
nee below, p 305. 
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165. The Mental Effects of Chords —The Major chordu 
have the mental effects proper to their Roots. See above, p. 19, 
Thus D is called the Firm Chord or the Chord of Eest, S is 
called the Bright Chord or Chord of Motion, and F is called tb^ 
Awe-inspiring or Serious Chord. 
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SECOND STEP. 

Dissonance. The Dominant Seventh of the Major Mode. 
The Tonic Cadence. 

166. Dissonance.— A Dissonance is the "unpleasant sound- 
ing together " of two tones. The source of all dissonance is the 
interval of a Second (see above, p. 10), and the Minor Second is 
more dissonant than the Major Second. Thus, s dissonates 
against f, d against r, r against n, 1 against t, and s against 1 ; 
but a worse dissonance is m against f, or t against d 1 . In all 
these cases, a rough beating together or " mutual interference " 
of the tones is heard, and this is called Dissonance. 



166&. Helmholtz.— Professor Helmholtz, 
in his great work on "The Sensations of 
Musical Tone," has shown, the scientific 
basis of music. To him is due this modern 
doctrine of Dissonance and Consonance. 
These principles are developed in " Con- 
struction Exercises," pp. 133 to 150; 
"Statics," pp. 50 to 73; and "How to 
Observe," pp. 90 to 110,— but Professor 
Helmholtz is not responsible for the mode 
in which his scientific discoveries have been 
applied to musical theory and practice. 
Until he gave eertaintyto our thinking' 
on this subject, writers on music differed 
much from each other in their definition 
of Consonance and Dissonance. They 
sometimes called the Third an "imper- 
fect" consonance. Their own ears might 
have told them differently, but they were 
bound by old theories. It is now gener- 
ally acknowledged that in respect of j>er- 
fectness of accord with the Tonic, the 
Octave is first, the Fifth next, and the 
Fourth next to it ; but for rich and beau- 
tiful effect the Thirds far excel them. 
Variety or Divergence as well as Unity is 



needed for these pleasant effects. In the 
Major Third there is the most perfect 
balance of these two qualities. In the 
Minor Third there is just a Little too much 
variety, and when we come much closer 
than the Minor Third Dissonance begins. 
The Seconds form a decided Dissonance. 
But when the interval grows considerably 
less than a Minor Second, the Dissonance 
disappears, and the two tones are heard 
only as one somewhat piercing tone like 
that of the Celeste stop on the Harmonium. 
For fuller explanations, see " Musical 
Statics," p. 50. 

166c. Dissonance and Discord. — A dis- 
tinction should be made between these 
two. A Discord is a chord with a dis- 
sonance introduced into it. In this case 
the pleasantness of the chord greatly 
overbalances the unpleasantness of the 
dissonanee. This enables Dr. Stainer to 
say, "A discord should not be looked upon 
as something unpleasant — quite the re- 
verse ; it only differs from a concord by 
its lack of finality. It requires to be fol- 
lowed by another chord." 
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167. Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary Degrees of Dis- 
sonance. — "When tones which stand next to one another in the 
scale are separated by inversion or replication, their dissonance 
becomes less in proportion to the distance they are moved. Thus 
d against r 1 and d against r b are not such strong dissonances as 
d against r ; and d against r 2 or r 2 are not such strong dissonances 
as d against r 1 or r|. Thus also f against s or f against s 1 do 
not dissonate so much as f against s ; and f ' against Sj does not 
dissonate so much as f ' against s. When the dissonance is close, 
as- rr against f, or s against 1, we call it a Primary dissonance. 
When the Second is changed to a Seventh or a Ninth, we call it 
a Secondary dissonance. When the Second becomes a Four- 
teenth or a Sixteenth we call it a Tertiary dissonance. 

1675. Belmholtz. — This distinction of the doctrines taught by Prof. Helmholtz. 
Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary dis- But to understand the subject of dis- 
sonance is very easily recognized by the sonance properly, it is necessary to under- 
ear, and has important consequences in stand something of the " Klang of Par- 
Composition. It springs naturally from tials." 



168. The Klang of Partials.— The tones produced by most 
instruments, especially by those which are decidedly rich or 
harsh in quality, are not simple but compound tones. Along 
with the Primary tone, certain other tones sound, which are not 
loud enough to be heard separately, but are loud enough to colour 
the quality of the original tone — that is, to make ifc " rich " or 
"brilliant" or "wiry" or "harsh." These tones are called by 
Prof. Helmholtz " partial tones," because they form parts of the 
original tone. 

168&. Explanation. — The Primary tone 
itself is called the first partial ; the second 
partial is the Octave above ; the third is 
the Octave Fifth ; the fourth is the Double 
Octave ; the fifth is the Double Octave 
Third ; the sixth is the Double Octave 
Fif th ; the seventh is a little flatter than 
the Double Octave Flat Seventh ; the 
eighth is the Treble Octave ; the ninth is 
the Treble Octave Second ; and the tenth 
is the Treble Octave Third •, the eleventh 
is much sharper than the Treble Octave 
Fourth. The thirteenth, fourteenth, sev- 
enteenth, and nineteenth are also out of 
tune with the scale. Thus, if d is the 
primary, the Ilnd partial of its klang 
will be d', the Ulrd s\ and so on. If t is 
the primary or 1st partial, t x will be the 
rXnd,/e* will be the IHrd. See the dia- 
gram, p. 283. 

The higher partials can seldom be dis- 
tinguished except in very harsh instru- 
ments. The Xth, however, may be heard 
in a loud violoncello tone just as the tone 
is dying away. 

It is important to notice that in an 
average tone of good quality the Ilnd par- 
tial has only 25 per c?nt. of the loudness 



of the primary ; and that the loudness of 
the partials dies away, so that when we 
come to the Vlth it has only 3 per cent, 
of loudness, and when we reach the Xth 
it has only 1 per cent. When the highei 
partials (which lie close to one another 
and dissonate) predominate in number 
and loudness, the quality of the tone is 
Harsh. "When the first six or seven par- 
tials are principally heard, as in the tones 
of a violin or good human voice, the 
quality is Rich. When scarcely any par- 
tials are heard, or only the Dlnd and 
Ulrd, the tone is Dull. The sounding 
together of a primary tone with its par- 
tials is called the " klang of the partials." 

168c. The Mi$-named Harmonic Chord. 
—It has been seen— 1st, that the " klang 
of partials" has for its object the pro- 
ducing of different qualities of tones ; 2nd, 
that the partials are not independent 
tones, but essentially^arte of a particular 
tone, produced with it and ceasing at the 
same time ; and 3rd, that they are not 
co-equal in loudness like the tones of a 
chord, but that they die away very 
rapidly. Nevertheless, since the time of 
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Logier, many musical theorists have tried 
to discover the principles of Harmony in 
this "klang of partials." They call it 
" Nature's Chord'* and the "Harmonic 
Chord." But by a chord we understand 
the sounding together of tones which are 
independent and co-equal, ■which these are 
not. He who believes that Nature has 
really dictated chords and discords in this 
" klang of partials," is bound to take the 
■whole or none ; and this no one ventures 
to do ; for the klang of partials would be 
unbearable if they did not die away in 
strength as they ascend in pitch very 
much more rapidly than independent and 
co-equal tones do. 

lGSd. The Series of Harmonics. — A dif- 
ferent set of phenomena from that of the 
partials is that of the artificial harmonics 
or harmonics properly so called. They 
are produced on the cornet or trumpet 
by blowing louder and louder, and on 
stringed instruments by touching the vi- 
brating string at one half of its length, 
at one third, one fourth, one fifth, and so 
on. They follow the same order of in- 
tervals as the partials. But they are 



independent and co-equal tones. They 
can be sounded one after the other, but 
cannot be sounded together. These har- 
monics, therefore, never make a chord. 
But the same principles of relationship 
in vibrations which cause the partials and 
cause the harmonics, are also found in 
the structure of chords. Especially in- 
teresting to the student of the constitu- 
tion of chords, are the first six partials, 
before the partials begin to leave the 
scale, and while there is yet some force 
in them. If these are sounded as co- 
equal tones, we have a major chord with 
trebled root, doubled fifth, and undoubted 
third. It may also be noticed that in 
such a chord the Bass stands more apart 
than the other parts from one another, 
and this is generally the case, especially 
in compositions for instruments with 
strong partials like the Harmonium. 
Thus far the "klang of partials" and 
series of harmonics" are interesting. 
They confirm the principles to which ex- 
perience leads us in the study of real 
chords. See further on this subject in 
" Musical Statics," p. 41, and "Teacher's 
Manual," p. 224. 



AVERAGE LOUDNESS OF PARTIALS, SHOWN BY LENGTH 
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169. Partial Dissonance. — The early partials, especially of 
a tone low in pitch, though unnoticed "when their primaries 
alone are sounding, become very noticeable when they dissonate 
against another primary, or against another early partial. This 
kind of dissonance we call Partial Dissonance. It is worst when 
an early partial dissonates against a primary; it is very rough 
when a second partial dissonates against a third, but somewhat 
less so when a third partial dissonates against a fourth, and so 
on. In what we hare called Secondary and Tertiary dissonance, 
the beating is that of an early partial, generally the Ilnd or 
Illrd against a Primary. Thus, in d against r 1 the " beating " 
is that of the Ilnd partial of d (or d 1 ) against the r 1 , and in d 
against r 2 the beating is that of the IVth partial of d (or d 2 ) 
against r 2 , and these partials of d might have remained unheard, 
while d alone was sounded, but they come out with unmistakeable 
roughness when they find a tone against which to dissonate. 
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PRIMARY TONES WITH THEIR PARTIALS ABOVE. 
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1605. Illustrations.— The partials are 
of importance according to their loud- 
ness. This differs to some extent in 
different instruments, but it should be 
remembered 1st, that the earl?/ partials 
are very much louder than the others, 
and, 2nd, that the partials of a low tone 
(as of the Bass) are louder than those of 
a high tone, because low tones are gener- 
ally louder than high ones, and are, from 
their position, more likely to throw up in- 
terfering partials among the higher tones. 
Even a major third very low down in pitch, 
and on an instrument with strong partials, 
like the Harmonium, has a decided rough- 
ness, because the TTTrd partial of its upper 
tone dissonates against the IVth of its 
lower tone, while if a major third is 
struck in the higher part of the instru- 
ment, the TTTr d and IVth partials are so 
light as not to be heard, and even in the 



middle part of the instrument they art 
not sufficiently strong to interfere witlj 
the "sweetness" of the interval. In tha 
interval of a fourth, the partial disso- 
nance comes out so strongly, that it is 
heard even when the fourth is taken in 
the middle range of pitch, and is much 
more marked when the fourth is between 
the bass and tenor. This dissonance is 
one of U against HJ. These, and many 
other cases of partial dissonance, may be 
easily traced on the diagram, p. 2S3. 

TVe know that the dissonance in these 
eases is not between the principal tones, 
but is caused by the partials, because in 
dull-toned instruments (like the flute and 
stopped organ pipe) with very slight 
partials, or without any, secondary and 
tertiary dissonance is scarcely distinguish- 
able, while the rough beating of primary 
dissonance is well heard. 



170. The Imperfect Fifth and Pluperfect Fourth— The 
dissonance of f against t (the Fourth against the Seventh of 
the scale), whether tbe t is above the f or the f above the t, 
is a very peculiar and piquant one. This partly arises from the 
contrary tendency of the two tones, the one moving upward, the 
other downward. But it is chiefly caused by the " partial dis- 
sonance." When the two tones stand as closely together as they 
can, the dissonance is that of Partial II against Partial III. If 
one of them is moved an Octave, the dissonance is that of III 
against I — a partial against a primary. The dissonance of se 
against r (the Sharp Seventh against the Fourth) in the Minor 
Mode corresponds with that of t against f in the Major Mode. 
Although other intervals have partial dissonance besides these 
of the Pluperfect Fourth (or Tritone, see above, pp. 9, 11), and 
Imperfect Fifth, these intervals stand apart, both because of the 
mental effect of their tones, and because their partial dissonance 
is that of a little step, and therefore more effective. We, there- 
fore, rank these intervals among the Dissonances, along with the 
Seconds, Sevenths, Ninths, Fourteenths, and Sixteenths. 

171. Percussion, its Dissonating and Resisting Tones - 
When a dissonance is introduced into an otherwise consonant 
chord, that tone of the two which forms part of the consonant 
chord, we call the Resisting -tone, and the other the Dissonating- 
tone, or we may call the one the Chord tone, and the other the 
Foreign tone. The percussion is the stroke or beating of the 
dissonating-tone against the resisting-tone. 



172. Resolution.— Dissonance excites a sense of dissatisfac- 
tion, and a desire for something better. Dissonance suggests 
Motion, and Consonance Rest. Therefore, every " dissonating 
tone " must move onward to a consonance. In token of sub- 
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mission it nearly always moves downward, and to show its 
connection with the dissonance it moves only one step. This 
movement of a dissonating tone into consonance is called its 
Resolution. 



172b. Which should Resolvef— When we 
hear two dissonant tones together, apart 
from anything going before or coming 
after, and apart from any chord to which 
they might belong, there is nothing to tell 
us which is the dissonating tone, or how 
it should be resolved. When, however, 
an examiner asks us to resolve the dis- 
sonance d with r above, we suppose he is 
thinking of the discord 4 S, in which d is 
the dissonance, and we make the resolu- 
tion t t with t above it. "When he asks us 
to resolve s\ with /above, we suppose he 
is thinking of 7 S, and we make the reso- 
lution d with m above it. TVheu he asks 
us to resolve t t with /above it, we suppose 
he is thinking of 7 S or T, and make the 
resolution d with m above, 

172c. Delayed Resolution. — The resolu- 
tion of a dissonance is commonly im- 
mediate within the same chord, or on the 



next chord. But it is sometimes delayed, 
the dissonance being earned on through a 
chord or two as a consonance, aud then 
finding its habitual resolution on the 
chord which follows. See below, Ex. 
149. 

172d. Trans/erred Resolution. — "When a 
dissonance is struck on the strong pulse, 
it is sometimes struck again on the weak 
pulse, but in another part, and the reso- 
lution occurs in this last part, not in that 
in which the dissonance first appeared. 
This we call Transferred Resolution. See 
especially Dominant Seventh, Ex. 209 

172c. Interrupted Resolution. — Occasion- 
ally another tone of the same chord in- 
tervenes between a Dissonance and its 
Resolution. This "interruption" gener- 
ally occurs on the less noticed weak pulse. 
See " How to Observe Harmony," il. 204. 



173. Preparation.— A dissonating tone meets the ear with 
less surprise when it is simply carried over from a previous chord 
in which it has been consonant. This is called its Preparation. 
It might be called its Apology. Another apology for a dissonat- 
ing tone, though not so acceptable to the ear, is that it seems to 
come down from the tone above, which has appeared in the 
previous chord as a cousonance. The one sort of preparation we 
call Horizontal, the other Oblique. A dissonance which enters 
the chord without (or with only oblique) preparation should 
seldom be Primary, and should be otherwise of a good quality. 



173b. Analysis. — In writing Harmony 
Analysis, we place a small letter h under 
the chord name when we wish to indicate 
that a full-pulse dissonance is horizontally 



prepared, and a small letter o when we 
wish to show that it is obliquely prepared. 
An uupreparcd dissonance is marked u. 



174. The Bonding Power of Dissonance.— A dissonance 
attracts the attention of the ear, and the " path of a dissonance," 
like the path of a comet, is instinctively noticed. Hence it is 
that a dissonance acts like a bond between chords. This is felt 
when two chords are bonded by Percussion aud Resolution, but 
much more so when three chords are bonded by the clearly- 
marked path of Preparation, Percussion, and Resolution. See 
below, Dominant Seventh, p. 286, and Seventh on the Supertonic, 
p. 300. 
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175. Place of the Dissonance.— A dissonance may intrude 
itself into a consonant chord close under the Root, or the 
octave of the Root, in which case it is called a Seventh ; close 
under the Third, or the octave of the Third, in which case 
it is called a Second or a Xinth ; or close under the Fifth, 
or the octave of the Fifth, in which case it is called a 
Fourth. Of other dissonances we need not speak here. The 
Sevenths and Fourths are chiefly used because they have firmer 
resisting tones. But a more important question in the placing of 
a dissonance is, " What resolution can it get P " And those 
dissonances are preferred (that is, most used) which obtain a 
resolution on the Tonic or on the Dominant. See this subject 
fully treated in " How to Observe," pp. 90 to 95. See also below, 
p. 325. 

176. The Dominant Seventh. — The best dissonance— that 
which has the best resisting tone, the Root, and that which has 
the best resolution, the Tonic chord — is the Seventh on the 
Dominant ; that is, f against s in the Major Mode, and r against 
Pl in the Minor Mode. At present we shall speak only of the 
Major Mode, in which this chord is called seven-soh, and marked 
1 S. Much piquancy is added to this chord by the "partial dis- 
sonance " of t against f in the Major Mode, and se against r in 
the Minor Mode. Notwithstanding this added dissonance, its 
good resisting tone and its good resolution make this the most 
freely used of all the discords. The dissonance has commonly 
only the Oblique preparation, and very frequently no preparation 
at all. In Ex. 4 there are two cases of this chord. First, it 
appears in its commonest form, obliquely prepared and on a weak 
pulse ; and second, it appears unprepared and on a strong pulse. 

177. Progression of the Dominant Seventh.— The reso- 
lution of this chord is like that of the Dominant (above, p. 279) ; 
but as the dissonating f is obliged to resolve itself on n, and we 
wish to avoid a double Third, the r must not rise to n. It must 
either fall to d or be omitted. The chord 7 Sc allows its f, instead 
of rosolving on n, to ascend to s, when the r in the bass rises to n. 
When this is done, it is intended to avoid the doubling of the n 
in the next chord. See " Construction Exercises, 3 ' p. 16. Let it 
be noted that in a progression of the Dominant to the Tonic, 
unless other circumstances decide the case, there is nothing to 
prove that the first chord is not a Tonic and the second -a Sub- 
dominant, — that the progression S to D may not be translated as 
D to F ; but in a progression of the Dominant Seventh to the 
Tonic there can be no " ambiguity of key," because the Dominant 
Seventh contains either the Tritone or the Diminished Fifth — 
intervals of which only one exists in each scale. See above, p. 7, 
par. 11. 
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178. The Tonic Cadence.— The progression of the Domi- 
nant or the Dominant Seventh to the Tonic chord gives a sense 
of completeness and conclusiveness to the ear, which makes it 
suitable for the close of what may be called a musical line. This 
progression is so conclusive that it is seldom employed in its 
strongest form (that is, with the Hoots of both chords in the 
Bass) anywhere else but in a cadence. We call this cadence 
" Perfect " when d itself is in the Bass of the D chord, but it 
does not produce so conclusive an effect on the ear when n or s 
instead of d are in the highest part of this chord. We then call 
the cadence an " open " one. [On the whole subject of cadences, 
see Book IIJ, above, p. 92, and " Musical Statics/ 5 p. 83.] 

Ex. 4. KEY D. 
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179. Approach to Tonic Cadence.— The sense of conclusive- 
ness^ in the Tonic Cadence is very much increased if the Sub 
dominant chord is used in the approach to it. There is no 
" bond " between the chords of Subdomiuant and Dominant, — 
that is, F and S in the Major Mode, R and se M in the Minor 
Mode. But in the close of a line it is important that the whole 
key should be felt by the ear, and in this case the chord of the 
Underfifth often comes in close contact with that of the Overfifth 
in their approach to the Tonic. The Subdominant and Dominant 
thus come, like two subordinate rulers from opposite parts of the 
Empire, to do homage to their sovereign. See Ex. 5. 



Ex. 5. KEY D. 
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U9b. Broken Chords. — In music for in- 
struments, especially those which are 
struck or plucked like the pianoforte, 
harp, &c, which make up by their ra- 
pidity for their want of fulness of tone, 
the chords, instead of having" their tones 
straight one above the other, are broken 
and distributed over a whole measure or 
part of a measure. See above, p. 115. 
In analysing the harmony of such chords 
the distributed tones— the nieces of the 
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broken chord — should be pushed together 
against the beginning of the measure or 
half measure. Thus, in Ex. 6, the chord 
of the first measure is D, and the second 
and fourth pulses are not D6, because the 
ear in this rapid music still feels the Root 
of the chord which has just been struck. 
In Ex. 7, for the same reason, the chord 
'So and not S6 will be heard in the third 
pulse of the second measure. Ex. 6 
shows what is called the Rhythmical 
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Ex. 7. KEY D. 
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THIRD STEP. 

Positions of Chords. Effects of Positions. Apologies for 

Inverted Positions. 

ISO. Positions of Chords.— Very much of the effect of a 
chord depends upon the tone which is placed in the Bass, partly 
because the Bass is, next to the highest part, the most important 
part in a tune, and partly for other reasons which Philosophy 
explains to us. "When the Root is in the Bass we say the chord 
is in its a position, which we indicate (when necessary) thus, Da 
or Fa or Sa. When the Third is in the Bass, we say the chord 
is in its b position, which we indicate thus, Db, Fb, S6. "When 
the Fifth is in the Bass, we say that the chord is in its c position, 
which we indicate thus, Dc, Fc, Sc. When the dissonating 
Seventh is in the Bass we, in the same way, mark the chord as 
in the d position, and when any other dissonance is in the Bass, 
as in the e position. When a chord name is not followed by 
either of these letters, the chord is understood to be in the a 



The " normal state " (above, p. 276) is a close a 
In Exs. 8 and 9 we have cases of Dc, Db, and F&. 



position, 
position. 



1806. Inversions.— The positions 6, c, 
and d are sometimes called Inversions. 
Thus, b would be the first inversion, c the 



second, and d the third. For the use of 
the word "position," see below," p. 291. 



181. Effect of Positions,— In Major chords the a position 
is acknowledged to be by far the most effective. In its closest 
form it is composed of two sweet Thirds and one binding Fifth, 



EXCUSES FOR THE INVERTED POSITIONS 
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It is clear, strong, and full. The b position is not so " sonorous." 
In its olosest form it has only one sweet Third and a negative 
Fourth. The c position is decidedly unsonorous. In its closest 
form it has the negative Fourth starting from the Bass itself. 



1815. Statics. — It may be seen from the 
diagram, p. 283, that when d is in the 
Bass of the D chord (and we take this as 
an example of the a position of other 
Major chords) its first six partials can do 
nothing but fall in with the higher tones 
of the chord and strengthen them ; that 
when m is in the Bass, its third partial 
would dissonate against d in the second 
octave above it, and its fifth partial 
against s in the third octave ; and that 
when s is in the Bass, its third partial 



would dissonate against both d and m in 
the second octave above, and its fifth 
partial strongly against d in the third 
octave. Moreover, this c position often 
has a Fourth between Bass and Tenor, 
which produces other partial dissonance 
(see above, p. 283). For other reasons 
which lead composers to use the b and c 
positions only where there is some special 
excuse for them, see "Musical Statics," 
pp. 18, 39, 45, 47. 



182. Apologies for the c Position. —The commonest use 
of the c position in Major chords is that of Dc in the approach to 
Tonic Cadences. It has the apology that it allows the Bass to 
move smoothly into the Dominant chord, that it prepares the ear, 
by its Bass tone, for that Dominant, and that it is often employed 
between the Subdominant and the Dominant as an implied bond. 
But so much like a dissonance is this felt to be that its d is often 
prepared and resolved. From Dc the Bass tone s generally 
moves thus | s : S but it sometimes moves thus | s : f and it can 
move thus |s :1. The c position is also much used in the chord 
of S or 7 S, giving r in the Bass when the Bass moves n r d or 
drn, and in the chord of F, giving d in the Bass, when the Bass 
moves d d d. 

This sense of dissonance in the c position leads composers to 
give its Bass tone a sort of " resolution," either by its continuance 
or by its moving stepwise into the next chord. The Bass never 
leaps from a c position except to another tone of the same chord. 
Two consecutive c positions sound very harshly to the ear. 
Hence it is that a c position cannot be approached by another c 
position. It can be approached stepwise from the a and b posi- 
tions of another chord, and by leap from the a and b positions of 
its own chord, and from the a position of another chord. 



183. Reasons for b Positions.— The b position is not nearly 
so unsonorous as the c position, and is freely used whenever it 
can help to make a smoother Bass, and especially when it 
promotes Contrary Motion with any of the other parts. [For 
Contrary Motion, see Book III, above, p. 97.] It has not the 
restrictions which attach to the c position, and two or more b 
positions are frequently heard consecutively, 

17 
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1835. Fundamental Bass.— Some of the 
old teachers required their pupils to write 
underneath the proper sounding Bass, 
which might he in the b, c, or d positions, 
a distinct stave with the " Boot" of each 
chord. This was called a Fundamental 
Bass. The words " Fundamental Chord " 
are sometimes used for a chord in the a 
position. 

lS3c. Figured Basses.— The old plan of 
indicating the chords without writing 
them in full was that of placing figures 
over or under the Bass part. The chord 
to be indicated was first placed in its 
closest position, and then the intervals of 
each tone, beginning with the highest, 
were counted from the Bass. In reading 
the result we read downwards. 

The a position in its closest form has 
one tone a Fifth from the Bass, another 
a Third from the Bass, and this would be 
called the " chord of 5, 3, which would 
be written as in Exs. 8 and 9. Except 
for some special reasons, however (see 
question 39 at close) the 5,3 is not written 
in full ; the 3 being sufficient (as in Exs. 
8 and 9), and it is quite usual to omit the 
figures (as in Exs. 10 and 11) just as we 
commonly omit the letter a in indicating 
the a position. 

The b position in its closest form has 
its highest tone a Sixth from the Bass, 
and its next a Third. It is, therefore, 
called the " chord of 6, 3," abbreviated 
"6." (See Exs. 8, 9, 11). 

In the same way the c position in its 
closest form has its highest tone a Sixth 
from the Bass, and its next a Fourth. It 
is called the " chord of " 6,4,— the 6 being 
placed above and the 4 below. (See Ex. 8.) 

On the same plan (that is, counting 
from the Bass, and using for abbreviation 
only the characteristic figures) a discord 
of the Seventh in the a position would be 
called " 8, 7, 5, 3," abbreviated " 7 ;" the 
same in the b position, "6, 5, 3," abbre- 
viated " 6, 5;" the same in the c position 
"6, 4, 3," abbreviated "4, 3;" and the 
same in the d position "6, 4, 2," abbre- 
viated "4, 2." 



A discord of the Fourth in the a posi- 
tion would be called the " chord of 5, 4," 
abbreviated " 4 ;" the same in the c posi- 
tion "7, 4," without abbreviation; the 
same in the e position "5, 2." The Third 
is omitted in these discords, so that there 
is no b position. For the figuring of the 
doubled dissonances, and other particu- 
lars, see Ques. 42, 46, 48, 57, 58, 60, and 71. 

Those who may wish to play from old 
scores, like many of Purcell's, in which 
the harmony is indicated only by means 
of figured Basses, should learn this sys- 
tem of notation. It also still lingers in 
some of the Government and University 
Examinations, but it is being gradually 
abandoned by the best teachers of Ger- 
many and England as an instrument for 
teaching Harmony. "Weber, Schneider, 
Biehter, and others, adopt plans similar 
to our own, and Professor Macfarren 
sometimes uses, and always recommends, 
the a, &, c to indicate positions or inver- 
sions. The chief defect of the figured 
Basses, for teaching purposes, is that they 
do not promptly and directly indicate the 
key relation of their chord, which, especially 
in modern Harmony, is the most import- 
ant of its qualities. Thus, for example, 
a chord of 6, 4 may be on the Tonic, when 
(as will be seen above) it commonly has 
one apology ; or on the Dominant, when 
it has another ; or on the Subdominant, 
where its habits are again different. It 
is true that the chord relation may be 
found out by studying the Bass note, and 
looking before and after, but what we 
want for teaching purposes is a clear and 
direct indication of the principal thing. 
Hence it is that our Tonic Sol-fa students, 
when they go in for examinations in which 
the figured Basses are employed, always 
take a high place. They find that they 
possess an immense advantage in having 
had the use, while they were going 
through the process of' learning to under- 
stand Harmony and think about it, of a 
clear and definite notation. This nota- 
tion still remains their thinking instrument, 
and enables them to handle figured Basses 
or any other complex and inefficient nota- 
tion of Harmony which may come in their 
way. 



184 Crowning of Chords. — The effect of a chord depends 
much upon the tone which is in the highest part. 'Next in 
importance to the question, " Which tone is in the Bass ? " comes 
the question, " "Which tone is in the air ? " When the Eoot is in 
the highest part, we say that the chord has its first crowniug, 
which we indicate thus D 1 , R 1 , &c, and call D-firsfc, E-firsfc, &c. 
When the Third is in the highest part, we say that the chord has 
its third crowning, which we indicate thus D 3 , E 3 , &c., and 
call D -third, R-third, &c. When the Fifth is in the highest part, 
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we say that the chord has its fifth crowning, wnich we indicate 
thus D 5 , R 5 , Ac, and call D-fifth, K-fifth, &c. These distinctions 
are especially valuable when we come to study the closes of 
musical lines. 

1846. The Word " Position."— In some 
books the word "position" is used to 
indicate what tone is at the top or 
*' crowning " of the chord, while in 
ethers it is used, as we use it, to indicate 
what tone is at the bottom. We pre- 
ferred this latter use of the word, be- 
cause we required a set of names and 
signs which would include the first posi- 
tion as well as the inversions. Dr. Day 
and Dr. Macfarren, without knowing of 
our nomenclature, adopted the same plan. 
Dr. Hullah uses the term "position" in 
the sense in which we use the word " dis- 
tribution." 
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Ex. 11. key G. 
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FOURTH STEP. 

The Cadence on the Dominant. Approaches to the Tonic 

a.nd Dominant Cadences. Weak-pulse Cadences. Consecutive 

Fifths and Octaves. Ill- appro ached Fifths and Octaves. 

False-relation. 

185. Cadence on the Dominant. — The progression of Tonic 
to Dominant in the close of a line brings together the two chief 
chords of the mode, and so asserts the key, but places the "chord 
of motion " where the Tonic cadence placed the " chord of rest." 
It forms, therefore, a cadence of expectancy, and is very useful as 
a contrasting cadence with that on the Tonic. The " perfect S 
cadence " is sometimes entered by Db instead of D. 



186. Approaches to the Tonic and Dominant Cadences.— 

The composer looks beforehand, and always plans for his cadence, 
or we may say that having fixed his cadence, he looks back and 
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sees how it may be approached. The cadence being that part of 
the music on which the ear naturally rests, is very smoothly and 
carefully approached, especially in the motion of the Bass. 

In approaching the Tonic cadence, P and Dc enables us to 
have the Bass :f |S :s |d— Db permits |n :f (S :s |d, or 
:P1 |f :s |d» and the use of 7 Sc enables us to have the Bass 
|d :r |n :f |s :s |d. The chord F6 gives us the Bass :1 js :s |d. 

In approaching the Cadence on the Dominant, S6 or 7 S6 
gives us the Bass |t| :d |S|, Db supplies us with |d :n |S, this 
with Sc or 7 Sc gives us :n |r :d |S. The chord ~Fb gives us 
|1, :d |8 { . 

187. Weak-pulse Cadences. — These are cadences in which 
the last chord is on a weak pulse. They correspond with what in 
poetry is called a " double rhyme." The strong pulse just before 
them often has the semi-dissonant c position of the chord a Fifth 
below. Thus an accented Fc prepares the weak-pulse D cadence, 
and an accented Dc prepares the weak-pulse S cadence. Some- 
times decided dissonances are struck on the strong pulse and 
resolved on the weak. Occasionally the weak-pulse D cadence 
is prepared by S6 or 7 S6. The medium-pulse cadence is of the 
same kind as the weak-pulse cadence, only it is expanded. The 
chord which prepares it occupies the strong and weak pulse, and 
the cadence is closed on the medium pulse. 



188. Consecutive Octaves. — It is important that the "parts" 
or " voices " in music should be kept separate and distinct. 
When two parts coalesce in a unison or octave they are in danger 
of losing their individuality. This danger is increased when tivo 
such octaves or unisons occur consecutively. It is, therefore, 
necessary, as a general rule, that no two parts should move- in 
octaves to the next chord. 



1SS6. The "Doubling of Parts'' is never- 
theless allowed by the ear in orchestral 
and pianoforte, and sometimes vocal com- 
positions, -when one part runs with another 
in octaves or unison simply to strengthen it> 
and having no pretensions to independ- 
ence. 

188c. More noticeable are these "Oc- 
taves," and, therefore, worse in effect — 
1st, when they occur between the extreme 
or outer parts ; 2nd, when the two parts 
have stepwise motion, there being no 
bond between the chords ; and 3rd, when 
one of the Octaves (especially when the 
second of them) is on a strong pulse. 

188d. Less noticeable are these " Oc- 
taves "—1st, when they are hetween inner 
parts, or between an inner and an outer 
part ; 2nd, when the Octaves are in con- 
trary motion— that is, when one occurs as 



an Octave and the other as a Double 
Octave, or Fifteenth, especially when the 
chords are the Tonic with Dominant, 
or Subdominant, which have a strong 
" bond " between them ; 3rd, when in 
slow music, one Octave is at the end of 
one line or section and the other at the 
beginning of the next. 

18S«. The effect is removed when any 
consonance comes between " the Octaves," 
though it be only a " bye-tone " or " se- 
condary chord." See below, p. 306. But 
a dissonant stepwise "passing-tone" or 
"guiding-tone" (see below, p. 316) rather 
draws attention to the consecutives than 
lessens their effect ; and even the inter- 
position of a Horizontal Forestroke (see 
below, p. 316) only delays the affect of 
consecutives, does not obliterate them. 
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189. Ill-approached Octaves.— Even a single Octave or 
unison between any two parts has a tendency to obliterate the 
idea of separateness of parts. There should, therefore, be some- 
thing in the motion of the parts to sustain that idea. When an 
Octave is approached by contrary or oblique motion, the very 
difference of motion in the two parts suggests the idea of separate- 
ness, and counteracts the " obliterating Octave." But when it is 
approached by similar motion, the ear is generally puzzled, and 
unable to follow the parts. Such an Octave is called an ill- 
approached Octave. 



139b. Exception. — Even in similar mo- 
tion, however, when the upper part moves 
a little step or a step, while the other 
takes a great leap, as a Fourth or Fifth, 



the separateness of parts is still marked 
to the ear. A common illustration of this 
last case occurs in Tonic cadences where 
t goes to d\ and s\ to d. 



190. Consecutive Fifths— The Perfect Fifth stands next to 
the Octave in its blending power (see above, pp. 5, 6), and, there- 
fore, when two parts come together with only a Fifth between 
them there is something o£ the same tendency to coalescence and 
obliteration of parts. And to this is added a certain hardness of 
effect which makes it undesirable that there should be anything 
in the motion of the parts to attract attention to the Fifth. 
This effect is greatly increased when there are two Fifths 
consecutively. It is true that cases may be shown in classic 
writers where the composer introduces consecutive Fifths in- 
tentionally for some harsh effect, just as violent unprepared 
discords are introduced. It is also true that in pianoforte music 
in which the tones are not continuous, but light and quick, 
consecutive Fifths and Octaves are sometimes found. But as a 
general rule, consecutive Fifths (between two parts and in two 
consecutive chords) which though they blend less than the 
Octave, are hard and staring in their effect, are carefully avoided 
in all good writing. 



1905. Organ Stops.— This does not pre- 
vent the use of the stops called the 
Principal, Twelfth and Fifteenth (which 
give the Octave, Octave-fifth, and Double- 
octave of every tone) on the organ, or 
corresponding arrangements in an orches- 
tra ; because these stops on the organ, 
or higher instruments in the band, only- 
act as artificial harmonics or "partials," 
— that is, as a means of enriching and 
strengthening the quality of the tone. 

190c. More noticeable are these conse- 
cutive Fifths, and, therefore, worse in 
effect, like consecutive Octaves — 1st, when 
they occur between the extreme or outer 
parts; 2nd, when the two parts have 
stepwise motion, there being no bond 
between the chords ; and 3rd, when one 
of the Fifths (especially when the second 
of them) is on a strong pulse. 



190i. Less noticeable are these conse- 
cutive Fifths, bike consecutive Octaves— 
1st, when they are between inner parts, oi 
between an inner and an outer part ; 2nd, 
when the Fifths are in contrary motion- 
that is, when one occurs as a Fifth and 
the other as an Octave-fifth or Twelfth. 
This is especially the case when the chords 
are the Tonic with Dominant and Sub- 
dominant, that is when the progression is 
otherwise very good, — the chords having 
a strong "bond'* between them; 3rd, 
when, in slow music, one Fifth is at the 
end of one line or section, and the other 
at the heginning of the next. 

190«. The effect is removed when any 
consonance comes between " the Fifths," 
though it be only a " bye-tone " or " se- 
condary-chord." See below, p. 306-7. But 
a dissonant stepwise " passing-tone " oi 
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"guiding-tone" (see below, p. 316) rather 
draws attention to the consecutives than 
lessens their effect; and even the inter- 
position of a Horizontal Forestroke (see 
below, p. 316) only delays the effect of 
consecutives, does not obliterate them. 

190/. Unequal Fifths. — Consecutive 
Fifths, one of which is Perfect and the 
other Imperfect, are culled Unequal 
Fifths. The Imperfect Fifth can rarely 
precede the Perfect Fifth, because t, to/ 
or se to r 1 almost always form part of the 
Dominant Seventh chord, and the Seventh 
(/ or r) in that chord must nearly always 
go down. The exception is in the case 
named above, p. 2S6, when the Seventh 
is in the progression ?Sc Db or 7sej/ c Lb. 



The Imperfect Fifth may follow the Per- 
fect Fifth (though not between the outer 
or extreme pails) without offending the 
ear, thus — 
key F. 

But when the Imperfect Fifth is not a part 
of the Dominant Seventh, but Root and 
Fifth of the Minor Supertonic, it is not 
pleasant to hear it either preceding or 
following the Tonic, thus — 

key G. 
rim' ;f :m' 



Utti 



191. Ill-approached Fifths.— Even a single Fifth between 
the outer parts has a partially obliterating and manifestly harden- 
ing effect. There should, therefore, be something in the motion 
of the parts not only to sustain the idea of separateness of parts, 
but also to distract attention from the hardness of the Fifth. 
Contrary and oblique motion do both these things ; and Fifths 
should always be approached by them. An approach to a Fifth 
by similar motion draws attention to the Fifth— the very thing to 
be avoided. Even in similar motion, however, when the top part 
moves a step or a little step, and the "bond " between the chords 
is otherwise good, these ill-approached Fifths may be allowed by 
the ear. 

1915. Bidden or Covered Consecutives. — 
The old theorists had a notion that ill— 
* approached Octaves and Fifths were ob- 
jected to because in moving to them by 
similar motion the ear might imagine 
that it passed through a shadowy Octave 
or Fifth before it reached the real one. 
These imagined Octaves or Fifths were 
well called "hidden" or "covered" con- 
secutives. Dr. Marx and other good 
writers abandon this theory, but allow 
that great care must be taken in ap- 
proaching a Fifth or an Octave. 

191c. Ill-approached Fourths. — Even a 
Fourth (or an Eleventh) when accented 
and between the outer parts is too hard 
and definite to be approached by similar ' 



See 



motion— too much like a Fifth. 
" How to Observe," p. 22. 

19lrf. Broken Chords and Consecutives. 
— Consecutives are heard between broken 
chords (see above, p. 287; as well as be- 
tween the unbroken chords. The pro- 
gression of one arpeggio chord to the 
next must be closely watched, and the 
chords treated as though their tones were 
struck at the same time and not broken. 

191e. Accents and Consecutives. — Fine 
ears are annoyed by consecutives betwecu 
adjacent strong or medium accents. Thus 
in Ex. 7, if the melody of the first pulse 
were s, the consecutives between Bass 
and melody of the first and fourth pulses 
would be felt, and should be avoided. 



192. False (or Cross) Relation of Parts.— When there arc 
two successive tones, one of which is altered (that is, raised or 
lowered a chromatic semi-tone, see above, p. 9) from the other, 
they should occur in the same part. If one of these tones occurs 
in one part and the other in a different part, the mind is puzzled, 
having its attention distracted from the steady flow of a particular 
part by the setting up of a misleading relation with some other 
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parb. This is called a " false" or " cross " relation. When, there- 
fore, we have such progressions as f f e and f e f or t ta and ta t 
or s se and se S they must be in the same part. 



192b. Exceptions.— It is agreed on all 
hands that an intermediate chord does 
not prevent the ill-effect on the ear of 
this " false-relation." But the best 
masters allow a great many exceptions 
to this rule of "false relation." Indeed 
it is plain that "whatever makes one or 
both of the parts very smooth and flow- 
ing, so preventing confusion, — or what- 
ever distracts attention, and so prevents 
the " false relation " being noticed, will 
tend to excuse such occurrences. Thus, 
1st, when the " false relation" occurs be- 
tween the end of one phrase and the be- 
ginning of another, the very separateness 
of the phrases breaks the sense of rela- 
tion. 2nd, When one of the two tones 
is doubled in its own chord, and has in 
one case the proper progression of " the 
two tones in the same part," the true re- 
lation covers the false. 3rd, When one of 
the parts moves stepwise, and especially 
when it approaches the last chord by the 
smooth little step (as fm, I se, s fe), this 
smooth connectedness of one part pre- 
vents its being* confused with another, 
even by " false relation." .4th, When the 
second of the two tones forms the entry 
of a new voice (thus acting as a distrac- 
aon) the "false relation" is less disagree- 
able. 5th, When the second of the two 
cones is a dissonance, this distraction of 
dissonance is sometimes allowed as an 
excuse. The student may analyse the 
cases given by Macf arren, Bichter, Stainer 
and Saroni. 
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FIFTH STEP. 

Imperfect Tonic Cadences. Plagal Cadences. Imperfect 

Dominant Cadences. Subdominant Cadences. 

193. Imperfect Tonic Cadences -When in a Tonic cadence 

the Tonic chord is approached in the Bass stepwise, or is itseli 

taken in the b position, thus :r id, :t, |d, :f In, :r |n, we call the 

cadence imperfect. In analysis we mark all cadences in which 

the Pass tone is approached stepwise by a dot placed over the 

chord name— I) T)b, S &b, &c. 



193&. Perfect and Imperfect. — These 
words are very variously used in relation 
to cudences. For the use of our own 
pupils we have endeavoured to aihx a 
definite meaning to them. But they 
should bear in mind that while the ca- 
dence in which the Dominant moves to 
the Tonic (having its Root both iu Air 



and Bass) is commonly called the Perfect 
cadence, the cadence on the Dominant is 
often called "the Imperfect cadence," 
and sometimes "the half -close." They 
should also remember that many other 
" closes of lines" which we call cadences, 
would be called by some theorists "avoid- 
ed cadences." See above, p. 79, par. GGc- 
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PLAGAL AND IMPERFECT DOMINANT CADENCES. 
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194. Plagal Cadences.— When in a cadence on the Tonic, 
the Tonic chord is preceded by the Sub dominant instead of the 
Dominant, that cadence is called a Plagal cadence. This cadence 
is always more effective in its solemnity when the chord of the 
Dominant or Dominant Seventh (establishing the key) has 
occurred just before it. 

Ex. 18. KEY G. 
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195. Imperfect Dominant Cadences.— When in a Dominant 
cadence the Dominant chord is approached in the Bass stepwise 
or is itself taken in the b position, thus :1 |s, :f |S, :d |t, 
:1| |t|, we call the cadence imperfect. In all these cases, except 
that of :d |t|, the Dominant chord will be entered, not from the 
Tonic, but from some other chord, such as F, Ft, R6, and L. 



Ex. 19. KEY G. 



Ex. 20. KEY F. 



Ex. 21. KEY G. 



Ex. 22. key G. 
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196. Subdominant Cadences.— The Cadence moving from 
Tonic to Subdominant is called the Subdominant cadence. It 
does not well decide the key, and is only used in subordinate 
cadence-places. This cadence allows the Basses :d |f, :d |1 ( , 
•n |1, :s |f, and :n |f. 
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197. The Putting-together of Chords.— Most students of 
this book will be content if, when they see and hear a chord, 
they can give it its name and remember it. It is a book of Chord- 
Naming rather than of Harmony Analysis or Composition. But 
many students will desire to notice the manner in which the 
chords succeed one another, and the manner in which the "parts" 
are made to flow. In public examinations also, students are some- 
times required to put chords together — to work little composition 
exercises — in order to show that they know the nature of the 
chords themselves. We, therefore, give below brief hints on the 
putting-together of chords. 



197&. What to do.— If " what to do " is 
properly attended to, "what not to do" 
will need very little attention. 

1st. Decide the " cadence relations " 
you will use. See above, pp. 91 to 96. 
And in harmonizing each section work up 
towards the chosen cadence. In other 
words, work hack from that cadence, 
making sure all the approaches to it. 

2nd. In your early attempts decide the 
melody of the outer parts (Soprano and 
Bass) before attending- to the inner parts. 
In doing this you will also decide the 
chords to be used. These decisions must 
be subject to alteration afterwards if the 
inner parts require it. 

3rd. In choosing your chords prefer 
always the Tonic, the Dominant or the 
Subdominant, because these are the three 
great chords of the key, which in modern 
music must always be clearly impressed 
on the mind. 



4th. To promote smoothness in the Bass 
use, in moderation, the b and c positions 
of the three principal chords {see above, 
p. 289), and for convenience in this and 
the other parts, use what we shall j>re- 
sently call the "substitutional" chords. 

5th. Obey the rules of doubling and 
omission on p. 278. 

* 6th. Obey " fixed progressions," such 
as that of the Dominant and the Domi- 
nant Seventh chords (above, p. 286), that 
of the Bass in c positions (above, p. 289), 
and that of all dissonances and chromatic 
resolutions. See below, pp. 325, 344. 

7th. Bond your chords, and if possible 
in the same part. See above, p. 279. 

8th. Keep your parts quiet, that is, as 
a general rule, let them move to the near- 
est tone in the next chord. Next to the 
"bond" this stepwise motion of the parts 
is the most powerful means of making 
the ear feel the connection of the chords. 
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"WHAT TO DO— WHAT NOT TO DO. 



9th. When for the sake of strength one 
or two of the ports leap in bold interval?, 
it is all the more necessary that the other 
parts should hold on the same tone or 
move stepwise. 

10th. In arranging the relative motion 
of your parts if two move in similar mo- 
tion, let the others have contrary or 
oblique motion or both. This gives a 
welcome variety, and keeps the parts 
distinct. 

11th. Let your chords be well distri- 
buted for the voices. See above, p. 277. 

12th. Give to the melody of each "voice" 
variety of pitch, always well within its 
own range. This will relieve both voice 
and ear. In order to do this the young 
composer will have to learn "where he 
is " both in absolute pitch and in compass 
of voice. He will have to apply his Sol- 
fa syllables mentally to the scale on p. 22, 
above. He will .thus gradually and very 
soon come to have this scale printed on 
his mind's eye. His knowledge of the 
registers of his own voice will help him 
to remember pitch. 

13th. In approaching transition, choose 
your "transmutation chord" carefully. 
See below, p. 309. 

11th. In making your " responses" (see 
above, p. 99) take care that period answers 
to period rather than merely section to 
section. 

197c. What to avoid.— Some of the fol- 
lowing negative rules are only repetitions, 
in another form, of the positive ones 
above ; and others will be quite unneces- 
sary if the above rules are carefully 
obeyed. 

* 15th. Avoid any strong cadence pro- 
gression, like that of the Dominant 
Seventh in the a position to the Tonic 
except in a cadence. See above, p. 2S7. 

16th. Avoid doubling the Thirds of 
Slajor chords in their b positions except 
with the apology of contrary motion. 
See above, p. 278. 

17th. Avoid too many consecutive b and 
c positions (see above, p. 2S9), and too 
many consecutive Minor chords. See be- 
low, p. 299. 

* ISth. Avoid the progression Ea to Da. 
See below, p. 210. 

* 19th. Avoid "consecutive" and other- 
wise ill-approached Fifths and Octaves. 
See above, pp. 292, 293, 294. The young 
composer in order to test his work by this 
and the following rules should go through 
every part along with every other part, 
and see that all is right. He should first 



take the two most important parts — the 
outer parts, generally S. and B. Then 
he should take the T. with the B, and the 
C. with the B ; after that, the C. with the 
S. and the T. with the S. ; and lastly, the 
two inner parts together. The process 
will at first seem tedious to him, but he 
will soon pass through it quickly, and it 
will help to form the invaluable habit of 
noticing the relation of parts to each 
other. A somewhat quicker plan is to 
put a pencil mark against the Fifth of 
each chord in succession, and then if two 
successive pencil marks are found in the 
same "part," the student looks out for 
consecutive Fifths. And again to go 
through the chords noticing the doubled 
notes, marking (with a different pencil 
markl the higher (or if you prefer it, the 
"tower ) of the two, and when two such 
pencil marks are found successively in 
the same "part," the student looks out 
for consecutive Octaves. The commonest 
danger of consecutive Fifths is when the 
Root of a chord is a step above or below 
that of the preceding chord, as in the 
progressions Fa to Sa, R£ to Dc, or Da to 
Ita. The student will, therefore, watch 
for these cases. 

* 20th. Avoid leaping from the c position. 
See above, p. 2S9. 

21st. Avoid Thirds from the Bass, 
especially when low in pitch. See above, 
p. 277. 

22nd. Avoid unmelodic progressions 
See above, p. 8. 

* 23rd. Avoid false relation. See above, 
p. 294. 

* 24th. Avoid carrying the parts out of 
range for the voice or instrument in- 
tended. You may as well not write music 
at all, as write music that cannot be easily 
sung or played. 

25th. Avoid the crossing or interlacing 
of parts, except for special effect, and 
where the crossing can be managed with- 
out confusing the two parts. With the 
same view of keeping the parts distinct, 
it is important not to write a note in one 
part which is higher than the previous 
note of a higher part, or lower than the 
previous note of a lower part. Thus, if 
the Contralto has f while the previous 
Soprano has m, or if the Tenor has l\ 
when the previous Bass has d, there will 
be a confusion of parts. 

Note that some of the above rules are 
more imperative than others. Thus, for 
example, Nos. 6, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 
must be obeyed absolutely, and Nos. 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 17, 21, 25, must sometimes 
give way to them. 
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SIXTH STEP. 

Minor Chords : thsir Substitutional Character. The Habits 

of the Minor Sutertonic Chord. The Seventh on the Supek- 

tonic. The Fourth on the Dominant. The Coupled Fourth 

and Seventh on the Dominant. The Supertonic Cadence. 

198, Minor Common Chords.— Of the common chords (see 
above, p. 276) those which have their Minor Thirds below are 
called Minor common chords, or Minor chords. There are three 
such chords in the common scale. One on 1, consisting of 1 ( d_ri ; 
one on n, consisting of n S t ; and one on r. consisting of r f 1. 



199. Unsonorousness of Minor Chords.— The Minor chord 
is like the Major in having in its closest form " two sweet Thirds 
and a binding Fifth," but it has the less sweet of the two Thirds 
in the more noticeable places, and its sonorousness is not so 
sweet and full as that of the Major chords. There is little 
difference in this respect between its a and b positions, but its c 
position is so unsonorous that it is very rarely used. In all the 
Minor chords the Third is doubled freely, and this strengthened 
sweetness somewhat counterbalances the natural unsonorousness 
of the chord. 



1996. Statics. — By referring to the dia- 
gram on p. 283, the reader will easily see 
that the Third of a Minor chord (say d 
in the chord of L) throws up a strong 
"third partial" against its Root in a 
higher Octave, and that the Root has its 
"fifth partial" dissonant. This makes 
it about on a par with the b position of a 
Major chord. The doctrine of simplicity- 
of ratio (above, p. 276) also shows the 
inferiority of a Minor chord. In a Major 



chord while the Root vibrates 400 times, 
the Third vibrates 500 times, and the 
Fifth COO times ; but in Minor chords, 
while the Root and the Fifth are the 
same, the Third introduces the less simple 
ratio of 480 vibrations. How the doctrines 
of "coincidences" and of "differentials" 
as well as of " partials " strengthen theso 
views may be seen in " Musical Statics," 
pp. 18, 39, 45 to 47. 



200. The Substitutional Use of Minor Chords— Except 
in the Minor Mode itself, the Minor chords are used, partly 
indeed for variety of effect, but chiefly as occasional and con- 
venient substitutes for the Major chords. That is, the Tonic (D), 
the Dominant (S), and Subdominant (F), form the framework of 
the key which, especially in modern music, is always kept in 
mind. But for variety of effect and for smoothness of parts the 
less sonorous Minor chords are sometimes used instead of them 
in various places and in certain ways. 

201. The Substitutional Chord Rah.— The substitutional 
chord most used in the Major Mode is that on the grave form of 
the second of the scale, which we call Hah. See above, p. 7. The 
mental effect of this chord corresponds with that of its Root, and 
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THE SUPERTONIC SEVENTH. 



Rah has something more of seriousness in its rousing effect than 
Ray. If F is called the serious chord (see above, p. 280) B may 
be called the semi- serious. 

Two of its tones are the same as those in the chord F, and 
it is often used both in its a and b positions in the places in 
which F would otherwise be found, especially in the approach to 
cadences. Moreover, when F wonld be followed by S, R is a very 
valuable substitute on account of its supplying a bond to S in 
the tone r. See above, p. 279. 



201&. Illustrations.— If in the following 
cases the student will try to replace the 
chord F wherever he finds R, he will soon 
discover the reasons why It was substi- 
tuted. It may be that there is a r in the 
Air which needs to be harmonized with- 
out wholly throwing away the Subdomi- 
nant effect in approaching a cadence. 



See above, p. 287, and Ex. 28. It may be 
that the mental effect of the tone rah is 
wanted in the Bass. See Ex. 30. Or it 
is simply a smoother Bass or other part 
which is required. See Ex. 29. See 
other examples in "How to Observe," 
pp. 23 to 26. 



202. The Seventh on the Supertonic. — Next to the Domi- 
nant Seventh (see above, p. 286) the dissonance most used in 
modern music is the Seventh on the Supertonic. That is d 
against r in the Major Mode, and 1 against t in the Minor Mode. 
These dissonances are good because their percussion is against 
the Root of the chord, and their resolution is on the Dominant. 
It is very often a primary dissonance ; its percussion is commonly 
on the stroug pulse, and when it occurs on the weak pulse its 
resolution is delayed. See above, p 285. It is probably for these 
reasons that it always has the best preparation — the horizontal. 

7 R is especially valuable as a substitutional chord for F 
because its dissonance supplies a bond between three chords. 
See above, p. 285. Probably on this account it is generally pre- 
ferred to R wherever R would occur on the strong pulse. 



202&. Added Sixth.— Professor Mac- 
farren and Dr. Stainer describe R as the 
common chord of the Supertonie, and 
Riehter as a "secondary triad" on the 
same. 'R is called by Richter, as by us, 
the chord of the Seventh on the Super- 
tonic. Dr. Stainer (imagining an unheard 
Root and Third) ealls it the second in- 
version of the Dominant Eleventh . Dr. 
Macfarren calls it, when horizontally pre- 
pared and resolved on S, a chord of the 
Seventh, but when it is unprepared and 
resolves on 7 S or on D, he calls it the 
second inversion of the Dominant Elev- 
enth. Professor Ouseley says, " Let it 
be assumed . . that it is derived from 
two Roots, the Dominant and the Super- 
tonic." Old writers called it the ehord of 
the Added Sixth; imagining the Root to 
be / and the r (not the prepared and re- 
solved d) to be the dissonance. 
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THE DOMINANT FOURTH. 
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203. The Fourth on the Dominant.— Next, in common 
usage, to the chord of the Seventh on the Dominant and that 
of the Seventh on the Super tonic, is the chord of the Fourth on 
the Dominant. That is, the dissonance of d against r in four-S 
( 4 S) in the Major Mode, and that of 1 against t in four-ill ( 4 M) 
in the Minor Mode. The Third of the chord is necessarily omitted 
in the Percussion, but it immediately re-appears in the Eesolu- 
tion ; for 4 S resolves upon S. But this resolution is sometimes 
" delayed." See p. 285. The chord of the Fourth on the Domi- 
nant is " self-resolved." This chord is not so common as that of 
7 K, probably because its resisting tone is the Fifth of the chord 
instead of the strong Root. Its percussion is very often primary 
and on the strong pulse. Probably for these reasons it always 
has the horizontal preparation. 



2035. Suspended Fourth and Dominant 
Eleventh.— Dr. Macfarren calls 4 S, hori- 
zontally prepared, a Suspended Fourth. 
Richter also calls it " a suspension before 
the Third " — supposing that the d is 
"hung over" or suspended from the 
last chord. By suspensions are meant 
horizontally prepared dissonances. Dr. 
Stainer calls the same chord (prepared or 
unprepared) 11 chord of the Dominant 
Eleventh. An Eleventh is a Fourth an 
Octave higher, but as there is no necessity 
for the dissonance to stand at such a dis- 
tance from the Boot, we prefer to call it 
a Fourth. 
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SEVENTH STEP. 



Diminished Chords. The Chord ox the Leading Tone. It* 

Substitutional Habits. The Seventh on the Leading Tone 

va the Major Mode. The Chord on the Subuediant in the 

Major Mode. Its Substitutional and Cadential Habits. 



204. Diminished Chords.— The common chords were defined 
(above, p. 276) as containing, in their normal position, a Major 
and a Minor Third, included within a Perfect Fifth. There are 
chords less acceptable than the common chords, which contain 
two Minor Thirds included within an Imperfect (or Diminished) 
Fifth. See above, p. 11 and 8. These are called Diminished 
Chords. They are found on t (with the tones t r f ) in the Major 
Mode, and on se (with the tones se t r) in the Minor Mode. 



2046. Bah and Ray—In the Minor 
Mode the Second of the common scale 
generally takes the form of rah. This 



makes the interval se up to rah the same 
as t up to /—that is, twenty-seven com- 
mas. 



205. The Diminished Chord T.— The chord T has a strong 
"partial dissonance" (see above, p. 7) ^especially in ^ its a 
position. It is principally used iu its b position. Its a position is 
seldom employed except in three-part harmony — in any harmony 
where the Seventh is added — and in " Sequences." Its c position 
is rarely employed. It has a freer progression than 7 S. As its 
f does not dissonate against a s it is not obliged to go down. It 
may move upward, and rarely it leaps, but care must be taken to 
avoid consecutives. With the same care, it may also be freely 
doubled. Its r naturally prefers the smooth resolutions to d or n, 
but it can leap upward or downward. These are reasons why 
T6 is sometimes preferred to 7 Sc. 



206. Substitutional Habits of T. — T6 is a convenient sub- 
stitutional chord for 7 Sc, and it is used in most of the favourite 
places of that chord, as when the Bass moves m r d, f r d. In 
the narrow three-part harmony, Ta is sometimes used instead of 
7 S6, as when the Bass moves t| d, and Tc instead of 1 Sd. When- 
ever it is practicable, 7 Sc is stronger and better than Tb ; but Tt 
is used for securing smoothness of parts. 



20Gb. First Inversion of Dominant Se- 
venth.— Riehter calls Ta (much as we do) 
the "Diminished Triad." Dr. Stainer calls 
it in one place the first inversion of the 
Dominant Seventh with omitted Boot, but 



Dr. Macfarren does not recognize Ta ex- 
cept in sequence, and then does not name 
it. Tb would be the second inversion on 
the same omitted Root. 



THE SUBTONTC SEVENTH. 
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Ex. 38. key G. 
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Ex. 39. key G, S.S.C. 
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207. The Seventh on the Leading-tone.— Next in im- 
portance to the dissonances already named (see above, pp. 286 
and 300) is the dissonance of the Seventh on the Leading-tone in 
the Major Mode, — that is, 1 against t. The dissonance is 
generally tertiary or even quaternary in degree (see above, 
p. 281), and it most commonly occurs with t in the Bass and 1 
in the highest part. With this distant " degree " of dissonance 
the discord is commonly unprepared and placed on a strong 

?ulse, but it also occurs in closer degrees and on the weak pulse, 
n these cases it is commonly prepared, sometimes obliquely, but 
also, especially in the Bass, horizontally. The unsonorous a 
position of this chord T, which is so little used without the 
dissonance, is freely employed with it. 



207b. Added Ninth or Dominant Major 
Ninth. — Richter calls 'T (much as we do) 
the chord of the Seventh on the seventh 
degree of the scale. Drs. Macfarren and 
Stainer call it the "first inversion of the 
Dominant Major Ninth," on an omitted 
Root. Dr. Ouseley calls it the " first in- 
version of the chord of the added Ninth." 
He supposes the Dominant to be the Root, 
but carefully shows how in nearly all the 
inversions the Root is " better away." 
Among these is the " fourth inversion of 
the added Ninth" — the harsh ^Td— which 
he thinks is made less harsh by resolving 
the Seventh on S before Be is struck. 
97 Sa with the. Boot occurs rarely in vocal 
music. See Ex. 165 to 169. The Ninth 
on Sa icithout the Seventh (which makes 
it not an "added Ninth") is not uncom- 
mon if horizontally prepared. See Ex. 
158. 
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208. The Substitutional Chord Lah.— The Minor chord 
Lah is freely used as a substitute for the Major chord Fb wher- 
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CHORD L. SURPRISE CADENCE. L CADENCE. 



ever n is wanted for an npper part instead of f ,— and frequently 
as a substitute for d whenever it is desirable to surprise the ear 
by causing S or 7 S or Tfc, which so commonly resolves on D, to 
move into L. This is not unfrequently done out of cadences. 
When it is done in a cadence, such a cadence is called the 
" surprise cadence" The chord L is also sometimes used inde- 
pendently (that is, not as a substitutional) when it is desired to 
put the tone 1 in the Bass, and to give it its most effective over- 
accompaniment. But in the Major Mode this chord is chiefly 
substitutional. In the Minor Mode it, of course, takes a very 
prominent and independent position. A Lah cadence (D to L) in 
the Major Mode is uncommon. 



2G8&. Examples.— 
Ex. 43. Comp. Ex. 9. 
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KEY C. 




208c. Minor Triad or Common Chord on 
Sixth of Key.— These are phrases by which 
the chord L is named. 



209. Bonding of Stepwise Chords. — There are three couples 
of chords in use, the roots of which are in stepwise relation. 
Thev are SL or LS, FS or SF, DR or RD. Of these, the first 
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couple (SL) is most used, and it is used both upward and down- 
ward. The second couple is, even in the upward progression 
(FS),_ less used than it used to be, and in the downward pro- 
gression (SF) is felt to be harsh, and is, therefore, very rarely 
employed. The third couple (DR) is sometimes used in the 
upward progression, but in the downward progression (RD) it 
produces so awkward an effect as to be generally forbidden. 
These facts correspond with Helmholtz's theory of an implied 
bond to the Tonic. For the chords S and L have between 
them three tones in common with the Tonic, while the chords 
F and S have only two tones in common with the Tonic, and 
the chords D and R present to our ears the Tonic itself in 
elope proximity to a chord which has no sort of bond with it. 
It is curious to notice, however, that these progressions are less 
objectionable when one or, better, both of the chords are in the 
b position. 

210. Exceptional Resolution of S and 7 S. — Of the 
irregular resolutions of S and 7 S the commonest are those into 
the chord of L above described. But out of cadences F6 is 
sometimes used (especially in old harmonies) when the tones s 1 
are wanted in the Bass. F<x is sometimes made to follow S when 
the tone 1 is wanted in one of the upper parts. The chords T 
and M are sometimes allowed to follow the chord S on a weak 
pulse when it is convenient for the smoothness of " some part " 
to omit the s in the case of T, or to use n instead of r in the 
case of M. The chords T or M are then felt by the ear as an 
irregular continuation of the chord S. If the progression S to 
R is found, there must be some apology of sequence or of fugal 
or other imitation to account for it. See lis. 146 and 148, " How 
to Observe." 



EIGHTH STEP. 

The Chord on the Mediant. Bye-tones. Consonant Passing- 
tones. Secondary Chords. 

211. The Chord on the Mediant— The chord on n in the 
Major Mode is very little used. The corresponding chord on d 
in the Minor is not used in truly Minor passages. This is not 
from any fault in themselves ; for M is as good a Minor chord 
and D as good a Major chord as can be made. It is because of 
their modal relation. The chords on the Tonic, Dominant, and 
Subdominant are, in modern music, those chiefly used, because 
they establish the Mode. The chords on the Supertonic, the 

w 
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Leading-tone, and the Submediant are chiefly used as convenient 
substitutes for these. But the chord on the Mediant is not 
wanted as a substitutional chord, and is rarely employed except 
with the apology of sequence (see above, p. 105) or contrasted 
motion. 



2116. Examples.— The "unmeaning" 
chord has the apology of sequence hi 
Ex. 50, and of double contrary motion in 
Ex. 51. In Ex. 52 it is used in the place 
of S going to L, and in that of cadential 
De. In these cases the ear doubts whether 
it does not hear the chord S ; we call it 

211c. Minor Triad or Common Chord on 
Third of Key.— These are phrases used to 
represent the chord M in the Major. Dr. 
Stainer calls it the chord of the Tonic 
Seventh. This name he gets by suppos- 
ing an omitted Root. 

Ex. 50. key G. Sequence. 
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212. The Weak Part of a Pulse.— The first part of a pulse 
even in weak pulses is much more emphatic than the second, and 
much more noticed by the ear. It is nevertheless important to 
notice what occurs even on the second part of a pulse. In this 
step we shall study the consonant tones which make their 
appearance on the second part of a pulse. 



213. Bye-tones. — A bye-tone is a tone of the same chord, 
but different from that just struck in the same part. Being con- 
sonant with the chord, and yet different from the last tone, it 
has power with the ear to prevent the effect of consecutives. 
When it comes between what would otherwise be objectionable 
consecutives, the bad effect is not felt. Bye-tones in the Bass 
alter the position of the chord, and their effect on the ear is 
stronger there than in any other part. We, therefore, propose in 
our analysis always to re-name a chord when it is put into a new 
position by a Bass bye-tone. 

213&. Examples. — In the first pulse of 
Ex. 53, s is a bye-tone. In the third 
pulse, s d and m are bye-tones ; and the 



m being in the Bass, we re-name the 
chord. 



CONSONANT INCIDENTALS. ANALYSIS. 
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214. Consonant Passing-tones. — A tone passing stepwise 
from one chord to another may be called a " passing-tone. Of 
these, some are consonant, and others are dissonant ; some occupy 
a fall pulse, and others part of a pulse ; some strike on the strong 
part of a pulse, and others pass on the weak part. By the term 
" Consonant Passing-tone " we understand a passing-tone on the 
weak part of a pulse which is consonant to the tones sounding 
with it. Thus, in the chord of E, if the 1 is changed on the 
second part of the pulse to t, that t is consonant with the r 
and f, and would, if its effect were powerful enough on the ear, 
change the chord into that of Tb. Thus also in the chord of L, 
if n is changed on the second part of the pulse into f , that f is 
consonant with 1 and d, and would, if its effect on the ear were 
strong enough, change the chord to that of F6. A consonant 
passing-tone, like a bye-tone, will save the ear from the effect of 
consecutives. These tones are marked in our analysis by the 
small letters c.p. 



2146. Examples.— In Ex. 54, second 
pulse, t is a consonant passing-tone, and 



in the fifth pulse / and r are consonant 
passing-tones. 



215. Secondary Chords. — Although a simple consonant 
passing-tone is not powerful enough to make the ear recognize a 
new chord on the weak part of a pulse, yet if such a tone (being 
the Boot or Third of a chord) appears in the Bass, or if the Koot 
and Third appear together in the upper parts, the ear receives a 
new and distinct chord-shock, and the new chords thus created 
on the second part of a pulse are called Secondary Chords. 
Secondary chords, like bye-tones and consonant passing-tones, 
intervening between what would otherwise be objectionable con- 
secutives prevent their ill effects. 



2155. Examples.— See Ex. 53, pulses 2 
and 4 ; Ex. 54, pulse 7 ; Ex. 55, pulse 2 ; 



and Ex. 56, pulse 2. 



216. Exceptions. — The strong habits of the ear, both in 
cadences and in recognizing the unsonorous c position in Minor 
chords create some exceptions in our analysis of secondaries. 
Thus, f in 7 S is so much expected in the second last chord of a 
D cadence that the ear recognizes it as making the secondary 
chord of 7 S in that place, even when the f stands alone and 
not in the Bass. And again when what would appear to be 
secondary chords are really Minor chords in the c position, we 
prefer to interpret them in some other way. Compare par. 231. 



216b. Examples.— For /in cadence, see 
Ex. 54, second-last pulse. For the c 
position of Minor chords not accepted 
as secondary, see Ex. 54, pulse 5. For 



the c position even of Major chords, 
when felt to be out of place, see Ex. 56, 
pulse 4. 
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NINTH STEP. 

Transition. Its Remove. Its Factor. Its Transmutation 

Chord. Its Extent. Its Relation. Its Manner of Entry. 

Its Object. Analysis of Transition. 

217. The Removes.— The removes of Transition are best 
understood by the study of an Extended Modulator like that on 
p. 50, above. Taking any one key as the principal key of the piece, 
the key which stands first to the right of it is called its 1st sharp 
key, and that which stands second to the right is called its 2nd 
sharp key, and so on. Thus the key of F is the 2nd sharp key to 
that of E£. In the same way, the key which stands first to the 
left of the principal key is called its 1st flat key, and that which 
stands second to the left is called its 2nd flat key, and so on. 
Thus the key of A has D for its 1st flat key, and for its 3rd 
flat key, as well as E for its 1st sharp key. The most important 



ITS FACTOES. ITS TRANSMUTATION CH011D. 
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question about every transition is, " How far does it remove the 
ear from the last key beard, and in which direction ? " The 
answer to these questions indicates the " remove " of the tran- 
sition. As a general rule, the more distant the remove, the 
greater is the number of altered tones, and the greater the 
disturbance to the ear. Removes to the right, or sharp removes, 
are commonly associated with elevation or excitement of feel- 
ing ; and removes to the left, or flat removes, usually suggest 
depression. 

217&. Illustrations.— See for illustra- In analysing under this head, wo men- 
tions Book II, pp. 53 to 61. There are tion the remove from the last key heard, 
also cases of the second removes above, whether it be the original key or a sub- 
pp. 107, 210, 226. There is a case of the ordinate key. 
third remove in "Blow, blow," p. 171. 



218. The Factors of Transition. — The musical forces 
which carry the ear into a new key — the Factors of Transition — 
are, 1st, the setting up of the distinguishing-tone of the new key, 
especially in the chords of the Dominant or Dominant Seventh 
of that key leading into the new Tonic ; 2nd, one of those forms 
of melody in the Bass which are habitually heard in a Tonic 
cadence suggesting the new key ; and 3rd, such a manner of 
commencing a new musical section as, even without the dis- 
tinguishing-tone, suggests the return to the old key, or an 
imitation in some new key. 



218*. Illustrations. — Thus in "Mel- 
combe," p. 80, the 1st sharp transition is 
made— 1st, by the Dominant Seventh of 
the new key with its distinguishing-tone 
gently heard in the Tenor; next, the mo- 
tion of the Bass :m \r :$ \d makes 
itself felt as cadential, and last the 
Dominant Seventh of the new key makes 
its distinguishing-tone heard in the Air 
itself. In " Innocents," p. 83, the well- 
known cadential Bass melody if \s :s \d 
begins to affect the ear, even before the 
distinguishing-tone of the new key is 
heard. It is almost the same in " Sharon," 
p. 84, with the Bass melody :d \f :s \d. 
In " Bach," p. 83, the distinguishing- 
tone (t) in the second' score, speaking 
sharply in the Air, and leading into the 
new Tonic chord, is sufficient without a 
full Tonic cadence. The 1st flat transi- 
tion is illustrated in Dr. Dykes's sentence 
quoted on p. 106, where the first factor 



which strikes the ear is the Dominant 
Seventh of the new key, and the feeling 
of a change in key is strengthened by the 
motion of the Bass, which imitates the 
previous phrase. The same factors ap- 
pear in a 2nd flat remove on the next 
page. In " Every valley," p. 159, sc. 4,, 
similar factors are used, and the imitat- 
ing motion of the Bass begins to affect 
the ear at the same time with the dis- 
tinguishing-tone /. In Haydn's Finale, 
p. 208, third score, there is nothing but 
the distinguishing-tone / in the new 7 S 
chord to carry the ear into the new key. 
In Beethoven's "First Movement," p. 201, 
sc. 1, the distinguishing-tone alone, with- 
out a chord, proclaims the coming of a 
new Tonic, and it is only the altered style 
of the music in the previous measure 
which gives us a sense of "new com- 
mencement" and leads us to include that 
measure also in the new key. 



219. The Transmutation Chord.— In simple transition the 
composer commonly imagines the new key before the dis- 
tinguishing-tone is actually heard. It is so also with a practised 
listener. It is generally the habitual motion of the Bass in 
approach to cadences, or the character of the chords employed, 
or the shape of the melody which suggests the idea of a new 
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key. The chord on which the imagined change takes place must 
be common to both keys. We call it the Transmutation Chord. 
It is that which we write by means of bridge-tones. It is not 
always possible to fix on one chord and say that that and that 
only is the transmutation chord. The ear and the judgment will 
often have to choose between two or three chords. The com- 
mencement of a phrase will generally have to decide the point 
for the analyst. The convenience of the singer will often decide 
it for the copyist. 

The commonest form of transmutation for the 1st sharp key 
is that of " S becoming D," the next is that of " D becoming F," 
and the next, that of " Ii> becoming R&." Thus the progression 
SZ> 7feR c S is heard as ~Db ?Sc D, that of Sc «eR S as Dc ?S D, 
the progression ?L FEZ* S as *R Tb D, that of ?L tteR s as 
7 E, ^S, D, and the progression D "eRc S as F ?Sc D. 

The commonest transmutation in going to the first flat key 
is that of " D becoming S," leading directly into 7 S of the new 
key. The next is that of " F becoming D," also leading to 7 S of 
the new key. Instead of 7 S its substitutional T6 or 7 T is some- 
times used. Sometimes the distinguishing-tone appears in the 
Subdominant chord of the new key — TA becoming F, but this is 
not so effective as when the Dominant Seventh or its substitu- 
tionals declare the new key. Thus the progression D teDd F6 is 
heard as S ?Sd D&, that of D ^J)b F as S 7 S6 D, that of D TA 
<*M& F as S F TZ> D, the progression F6 tajjc F as D5 ?Sc D, that 
of F6 taM6 F as Vb T6 D, and that of F5 TA FZ> as Db F D6. 



2196. Illustration.— In going to the 1st 
sharp key S becomes D, in " Reay," p. 85, 
sc. 2, and in " Melcombe," p. 80, sc. 1. 
In the last ease the transmutation cannot 
take place earlier because of the old 
Dominant Seventh going to its Tonic just 
before. Lbeeomes R in "Bach," p. 83, 
sc. 2, where we cannot take the transmu- 
tation chord earlier, not only because of 
the old Dominant and Tonic chords whieh 
precede, but also because it is well to 
commence a transition, when we can, 
with the commencement of a new phrase. 
D beeomes F in "Innocents," p. 83, sc. 2, 
when the transmutation would be taken 
on D=F rather than S=D to suit the 
phrasing both of Air and Bass. In 
"Blow, blow," p. 169, sc. 1, the transmu- 
tation can be taken on the words " as," 
"man's," or " in ;" in the 1st case S be- 
coming D; in the 2nd, L becoming E; 
and in the 3rd, the old transmutation of 
M becoming L. The first is the best be- 



cause it begins the phrase with the new 
key ; the second is here used because, for 
the sake of the player, we try always to 
plaee the bridge-notes one under the 
other, and this eould not be managed on 
the first note of the phrase. In " Blow, 
blow," p. 169, second score, we are obliged 
to write the last chord of a Tonic cadence 
as a transmutation chord, although it is 
not truly so. If anything is in the last 
key heard, it must be the final ehord of 
its Tonic cadence. But we write it thus, 
first, for the convenience of the D.C., and 
second, for convenience in going for- 
ward, and in order to avoid putting the 
bridge-notes of different parts in different 
places. 

In going to the first flat key, D becomes 
S in ** Every valley," p. 159, se. 4. F be- 
comes D in the first flat return to the 
original key in " Melcombe," p. 80, sc. 2 ; 
"Innocents," p. 83, sc. 2; and "Sharon," 
p. 84, sc. 2. 



220. The Extent of Transition.— Transition which is only 
made for the cadence, beginning on the third-last strong (or 
medium) accent, or later, and not going beyond the cadence, we 
call a " cadence transition." A transition beginning earlier, or 



RELATION. SUDDEN, PROXIMATE, GRADUAL. 
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carried further than this, we call " extended transition." Tran- 
sition not on a cadence, but equally short or shorter, we call 
" passing transition." The first flat key is little used for cadence 
transition, and when so used (unless the taw is in an inner part 
and there is some apology of contrary motion between the outer 
parts) does not sound well. It is more used for passing transi- 
tion, just before a final cadence. The first sharp key is also used 
in the same way. The first sharp key is more often used than 
any other for extended and cadence transition. The second flat 
and the second sharp removes are not much used for extended 
transition, but very much used for sequence (see above, p. 105), 
and Oscillation (see above, p. 60) which makes only a " passing " 
transition. The third sharp or the third flat remove is not used 
for cadence or passing transition, but is used for extended tran- 
sition. See above, p. 61. 



2205. Illustrations. — " Melcombe," p. 
80, shows a cadence transition extending 1 
back to the furthest limit. " Innocents," 
p. 83, "Miiller," p. 82, and "Sharon," 
p. 84, give other examples. Extended 
transition is shown in "Each," p. 83, 
"Croft's," P- 81, and " Reay," p. 85. 
Passing first flat transition is shown in 
the Minuetto, p. 183, second score, and in 



the arpeggio accompaniment of Beet- 
hoven's First Movement, p. 200, section 
Ib, 6, where, if the arpeggio were thrown 
into plain chords we should have t*D 
moving to F, or 'S of the passing key 
moving to D. Passing first sharp transi- 
tion is shown in "Reay," p. 85, fourth 
score. 



221. The Relations of Transitions.— In studying a transi- 
tion, it is always important to notice its relation to the principal 
key. 1st, Its relation of distance from that key ; and 2nd, its 
relation of movement either away from or towards that key. 
For the principal key must never be forgotten by composer or 
hearer. 



2216. Illustrations.— Thus, in the "Fi- 
nale," p. 208, we have— 1st, a transition 
which is first fiat to principal and depart- 
ing" from principal ; 2nd, a transition to 
prin. ; 3rd, a transition first sharp depart- 
ing ; 4th, a transition second sharp from 
prin., departing further ; 5th, a transi- 
tion first flat to prin., returning ; 6th, 



return to prin ; 7th, first flat from prin., 
departing; 8th, first sharp from prin., 
departing, but not further; 9th, return 
to prin. ; 10th, first sharp from prin., de- 
parting. As this is only the first half of 
the movement, it properly ends in the 
first sharp key. 



222. The Entry.— When a transition enters with its dis- 
tinguishing-tone on the very next pulse after a cadence in the 
old key, or with its distinguishing-tone moving straight out of 
the tone from which it has been altered (as t ta, f fe) we 
call it a " sudden transition." When the chord which has the 
distinguishing-tone is preceded only by a transmutation chord, 
and not by anything else which suggests the new key, we 
propose to call such a transition "proximate.'* When the 
distinguishing-tone makes its first appearance (after an "am- 
biguous " or transmutation chord) in an inner part, or on the 
weak part of a pulse, before it shows itself more boldly, or when 
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it is preceded by the bold assertion of the Tonic ^of the ne^v 
key, we propose to call the transition " gradual." We may 
give this last, name to cases of two or more removes, where the 
distinguishing-tones of the intervening keys are given before 
the distinguishing-tone of the last key. 



222&. Illustrations.— In. the "Finale," 
p. 208, third score, there is a sudden 
transition striking in immediately after 
a cadence in the old key. In the 
"Minuetto," p. 184, third score, and 
" Every valley," p. 157, third score, there 
are sudden transitions of the same kind. 
In the Waltz, p. 180, last score, there is 
a similar case, not so marked because the 
cadence of the old key is an " open " one, 
having s in its highest part. A similar 
case to the last is Dykes's Sequence, p. 
106. In " Miiller," p. 82, there is a sud- 
den transition, in -which the distinguish- 
ing- tone fe moves directly from / of the 
previous chord. There is a similar ease 
in the "First Movement," p. 200, sc. 4, 
and another in the " Finale," p. 209, sc. 1. 
A case of "proximate" transition is in 
" Croft's," p. SI, sc. 2, where there is only 
one chord between the cadence of the 
old key and the distinguishing chord of 



the new key. There are similar cases in 
"Bach," p. 83, sc. 3, and in "Eeay, p. 85, 
scs. 2, 3. The same may be said of the 
transition in " Bach," p. 83, sc. 2, because 
although the "first phrase of that section 
does not end with a decided cadence, yet 
its final chords decide the key. A case of 
" gradual " transition, because of the 
distinguishing-tone being first heard in 
an inner part, appears in "Melcombe," 
p. 80, sc. 1. The return transition is also 
" gradual," because the /is not heard till 
after the decided assertion of the new 
Tonic chord. The return transition in 
"Croft's," p. 81, is "gradual," because 
the / is not heard till after both Domi- 
nant and Tonic have re-established the 
old key. The return transition in " Mul- 
ler," p. 82, is of the same character. 
In "Sharon," p. 84, the first transition 
is "gradual," and the return is only 
"proximate." 



223. The Object. — A transition may be made either for 
effect or for convenience. When it is made for the sake of its 
own effect it is generally boldly announced, and its manner of 
entry is either Sudden or Proximate. "When it is made simply 
for the " convenience " of getting quietly back into the old key, 
or for the " convenience " of preparing the ear for some transi- 
tional " effect," its manner of entry is generally gradual. It also 
often uses the less pronounced chords for its distinguishing-tone. 

in the first sharp key. On p. 159, the two 
transitions are made for "sequence" 
rather than for their own effect, offering 
a beautiful and elegant way of passing 
over from the first sharp to the first flat 
key. Listening to the three transitions on 
p. 160, the first, although a return to the 
original key, and only " proximately" 
entered, is felt to be made for its own 
brightening " effect ;" the second to key 
B is, like that on p. 157, felt to quicken 
the feeling of exaltation ; and the change 
to key E is. certainly not only a return to 
the original key, but an "effective " one, 
introducing a sense of depression on 
the words " hills made low." In the 
'Finale," p. 208, the sudden transition 



223b. Illustrations.— In "Melcombe," 
p. 80, sc. 1, the transition is evidently 
made for its own brightening " effect," 
although its entry is gradual ; the return 
is manifestly made simply for the " con- 
venience" of getting back to the old key; 
its distinguishing-tone comes in on a 
weak pulse, and not on a Dominant 
Seventh chord. In " Croft's," p. 81, the 
transition is for the transitional " effect" 
which is felt on the second pulse of the 
section, and the return transition, being 
only for " convenience " of return, is 
managed gradually, and without the 
Dominant Seventh chord. The same 
may be said of the transitions in " Inno- 
cents," " Bach," and " Sharon." In 
"Miiller" aud "Eeay" the return tran- 
sitions are themselves made "effective" 
by the use of the Dominant Seventh, 
especially in " Reay," where it stands on 
a strong pulse. In " Every valley," p. 
157, the transition to key B is for a 
brightening "effect" on the word "ex- 
alted," as well as to close the first period 



to key G is evidently for its own grave 
" effect," introducing the theme a Fifth 
lower than when last heard. That to key 
D is gradually introduced, and evidently 
for the " convenience " of getting back to 
the original principal key, and giving the 
theme two new shapes ; and that to key 
A is also for the " convenience " t of put-- 
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ting the theme into one more new shape. 
The change to key E, p. 209, is for a 
sudden brightening "effect," while that 
to A is matte for the " convenience " of 
introducing the theme in the first sharp 
key of the piece. All the changes on p. 
210 appear to be intended as a prepara- 
tion of the ear for the solemn introduc- 
tion of the second theme. That to key D 
is a " convenient" return to the principal 
key; that to key G, "Minor Mode," ' 



seems to be for the "convenience" of 
preparing the ear for the bright change 
which follows; that to key A, "Major 
Mode," carries the ear very "effectively" 
into the first sharp key of the piece. The 
transition to the principal key, p. 211, is 
made the more solemn through the ear 
having been filled just before with a vivid 
sense of the first sharp key ; the transi- 
tion to key A is manifestly for the " con- 
venience " of making the imitation. 



224. Analysis of Transitions.— In naming the chords of a 
piece of music, when we come to a transition (however brief, 
and whether expressed in the " improper " or " better " method, 
see "How to Observe," p. 56) we treat it on the "better" 
method. When the transition is passing or cadential we place its 
chord name between round brackets, thus— ( 7 S D) or (D6 Sc I)). 
When the transition is extended we use bridge-chords, thus — 
S D or DS, &c, both in leaving the key and returning to it. 

In analysing a particular transition the student will first 
state where the transition is to be found, giving the name of 
the piece, the page, the score, and if necessary, the measure — 
thus, "Messiah" (T.S. edition), p. 30, sc. 3, m. 2. He will 
then answer the following questions : — 

1st. What is its remove r 

What are its factors ? 



2nd. 
3rd. 
4th. 
5th. 
6th. 
7th. 



What is its transmutation chord, if any? 

What is its extent ? 

What is its relation ? 

What is its manner of entry ? 

What is its object ? 

In giving the answers, these questions need not be repeated ; 
it will be sufficient to place the number of the questions before 
the answer. 

2246. Illustrations. — " In Jewry," p. 
149, sc. 3, m. 1 — 1st, first sharp from last 
key ; 2nd, customary cadential bass r s d 
and distinguishing-tone in S ; 3rd, 7 L 7 R ; 
4th, extended ; 5th, first sharp of prin., 
departing; 6th, gradual; 7th, effect. 

"In Jewry," p. 149, sc. 4, m. 2— 1st, 
first flat from last key; 2nd, the dis- 
tinguishing-tone / first heard on the 
weak part of a pulse, and again more 
strongly four pulses later; 3rd, ©S ; 4th, 
extended; 5th, prin. key, returning; 6th, 
gradual ; 7th, convenience of return. 

"In Jewry," p. 150, sc. 2, in. 3— 1st, 
first sharp from last ; 2nd, distinguishing 
t in chord of S, and customary cadential 



Bass; 3rd, LR; 4th, extended; 5th, first 
sharp of prin., departing; 6th, gradual; 
7th, effect. 

" In Jewry," sc. 4, m. 3— 1st, first flat 
from last; 2nd, distinguishing /on weak 
part of pulse, and again more boldly four 
pulses later ; 3rd, Dg ; 4th, extended ; 
5th, prin. key, returning ; 6th, gradual ; 
7th, convenience of return. 

"In Jewry," p. 152, sc. 2, m. 1— 1st, 
first sharp from last ; 2nd, new com- 
mencement, especially in shape of Bass, 
distinguishing t in S, first appearing 
weakly in an inner part, afterwards more 
effectively on a full pulse, and with cus- 
tomary cadential motion of Bass ; 3rd, 
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SD at beginning of previous measure ; 
4th, extended ; 5th, first sharp of prin., 
departing ; 6th, gradual ; 7th, effect. 

"In Jewry," p. 152, sc. 3, m. 1— 1st, 
first flat from last ; 2nd, distinguishing 
/ in F; 3rd, DS; 4th, extended; 5th, 
prin. key, returning ; 6th, gradual ; 7th, 
convenience of return. 

" All through," p. 102, sc. 2, m. 2— 1st, 
first sharp from last ; 2nd, distinguishing 
t in S, and customary Bass progression ; 
3rd, none ; 4th, passing ; 5th, first sharp 
of prin., departing ; 6th, sudden ; 7th, 
effect of ornamentation. 

** All through," p. 102, sc. 2, m. 3— 1st, 
first flat from last; 2nd, distinguishing 
/in F; 3rd, none; 4th, extended; 5th, 



prin. key, returning ; 6th, sudden ; 7th, 
effective return. 

Example, p. 107, column 2, sc. 2— 1st, 
second sharp from last ; 2nd, distinguish- 
ing ( in T6, and the distinguishing- tone 
of the intervening key, w, in D ; 3rd, 
none ; 4th, cadence ; 5th, second sharp of 
prin., departing; 6th, gradual; 7th, for 
sequential effect. 

Example, p. 107, column 2, sc. 3— 1st, 
second flat from last ; 2nd, distinguishing 
/ in y7 S, and the distinguishing-tone of 
the intervening key d, in D ; 3rd, none ; 
4th, cadence; 5th, second flat of prin., 
departing; 6th, gradual; 7th, for sequen- 
tial effect. 



TENTH STEP. 

Three -part Harmony. Two-part Harmony. Part -pulse 
Incidentals. Afterstrokes, Passing, Anticipating, Waving, 
Hanging, Guiding. Forestrokes, Horizontal, Oblique, Under- 
oblique, Waving, Unprepared. Analysis of Incidentals. 

225. Three-part Harmony.— In all compositions, whether 
in three-part or four-part harmony, it is necessary — 1st, that as a 
general rule, neither the Root nor Third of a chord should be 
omitted ; 2nd, that the parts should have smooth progression ; 
and 3rd, that the parts should lie well within the compass of the 
voice for which they are written. But when there are only 
three tones in a chord (as in three-part harmony) it can seldom 
be made so full as when there are four tone? 1 to a chord. Con- 
stitution 5 (see above, p. 278) will sometimes ^ave to be employed 
instead of constitution 1. In cadences and other places where 
the habits of the ear lead us to expect a certain chord, even its 
Root may have to be omitted. Sometimes bare unison must bo 
allowed, and at other times the weak substitutional chord T 
must be employed instead of the full 7 S, and the substitutional 
R instead of F. 



225b. Illustrations.— See a full illustra- 
tion in "How to Observe," p. &i, where 
the different changes which are required 



for harmonizing for different sorts of 
voices are fully shown. 



226. Two-part Harmony. — A chord, according to the 
definition above, p. 276, cannot be fully represented in two-part 
harmony. But two-part harmony can present the Eoot and 
Third of a chord which are its most essential toues, can give 
the Root and Fifth whenever a bare Fifth is allowable on 
account of contrary motion of parts, and can often place the 
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Third and Fifth of a chord where the habits of the ear will 
necessarily lead us to " understand " the Boot. In the case of 
discords, two-part harmony can present at least the dissonathig 
and resisting tones. Thus, in various ways, although chords 
are not fully expressed, they may be suggested in two-part 
harmony, and the composer does his best to make us hear the 
proper chord progression to the true key and cadence. But 
although two-part harmony must necessarily be more or less 
loose in its representation of the chords — as its two parts are 
the only parts which occupy the ear (and are, therefore, the more 
noticed) — it is much more strict than any other harmony in its 
approach to Fifths and Octaves (objecting to them even on 
successive accents), and in requiring a good relative motion of 
the parts. 



2266. Illustrations.— See examples in 
"How to Observe," p. 66, and "Con- 
struction Exercises," p. 62. 

226c. Points of Strictness.— In two-part 
harmony the ear demands that we should 
use chiefly the sweet "Thirds" and their 
inversions the " Sixths." Fourths and 
Fifths may be used on a weak pulse in 
quick music, if you can by their means 
secure contrary motion of the parts, or 
a good melodic imitation. They may be 
used on the strong pulse when prepared 
and resolved like a discord, and Fifths 
(though empty, if not bard) sometimes 
without that treatment. Fourths can be 
used wherever the c position was allowed 
(i.e., in Be, Fc, and Sc, or in Minor Lc, 
Re, and sej/c), thus a fourth suggesting— 
He is acceptable in its old place on the 
second-last accent of a cadence— and a 
Fifth (for similar reasons) will be quite 
acceptable on the last chord (accented) of 
the S cadence, and on the second-last chord 
of the D cadence. But two Fourths and 
two Fifths consecutively no ear will like, 
and a Fourth and a Fifth in succession 
will only be tolerated where the habits of 
the ear lead us to expect the lower part 
to move in such a manner. 'S is best 
suggested in two-part harmony, by s 
moving to d sounding with / moving to 
m. A good substitute for this is the 
semi-dissonance t against/, the first mov- 
ing to d« f the second to m, suggesting the 
chord T. 1 B is suggested by r sounding 
with d, prepared and resolved in the 
usual way. 

The 6 position of chords must neces- 
sarily be used more freely than before, 
but the c position only in the places in 
which we have used it in four-part har- 
mony. The omission of Roots must also 
be allowed more freely, but not too freely, 
especially on the strong accent, lest it 
produce the effect of weakness. In ap- 
proaching cadences those tones should ha 



used which will best suggest the pro- 
gression of chords to which the ear, in 
cadences, is accustomed, although the 
imperfect cadences will, for the sake of a 
smooth melody in the lower part, be more 
in demaud than before. 

The following progressions are unwel- 
come to the ear only in two-part har- 
mony. 1st, the progression from a Third 
(Major or Minor) to a Fifth when the 
parts move either a step or a little step. 
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It is remarkable that the ear ceases to 
object to this when a third part is added. 
2nd, the progression of two Major Thirds, 
both parts moving a step. 
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This objection does not apply when the 
parts move a little step (semitone), or 
when the motion is rapid or following 
the course of some prefigured phmse, or 
when the intervals appear as Sixths. 
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227. Essential and Incidental.— The three tones of a chord 
—its Eoot, its Third, its Fifth— we call Essential Tones or 
" Chord Tones." Any other tones introduced into the chord we 
call Incidental Tones. Consonant Passing-tones _ may he called 
Consonant Incidentals; but we use the word "Incidental" chiefly 
in connection with dissonances. The Fourth in 4 S (already spoken 
of) is an incidental. The' Seventh in 7 S, ''R, and 7 T (and in their 
minor counterparts i^M, n T, and ' l SE i see next step) are not so much 
incidentals as constituents of their respective Discords. The Inci- 
dentals are divided into those which strike on the strong pulse or 
on the first part of a pulse, and are called Forestrokes, and those 
which are struck on the weak pulse or on the second part of a 
pulse, and are called Afterstrokes. The dissonant Incidentals do 
not by their intervention destroy the effect of consecutives as the 
consonant Incidentals do ; and this is a strong reason why they 
should be distinguished and carefully studied. 

22S. Afterstrokes. — Consonance is the natural thing in 
harmony; dissonance is the intrusion. Therefore, every dis- 
sonance, whether full-pulse or part-pulse, must bring its apology. 
The apologies which the ear accepts with the greatest pleasure 
on the weak pulse, or weak part of a pulse, are, 1st, that the 
Afterstroke is Passing (abbreviated^?) stepwise (either upward or 
downward) from one tone to another ; 2nd, that it is Anticipating 
(a) or striking beforehand a tone of the next chord ; 3rd, that it 
is Waving (w), or moving either upward or downward from a 
given tone in order to return to it again ; 4th, that it is Hanging 
(Jig) or connected with the chord tone by one step upward or 
downward, though not connected with the tone which follows; 
5th, that it is Guiding (g) or directing the ear to the tone which 
follows, being one step above or one step below. In analysis the 
apologies are to be marked by their initial letters underneath the 
chord name. 



2'2Sb. Illustrations. — See p., Ex. SI, 
pulse 4. See a., Ex. 56, pi. 4. See 
w., Ex. 55, pi. 1. See Tig. Ex. 56, pi. 3. 
Also see p. in " Meleomhe," p. SO, 
m. 2, pi. 4, and " Bach," p. S3, m. 4, pi. 3, 
the tone m; a. m " Evelyn," p. SO, third- 
last pulse; and "See the conquering," 
p. 104, m. 7, pi. 2, tone r; w. in '* Reay," 
p. So, m. 8, pi. 3; hg. in "Rousseau," p. 
100, m. 4, pi. 2 ; g. in " Bach," p. S3, m. 4, 
pi. 3, the tone d. 



22Sc. Auxiliary Changing, &c. — For all 
these " Afterstrokes," Dr. Macfarren uses 
the one term " passing-note," Dr. Ouseley 
the one term " auxiliary-note," Riohter 
the one term " changing-note." They 
thus put them all on the same level of 
importance, whereas the pupil should be 
given to understand that the pure pass- 
ing-tones are incomparably the most 
acceptable to the ear, and that the rest, 
especially the last two, are but little used. 



229. Forestrokes, — The apologies for a Forestroke most 
readily accepted by the ear are, 1st, that it is Horizontally prepared 
(abbreviated h), see above, p. 285 ; 2nd, that it -has Oblique pre- 
paration (o) ; 3rd, Upward Oblique (wo) ; 4th, Waving (wf) ; or 
that it is for special effect Unprepared (u). All the Forestrokes 
must be resolved (upward or downward) on an essential tone of the 
chord. In analysis the root-distance number is to be given in all 
cases, and the apologies marked by the small letters underneath 
the chord name. See Ex. 57. 
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2295. Illustrations.— See examples cf 
h. in "Cannons," p. 81, ni. 6, pi. 2, con- 
tinuation of tone r ; ditto, previous m., 
pi. 4, continuation of tone /; ditto, re- 
solving upward, m. 2, pi. 4, continuation 
of tone d ; ditto, in. 4, pi. 4, continuation 
of tone m ; and " Bach," p. 83, m. 12, pi. 2, 
tone 1; o. in " Bach," p. S3, m. 2, pi. 2, 
tone r; and in "Rousseau," p. 100, m. 7, 



pi. 4, tone I; u.o. in "See the conquer- 
ing," p. 104, m. 9, pi. 2, tone d with its 
11 consonant companion " m ; w f. in 
"Finale," p. 208, m. 1, pi. 4, tone?; u. 
in " Minuetto," p. 184, m. 8, pi. 1, tones 
I and/. See also in Ex. 57, h., m. 4, pi. 4, 
rn. 5, pi. 1 ; <?., m. 3, pi. 2, m. 4, pi. 2; 
u.o., m. 2, pi. 2; «?./., m. 3, pi. 4; «., 
m. 4, pi. 1. 
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229c. Difference of Systems. — In com- 
paring our method of teaching harmony 
with others, it is necessary to notice that 
no others, up to the present time, make 
the distinction between part-pulse dis- 
sonances and full-pulse dissonances ; and 
yet this distinction is important to be 
made, because the ear will allow much 
greater liberties when the dissonance 
occupies only part of a pulse than when 
it fills a whole pulse. It should also be 
noticed that "oblique preparation" is 
not recognized as preparation in most of 
the works on this subject ; and yet, to 
the ear, this stepwise motion downward 
or upward does certainly "prepare" the 
ear for the dissonance, and renders it 
more acceptable. 

229ti. Suspension, Retardation, Driving- 
note. — A horizontal forestroke resolving in 
the chord it strikes, is commonly called a 
Suspension, but when a " Suspension " 
does not resolve downward but upward. 
Dr. Ouseley prefers to call it a Retarda- 
tion. Others give the name Retardation 
to forestrokes which either resolve upward 
or have no proper resolution. This last 
undesirable sort of dissonance is some- 
times called a " Driving-note." The word 
"Suspension" properly means that which 
keeps in suspense or delays. The suspen- 
sion-tone " delays " the appearance of 
its resolution-tone. The word " Retard- 
ation" has properly the same meaning. 
We see no reason for calling a horizontal 



forestroke (whether part-pulse or full- 
pulse) by a different name when it hap- 
pens to be exceptionally resolved or un- 
resolved. To note the rare and peculiar 
resolution will be quite sufficient. 

229e. Fundamental and Essential Dis- 
cords. — Dr. Macfarren calls all unpre- 
pared discords Fundamental. He selects 
three tones (Dominant, Supertonic, and 
Tonic), from one or other of which, if 
he takes them as Primaries in the Klang 
of Partials (see above, p. 281), he can 
imagine all the unprepared discords to 
have sprung. Dr. Stainer rejects these 
theories, and takes music as he finds it. 
Dr. Ouseley closely follows Dr. Macfarren. 
A horizontal forestroke resolving on a 
different chord from that which it strikes is 
called by Dr. Macfarren an Essential 
Discord. Other teachers do not use the 
word in this sense. According to Dr. 
Macfarren' s nomenclature the chord 
which we shall afterwards call the Domi- 
nant-Ninth, would be called when hori- 
zontally prepared and resolved in its own 
chord a Suspension ; when unprepared 
with the Seventh below the Ninth, a 
Fundamental Discord; and when hori- 
zontally prepared and resolved in another 
chord, an Essential Discord. These various 
names for the same thing are confusing 
to the student, but for public examina- 
tions he is bound to understand their 
meaning. See further, on Nomenclature 
" Teacher's Manual," p. 231 to 233. 
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230. Effect of Incidentals.— The effect of Forestrokes is 
generally to brighten the music, and that of Afterstrokes to 
make it smooth as well as lively. The Incidentals also produce 
pretty pieces of imitation between the various Parts and Sections 
of the same piece. Those Incidentals which move stepwise (the 
o.f. and the p.) are by very far the most common. We may look 
through many a long piece of music without finding a single 
example of the Hanging, Guiding, or Unprepared part-pulse 
Incidentals. For "less common Incidentals," and "continuous 
Passing-tones," see " How to Observe," p. 72. 



231. Analysis of Incidentals.— In analysing a chord with 
part-pulse Incidentals the learner will at first find some difficulty 
in seeing which are the Essential tones of a chord and which are 
the Incidentals. Some such chords may be read in two different 
ways, and he will have to decide which reading is truer. In such 
cases the learner should ask himself, 1st, How the notes in the 
pulse before him can be best read upward in Thirds so as to form 
a consonant common chord ? 2nd, If difficulty still remains, are 
there any habits of the ear in reference to chords, progressions, or 
dissonances which will assist the judgment ? Thus if one read- 
ing would give a chord in the c position while other readings 
would give the chord in the b or a positions, the student would 
naturally prefer to understand the chord as the ear best likes it ; 
if one reading gives a chord in the approach to a cadence which 
is not commonly used in such a place, while another reading gives 
the habitual chord in its right place, the second will be the more 
reasonable interpretation ; again, if there is a tone in the case 
before him which can be read as a dissonance in one chord or 
as a consonance in another, he will look to see whether it is 
Prepared and Resolved, for he knows that the tone which the 
composer treated with such care he evidently meant to be felt 
as the -dissonance. See also par. 216. 



2316. Illustrations. — As a general rule 
we analyse "what we see." But Sir. 
Griffiths has well said in the " Tonic Sol- 
fa Reporter," Feb. 15th, 1871, "When 
the habits of chords are taken into con- 
sideration, the chord will not always 
really be what it appears to the eye. The 
ear remembering the usual habits, de- 
cides that the chord is something 1 else." 
This principle applies to full-pulse as 
well as to part-pulse incidentals, and it is 
convenient to refer to them here. The 
" overflowing 1 chord " (see Ex. 137) does 
not sound to the ear as T with " persist- 
ing d" written thus [T], but as the 
familiar progression Dominant Seventh 
to a strong cadential Tonic. 

In the following case, the second chord 
is to the eye 7 Rc. But the ear objects to 
entertain the c position of Minor chords, 
and decides the chord to be L with r and 



/as full-pulse passing-tones. The same 
case in part-pulse dissonance has been 
shown above, Exs. 54 and 56. 
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The student often falls into mistakes 
by not carefully studying par. 214. 

In Ex. 59 we have a secondary chord, 
7 S, made by a single tone in the Bass. 
In Ex. 60, we have the secondary T S made 
by /in an upper part, but this last case 
applies only to 7 S, and only to that in a 
perfect cadence. 
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In the following case, the second chord 
might be interpreted as M&. But the ear 
avoids the unmeaning chord M, and as 
this quick-moving chord stands in the 
midst of the Dominant Seventh, the well- 
known cadential habits of the ear compel 
us to interpret it as 6 S with W.F. 
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In the following case, the second-last 
chord might be understood as Sc, but Sc 
generally moves stepwise in the Bass (see 
par 182), and the chord S does not "pro- 
gress" into B-. See par. 164. The ear 
feels that we have a K cadence, and 
recognizes the t and s as oblique fore- 
strokes— 4fi E with 2 O. 

Ex. 62. key D. 
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Other difficulties commonly found in 
analysing arise from the pupil not study- 
ing with sufficient care pars. 214, 215, on 
the Difference between Chromatic and 
Transitional Chords, par. 172e on Inter- 
rupted Resolution, par. 172c on Delayed 
Resolution, and par. 244 on Persisting d 
and Pedals or Holding-tones. 



ELEVENTH STEP. 

The Modern Minor. Progressions in which it is similar to 

tiie Major Mode. Progressions in which it differs from the 

Major Mode. Minor Transition. Modulation. Transitional 

Modulation. Analysis of Modulation. 

232. The Modern Minor Mode.— The modern Minor Mode 
is a " mode of using " the Common Scale, founded on the old 
Lah Mode (see above, p. 89) and employing commonly a sharp 
Seventh to improve the harmony, and occasionally a sharp Sixth 
to improve the melody, the smoothness of which had been dis- 
turbed by the sharp Seventh. See above, pp. 41 to 45, and 278. 
The modal relations of the modern Minor compared with the 
Major will be seen by the Table on p. 321. 

In naming the chords, when they are used in connection with 
the Minor Mode, we place the word Minor before their names 
(thus, Minor-S), and in printing we use italics. In the cases, 
however, of SE and se Jf the word " Minor " may be omitted. 

233. Similarities of the Two Modes.— As a general rule, 
as is D to the Major Mode, so is Minor-i to the Minor ; "as 
is S to the Major Mode, so is 8e iH to the Minor ; as is F to 
the Major Mode, so is Minor-E to the Minor, and so on. The 
two Modes thus correspond with oue another in their Tonic, 
Dominant, and other cadences, and in the mode of approach to 
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CHORDS CHANGING HABITS FOR MINOR. 



those cadences, as well as in the common dissonances of the 
Dominant Seventh, 7 S or 7se Ji, the Superfconic Seventh 7 K or 
Minor- 7 ! 7 , the Seventh on the Leading-tone 7 T or Minor- 7 SE, 
and the Fourth on the Dominant 4 S or Minor- 4 jJ/. 

The chords for the most part change their habit with the 
change of Mode. Thus D, the most important chord in the 
Major, becomes in the Minor as unimportant as the " unmean- 
ing " chord M in the Major; the " unmeaning " M in the Major 
becomes in the Minor, with the help of its sharpened Third, 
the vitalizing Dominant of the new Mode ; the chord S, which 
was the Dominant in the Major, is not even recognized as a 
chord in the Minor; F, the Subdominant of the Major, becomes 
in the Minor the slightly- used Sub mediant., taking the com- 
paratively low place which L occupies iu the Major Mode ; 
RAY or BAH, which is only a useful substitutional in the 
Major Mode, becomes the important Subdominant of the Minor ; 
T, which, even as a Substitutional, is little used in the Major 
Mode, becomes the useful Superfconic of the Minor; L, which 
in the Major Mode is only a substitutional for F6 or for D, 
becomes in the Minor Mode the very Tonic itself. 



2336. Illustrations. — See in "Cannons," 
p. 81, two cadences moving from Suh- 
dominant to Dominant, and one moving 
from Dominant to Tonic, all in the Minor 
Mode. No lengthened tune could be 
literally or note for note changed from 
the Major to the Minor of the same 
Tonic without causing awkwardness in 
the harmony. But some chants can be so 
changed. Such chants often have the 
word " changeable " ivritten over them. 
In Ex. 63 and 64 these chants are illus- 
trated. Notice that in the Staff Notation 
the notes remain in the same places on 
the staff, although the altered signature 
affects the pitch of some of them. 
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"Changeable," i.e., can be played in 
third flat key (B5) as Minor, sharpening 
the Seventh. 
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Ex. 64. key C. Lah is A. 
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"Changeable," i.e., can be played in 
third sharp key (A) as Major. 
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TONIC OR MODAL EELATIOtf. 
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RELATION OF TONES IN THE MAJOR AND THE MODERN 
MINOR MODES. 



Names of Modal 
Kelation. 


Corresponding Tones in 
the Major Mode. 


Corresponding Tones in 
the Minor Mode. 
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SUBMEDIANT . . 
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•Or 5, seldom, and only as a downward passing-tone, in which case it may he 

called " the Subtonic," but is not truly a leading-tons. 
+Or ba, when smooth melody requires it as a passing or waving tone. 



234. Differences of the Two Modes.— Differences of chords 
and progressions are rendered necessary in the Minor Mode, 1st, 
by tne bad melody which f to se makes ; 2nd, by the too many 
consecutive Minor chords; 3rd, by the great prominence given 
to the weak chords Ta and SEa, which require a regularly- 
resolved dissonance to make them more acceptable ; and 4th, by 
the unacceptable effect of ba when used as the Boot of a chord. 
It may also be mentioned that in old music, in a Tonic cadence, 
the d of the final chord was often changed to de, so great was 
the ear's preference for Major chords. See " There is a ladie," 
p. 139. 



234&. 'Illustrations.— Study each of the 
following illustrations as it comes. 

The [Subdominant cadences on F and 
F6 in the Major must be avoided in the 
corresponding Minor (i? and lib) because 
of their weak effect— bringing into pro- 



minence two consecutive Minor chords. 
In Ex. 65 a F cadence is shown, followed 
by its literal transposition in the Minor, 
which is felt to be weak and undesirable, 
in Ex. 66 the same result is shown with 
the F£ cadence. 
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DIFFERENCES OF CHOBDAL HABITS. 
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Ex. 66. key F. 
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Ex.67 
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In Ex. 67 we have to notice the Domi- 
nant chord in the second pulse, and the 
Bass phrase l\ t t d. In the literal trans- 
lation into the Minor, the Dominant on 
the second pulse does not sound well. It 
is much improved by the introduction of 
the Seventh (r instead of to). But then 
a Dominant Seventh followed by a Tonic 
in the a position is too much lake a de- 
cisive cadence to be used at the opening 
of a sentence ; therefore, we take 6 posi- 
tion for the Tonic, and this gives the 
" amended " form. The literal transposi- 
tion of the closing Bass phrase is unaccept- 
able to the ear ; for the chord BA is dis- 
liked, partly because of its " diininished " 
character, and partly because it confuses 
key-relationship. The modern Minor has 
already two such undesirable chords, one 
on t and one on se, and the ear cannot 
endure a third. Besides, the ba is very 
like a fe, and that would suggest transi- 
tion to another key, which is not intended. 
Hence the "amended" Bass with its plea- 
sant continuous stepwise motion, and its 
avoidance of ba se I, 
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In Ex. 68 we have in the Bass the con- 
trary of l\ t t d, that is d t, I,. This also 
cannot be well imitated in the Minor. 
Instead of I se ba we generally have to 
substitute Is/. This will be understood 
by listening to the literal and "amended" 
forms of the Minor below. Here also the 
chord BA has to be avoided. 



BETWEEN THE MAJOR AND MINOR MODES. 
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key AH. Lah is P. Literal. 
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In Ex. 69 we have the Supertonic in its 
a position. Literally transposed into the 
Minor this sounds badly until the Seventh 
is added. Hence Minor Ta must have a 
Seventh. 

Ex. 69. key C. 
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key Efe. Lah is C. Literal. 
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key Efe. Lah is C. Amended, 
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In Ex. 70 the literal transposition from 
Major to Minor would introduce Ta 
without a Seventh, and the unmelodic 
progression / to se in the Contralto. 
Hence the necessity of an "amended" 
form. 

Ex. 70. key Efe. 
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key GB. Lah is Efe. Literal. 
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key G&. Lah is Ett. Amended. 
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The surprise cadence in the forms S6 L 
and T6 L cannot be given in the corres- 
ponding Minor without creating the un- 
melodic Basses se/and t, f. 

In Ex. 71 the literal transposition from 
Major to Minor introduces the awkward 
melody/ up to t (see above, par. llrf, e) 
which has to be " amended." 
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key Eb. Lah is C. Amended. 
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In Ex. 72 we have cases of the " proper 
use of ha " imitating I of the Major Mode. 
In the second pulse it is taken as the chord 
baT 1 , and in the fourth pulse as an upvard 
oblique forestroke. 

Ex. 72. key F. 
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235. Minor Transition.— Transition from one key to another 
takes place in the Minor Mode just as in the Major, and it can be 
analysed in the same way. But transition is not so freely used 
within the Minor Mode as within the Major. 



2356. Illustrations. — See for illustration 
"And with His stripes," p. 226, also "How 



to Observe," ils. 151, 152. 



236. Modulation.— Change of Mode (see above, p. 49) is 
conducted in the same manner as change of key. It has, 1st, 
its Removes ; 2nd, its Factors ; 3rd, its Distinguishing Chord \ 



FULL-PULSE DISSONANCE. 
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4th, its Extent ; 5th, its Relation ; 6th, its Manner of Entry ; 
and 7th, its Object ; and it can be analysed, like Transition, under 
these seven heads. 



236&. Illustrations. — See a gradual ca- 
dence modulation to the Relative Minor 
in "Evelyn," p. 80, and a proximate 
cadence modulation to the Relative Minor 
in " Miiller," p. 82. See a proximate ex- 
tended modulation to Relative Minor 



in " Croft's," p. 81 ; a sudden ditto in 
" Bach," p. 83 ; and a gradual ditto in 
"See the conquering," p. 104. See proxi- 
mate extended modulation to Relative 
Major in " Cannons," p. 81, with a very 
gradual return.to the Minor. 



237. Transitional Modulation.— Change of key accom- 
panied by change of mode (see above, p. 58) is carried out on the 
principles developed above, pp. 89, 90. Transitional modulation 
can be analysed in the same way- as transition. 



2376. Illustrations. — See proximate ca- 
dence transitional modulation to first flat 
Minor in "Melcombe," p. 80. See a sud- 
den passing transitional modulation to 
the first flat Minor in " Reay," p. 85. 
See also transitional modulations to the 
first sharp Minor, first flat Minor, and 
ifirst sharp Major, p. 107. See gradual 
passing transitional modulation from 



Minor to first sharp Major in " First 
Movement," p. 200, scores 3, 4. See a 
sudden extended modulation from Minor 
to second sharp Major, p. 210, sc. 3. See 
a proximate extended transitional modu- 
lation from Major to Tonic Minor with a 
return to the Tonic Major, at the end of 
"Blow, blow," p. 171. See also "How to 
Observe," ils. 146 to 150, and 155, 156. 



TWELFTH STEP. 

Full-pulse Dissonances. Resolving on the Tonic. Eesolving 

on the Dominant. Resolving on the Subdominant. Resolving 

on the supertonic. sequence of sevenths. persisting-tones 

and Organ-point. Analysis oe Full-pulse Discords. 

238. Full-pulse Dissonances.— The full-pulse dissonances 
are like the part-pulse dissonances, but require to be more 
carefully watched. As they occupy a larger space in the music 
the peculiarities of their preparation, percussion, and resolution 
are more important to the ear. Their apologies are of the same 
nature with those of the part-pulse dissonances. The path of a 
dissonance attracts the ear and carries it on to its resolution. 
The dissonance disturbs, the resolution satisfies. For the ear to 
be disturbed by a dissonance and then have its attention led into 
some unimportant chord of the Mode would be disappointing. 
The more important the chord into which the dissonance resolves, 
the better is the ear satisfied. The instinct of the composer 
naturally guides him in this; and, as a matter of fact, 7 S and 
7se .M" which resolve on the Tonic are twice as much used as any 
which resolve upon the Dominant, and the number of discords 
resolving on the Tonic are more than twice as many as those 
resolving on the Dominant. The Dominant, however, resolves 
a large number of dissonances, like those in 7 R and in Minor 1 T i 
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THE DOMINANT SEVENTH. 



which we have already studied ; while the dissonances which 
resolve on the Subdominant and its substitute the Supertonic 
are few in number and little used. In addition to the instruc- 
tions on this subject given above, pp. 280 to 285, it should be 
remembered that in the act of percussion the proper mental 
effect of the intruding tone is intensified ; thus, I is made more 
" awe-inspiring or desolate" in 7 S, 4 D, and 9se JLT; and 1 is made 
more " touching or sad " in ?T, 9 S, and 4 lf. And it should be 
noticed that the object of a dissonance is either for this effect or 
for the conveniences of securing stepwise flow of parts, or of 
binding chords not otherwise well bonded (see above, p. 285), or 
making unsonorous chords endurable (see p. 303), for the sake of 
the " path of the dissonance," or of intentionally lessening the 
sonorousness of too bright a chord in Minor progressions, or of 
calling special attention to the principal chords of the key. 



239. Tonic Resolution. — The chords which, apart from the 
question of dissonances, most easily move into the Tonic are— 
1st, the Dominant and its substitutionals ; 2nd, the Subdominant; 
and 3rd, the Tonic itself. These are also the chords most used 
for the percussion of dissonances which resolve on the Tonic. 
The commonest are the Sevenths on the Dominant and the 
Leading-tone. Then follow the Fourth and Ninth on the Tonic 
itself, and the Sixth on the Subdominant. There are also several 
coupled dissonances which resolve on the Tonic. It should be 
noticed that in passing to the modern Minor, the sharp Seventh 
sometimes introduces an additional semitone, and so makes the 
dissonance too great for common usage. 

239b, Dominant Seventh.— T S, / against 
s ; 7sej/, r against m. The percussion of 
the Dominant Seventh is of the best kind 
— against the firm. Root of the chord, and 
it displaces no essential tone of a chord, 
although it allows the omission of the 
Fifth ; even the Third is sometimes 
omitted, there being still a Third left in 
the chord. The acceptability to the ear 
of this discord is proved by its being 
often allowed to strike as a primary — on 
the strong pulse— and without prepara- 
tion. Its resolution is of the best kind, 
leading the ear to the Third of the re- 
solving chord. The resolution in the 
Minor, r to rf, is not so smooth and natural 
as that in the Major, / to to. This dis- 
sonance is chiefly used as a full-pulse 
passing-tone for the convenience of smooth 
parts, or of deciding the key ; but it is 
often employed on the strong-pulse un- 
prepared, and also rarely on the last chord 
of a cadence,— for its own proper mental 
effect. Some important particulars about 
the resolution of this chord are given 
above, pp. 2S0 and 2S4. Notice that in 
the Major mode cadences 7 S sometimes 



resolves into L instead of D, and in 
Minor mode cadences 7ssM resolves into 
F instead of L. These are the "surprise 
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Ex. 74. key Q. 
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Ex. 78. key G-. Lah is E. 
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Ex. 79. 
key G. Lah is E. 
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Ex.80. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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Ex. 81. KEY G. 
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Ex. 82. key G. 
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239c. Subtonic* Seventh, or Leading-tone 
Seventk.— 1 T, I against t; "'SE, / against 
se. In the Major Mode the percussion is 
against the Root. The effect of I, the 
sorrowful tone, heating against t, the 
piercing tone, is a very marked one. 
When the dissonance is primary, the 
effect is too strong, and it requires a 
horizontal preparation. The discord is 
chiefly used, for its own piquant and 
touching effect, on the strong pulse, un- 
prepared, with the Eoot in the Bass and 
the dissonance in the Air, — although it 
can he used on the weak pulse and in 
various other positions. 

In the Minor 1 SE the / is not really 
dissonant, for although the interval / to 
se would he called an Augmented Second 
(see ahove, p. 14) it is nearly as large an 
interval as the Minor Third (ahove, p. 
11) ; but the intruding tone / is treated 
as though it were a dissonance. This 
chord is principally marked by its un- 
decided "tonality" or key-relation. It 
is not unfrequently used in operatic and 
instrumental music to express the senti- 
ments of distress and fear. Much is said 
in instruction books, of its powers in 
promoting transition and modulation. 
As it consists of three Minor Thirds the 
composer can " suppose " it to be in any 
position he chooses, for all are alike, and 
each supposition will carry him into a 
new key (see Extended Modulator, p. 50, 
and question 73, below) ; or other chords 
can easily be altered by a chromatic flat or 
sharp into the Diminished Seventh of a 
new key. But only a few of these possible 
changes really sound well, and all of them 
ignore " just intonation." See above, p. 
16. The chord is chiefly used for its own 
effect. See "Construction Exercises," 

* For " Subtonic," see above, p. 42. 
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SUBTONIC SEVENTH. TONIC FOT/BTK. 



p. 101. It should be noticed that both 
T T and ''SE are sometimes, especially in 
the d position, resolved on the Dominant 
on their way to the Tonic. 

StTBTONIC SEVENTH. 



Ex. 83. key G. 
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Ex. 84, XEY F. 
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Ex. 87. key G. 
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Ex. 88. 
keyC. Lah is A. 
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Ex.89. 
key C. Lah is A, 
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Ex. 91. 
key G. Lah is A. 
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key B5. Lah is G. 
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Ex. 90. « 
key C. Lah is A. 



A J. J. 



239<Z. Tome Fourth.-*!), f against « : 
h, r against w. The percussion of the 
Fourths is not so good as that of the 
sevenths, being only against the Fifth of 
the chord into which it intrudes. It dis- 
places the Third, unless that Third is in 
the Bass, and at secondary or tertiary 
distance. But generally it leaves the 
chord bare of its Third. It is felt to be 
so narsh as to need horizontal prepara- 
tion, but having this, it commonly striies 
on the strong accent, and at primary dis- 
tance. Its perfect resolution on the Third 
of its own chord, and that the Tonic, is 
telt to be an ample atonement for the 
harshness of its percussion. The disso- 
nant/m *D has a harsher effect than the 

™ J^T^ t v e ? " ^iierally no sweet 
Inird to counterbalance it. 
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TONIC FOURTH. 

KEY F. 
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Ex. 94. key F. 



Ex. 95. key F. 
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Ex. 96. KEY C. 
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Ex. 97. 
key C. Lah is A. 



Ex. 98. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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Ex.99. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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Ex. 100. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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239e. Tonic Mnth.— 9 D, r against m\ 
9 L t t against d. The percussion is weak, 
being against the Third of the chord, it 
necessarily displaces the Root, unless (as 
with the Third in the Tonic Fourth) that 
Root is in the Bass, and at secondary or 
tertiary distance. The dissonance is so 
harsh, especially in the Minor Mode, that 
we rarely find it used at primary distance, 
and very seldom otherwise than hori- 
zontally prepared. It is commonly on 
the strong pulse, and has a good resolu- 
tion on the Root itself and within its own 
chord. This discord is employed for its 
own effect. 

TONIC NINTH. 

Ex. 101. key C. 
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Ex. 102. key C. 
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Ex. 104. KEY C. 
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Ex. 105. 
key C. Lah is A, 
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Ex. 106. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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Ex. 107. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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Ex. 108. 
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239/. Subdominant Sixth. — r against d 
in F; < against I in i?. The Sixth of a 
chord raises a doubt in the analyser's mind 
whether it is not itself the Root. Seeing 
in a chord the tones fldr, he asks him- 
self whether they should not be read 
r fid. "Which is the dissonance — the d 
or the r 1 Our only answer would be by 
another question — which of the two ac- 
knowledges itself the dissonance by reso- 
lution, and especially (if it be soj by 
preparation as well ? If d resolves, even 
with delayed resolution, downward, we 
should treat it as the dissonance, and r 
as the Eoot of the chord ; if d steadily 
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pi 1 
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holds its own, and r resolves (though it 
be only upward, moving to m) we should 
call r the dissonance and /the Eoot. On 
the same principle we should analyse the 
corresponding chord of the Minor Mode. 
Compare T R and ' T in Exs. 149 and 152 
with the discord Exs. 109 and 110. The 
Sixths have nothing above them in the 
chord to beat against and to make them 
resolve downward. They beat against 
the Fifth, and frequently resolve upward. 
They may be forestrokes, but they are 
generally upward passing-tones resolving 
on the tone above them. Their effect is 
not very striking, and they are very little 
used. Compare par. 24QJ. 

SUBDOMINANT SIXTH. 



Ex. 109. key C. 




239^. Tonic Sixth.— 6 D, I against s ; 6 L 
or bal,, / or ba against m. The Tonic 
Sixth is but little used. It is usually 
secondary or tertiary. It is used both on 
the strong and weak pulse. Its prepara- 
tion is sometimes horizontal, sometimes 
oblique, and sometimes upward oblique. 
In the last case it resolves upward. It is 
chiefly used for convenience of smooth- 
ness in the parts, and with horizontal 
preparation for its own effect. 
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EX. 112. KEY G. 
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Ex. 113. KEY F. 
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Ex. 114. 
key G. Lah is E. 
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Ex. 115. 
key G. Lah is 'E, 
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Ex. 116. 
key G. Lah is E. 
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DOMINANT FOURTH & SEVENTH. 



239A. Dominant Fourth and Seventh. — 
4T S, / against s, and d against r; 47 M, r 
against m, and I against t. These coupled 
dissonances follow their own habits when 
separate — that is, the Seventh is common- 
ly unprepared, and resolves on another 
chord, while the Fourth is horizontally 
prepared, and is "self -resolved." But they 
cannot he " simultaneously resolved ;" the 
Seventh has to wait for the resolution of 
the Fourth before it can reach its own. 
These coupled dissonances have " suc- 
cessive resolution." This dissonance is 
used in cadences, and also freely out of 
them, for its own beautiful effect. 
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Ex. 118. KEY G. 
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120. keyC. 
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Ex.121. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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Ex. 122. 
key C. Lah 
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NINE POTJB ON TC^TIO. 



Ex. 123. 
key C. Lab. is A. 
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Ex. 124. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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239/. Tonic Ninth and Fourth.— * 4 D, 
r against d, and /against 5; S4 £, t against 
I, and r against m. This coupled disso- 
nance brings a Third into the chord which 
makes it more bearable. In the percus- 
sion the Ninth displaces the Eoot, except 
it be at secondary or tertiary distance. 
Notice that in the example of the c 
position the " resisting" Eoot has an 
upward oblique preparation. This dis- 
sonance is generally used as a f orestroke, 
and nearly always horizontally prepared. 
Below is quoted, however, a case in the 
Minor in which the dissonances are 
upward passing-tones, and another case 
in which both tones are unprepared. 
The discord is " self -resolved," and is 
used for its own somewhat harsh effect. 
It is curious to notice in the b position 
four successive tones of the scale struck 
together. If they were struck at primary 
distance they would be unendurable. In 
this case the Thirds are as close as they 
nan be, but the dissonances are tertiary. 
TONIC NTNTH AND FOURTH. 
Ex. 125. key C. f) J t [ 
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Ex. 128. key C. 
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Ex. 131. 
key G. Lah is E. 
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Ex. 132. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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Ex.129. 
key C. Ijah is A. 
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Ex. 130. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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239ft. Tonic Seventh and Fourth.—™!), 
t against d, and / against s ; «>4£, $e 
against l y and r against m. These coupled 
dissonances do not move in Thirds like 
the Ninth and Fourth. They consist of 
the "partial dissonance" of the Domi- 
nant Seventh "overflowing" into the 
Tonic, and this partial dissonance re- 
solves in its natural and habitual "way, 
the Fourth going down and the Seventh 
up. In the d position the Tonic is gener- 
ally omitted, and that makes the chord 
simply one of the Dominant Seventh. 
The dissonances are generally, but not 
always, horizontally prepared. These 
discords are chiefly used in cadences, 
giving the Tonic chord the opportunity 
of offering a strong resistance, and then 
conquering. 



TONIC SEVENTH AND FOURTH. 



Ex. 133. key G. 
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Ex. 134. KEY C. 
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Ex. 135. key G. 
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Ex. 136. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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239Z. Tonic Ninth Seventh and Fourth. — 
974D, r against d, and t against d ; 9se4/,, 
t against I, and se against I. Here we 
have not only the partial dissonance of 
the Dominant Seventh, but also its Fifth 
overflowing into the chord of the Tonic. 
This adds a sweet Third to the intruding 
chord, but makes it more difficult for the 
Tome to resist, and more triumphant for 
it to conquer. This overflowing chord is 
exclusively used in cadences with the 
object of asserting the power of the 
Tonic. 



TONIC NINTH, SEVENTH, AND 
FOURTH. 



Ex. 137. key C. 
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Ex.138. 
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239m. Dominant Sixth and Seventh.— 
67S, m against /, and / against s ; 67sej/, 
d against r, and r against m. These 
coupled dissonances are dissonant with 
one another, and are never placed at 
primary distance. The Sixth generally 
displaces the Fifth, and has both Root 
and Third consonant with it. Were it 
not for the Seventh it might often be in- 
terpreted as the Root of the chord, except 
that mode relation regards the Third of 
the mode as a bad and useless tone for 
the Root of a chord. The Sixth beint? so 
strongly supported by consonance, the 
Seventh is felt to be the chief dissonance. 
The Sixth, when there is no Fifth in the 
chord, may leap to the Tonic in the next 
chord, but it is most commonly resolved 
in its own chord— the Seventh waiting for 
it, and then resolving on the Tonic chord. 
The Sixths and Sevenths are thus like the 
Sevenths and Fourths in their "successive 
resolution. Both the dissonances may be 
unprepared. They are used both in and 
out of cadences for their own beautiful 
effect. The last resolution like that of 
the Dominant Seventh alone may be on 
the "surprise cadence," pp. 304 and 327. 
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Ex. 139. key G. 
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Ex. 140. KEY G. 
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Ex. 141. KEY C. 
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Ex. 142. key G. 
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Ex. 143. key G. 
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Ex. 144. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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Ex. 145. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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Ex. 146. 
key C. Lab is A. 
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Ex. 148. 
e^y C. Lah is A. 
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Ex. 147. 
key C. Lah is A- 
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240. Dominant Resolution.— The chords which most easily 
move into the Dominant (carrying a dissonance to its resolution) 
are the Supertonic and Subdominanfc with Sevenths, the Tonic 
with a Sixth, and the Dominant itself with Fourths and Ninths 
or Seconds. There are also several coupled dissonances which 
resolve on the Dominant. 



240&. Supertonic Sevent h,— *K, r against 
d ; 'T, I against t. This is a chord which 
»ometiniea raises the question, "Which 



is the dissonance 1 " This question can 
only be answered by noticing which is 
prepared and resolved. (Compare par. 



SEVENTH ON SUBDOMINANT. FOURTH ON DOMINANT. 
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239/). Thus in the first example, which 
is from Mendelssohn, the d is both pre- 
pared and resolved, although with delayed 
resolution ; the composer has provided 
for it the " path of a dissonance." The r 
comes in as the Root of a chord without 
preparation, and it needs no resolution. 
Compare with the Subdominant Sixths 
above, p. 330. 



SUPERTONIC SEVENTH. 



Ex. 149. key C. 
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Ex. 150. KEY C. 
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Ex. 151. KEY G. 
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Ex. 152. 
key C. Lah is 1 
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Ex. 153. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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240c. Subdominant Seventh. • — 7 F, m 
against /; T i?, d against r. This dis- 
sonance being semitonic must not be 
primary. It nearly always has its resist- 
ing-tone in the Bass. It is sometimes 
used as a horizontal forestrokc, but more 
often as a full-pulse passing-tone. In 
this last form with secondary or tertiary 
distance it is not unpleasant. 



SUBDOMINANT SEVENTH. 
Ex. 154. key G. 
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2i0d. Dominant Fourth. — 4 S, d against 
r ; 4 J/, I against t. lake the Tonic Fourth 
this dissonance displaces the Third of its 
chord ; but its perfect self-resolution and 
its horizontal preparation apologise for 
its harshness, and it is commonly heard 
as a primary forestroke. 



DOMINANT FOURTH. 
Ex. 156. key C. -Q — |_ r _|. 
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9 AND 9, 4 AND 9 7 7 ON DOMINANT. 
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DOMINANT NINTH AND FOURTH. 



240e. Dominant Ninth.— 9 S, I against t ; 
Bse J/, / against se. This dissonance more 
often appears in the chord of the Sub- 
tonic, -where it strikes as a Seventh. See 
above, p. 328. In the Dominant Ninth 
the Root must be at a secondary or ter- 
tiary distance. In other words, it rarely 
appears as a Second, and then commonly 
as a waving-tone resolving upwards. 



DOMINANT NINTH. 



Ex. 158. KEY C. 
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Ex. 159. 
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Ex. 160. 
key F. Lah is D. 
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Ex. 161. KEY G. 
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Ex. 162. key C. 
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240/. Dominant Ninth and Fourth. — 
MS, I against s, and d against r; ba4j/ } ha 
against m. In, this coupled-dissonance 
not only may the Fourth be primary, but 
the Ninth also— occurring as a second. 
It can be used as a horizontal forestroke, 
but it is chiefly used passing or waving 
for convenience of smooth melodies. 
Both the dissonances sometimes have 
upward resolution. 
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240^. Dominant Ninth and Seventh.— 
97S, i against t and 5, and / against s\ 
&7ee3f, /against m, and r against m. The 
percussion of the Ninth in this case can 
be Primary— that is, as a Second— but is 
generally secondary or tertiary. The dis- 
cord is commonly used as a forestroke, 
but not necessarily prepared. The Ninth 
is self -resolved , and the Seventh moves 
on to the Tonic, unless it is desired to 
make a surprise cadence — when it resolves 
on the Submediant. In the Minor Mode, 
when smoothness of melody requires it, 
ba is used, passing or waving, instead of/. 
This discord is used for its own pleasant 
effect. This coupled dissonance might 
have been classed under the heading of 
"Tonic resolution," hut it comes more 
naturally after the Dominant Ninth. ' 
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DOMINANT NINTH AND SEVENTH. 
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Ex. 168. 
key G. Lah is E. 
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Ex. 170. 
key D. Lah is B. 
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2i0h. Dominant Ninth, Seventh, and 
Fourth.— 97 ^, I against s, and / against 
s; 974 J/, / against to, and r against in. 
The Fourth in each case is an intruder 
into the chord, but not dissonant. Like 
the Tonic Ninth, Seventh, and Fourth, 
this discord displaces everything but the 
Root. It cannot, however, like that dis- 
cord he used for a weak pulse cadence, 
because the Seventh would not get Tonic 
resolution, and it is not necessarily an 
" overflow " from the previous chord. It 
is used for its own solemn effect. Like 
the last, its final resolution is Tonic. 

DOMINANT NTNTH, SEVENTH, 
AND FOURTH. 
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Ex. 171. 
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Ex. 172. key D 
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Ex. 173. 
key C. Lah is A, 
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Ex. 174. 
key F. Lah is D, 
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24Q?. Supertonic Fourth and Seventh.-- 
7*R, s against I, and r against d. In this 
coupled-dissonance the Fourth displaces 
the Third. The resolution is not on the 
Dominant but on the Dominant Seventh. 
The discord is used for its own solemn 
effect. It is more harsh with the beventn 
in the Bass. 
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SEVENTH OX TONIC. 



SUPERTONIG FOURTH & SEVENTH, 



Ex. 175. key F. 
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176. KEY F. 
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241. Subdominant Resolution— But few discords resolve 
on the Subdominant. They are the Tonic Seventh, the Sub- 
dominant Fourth, the Subdominant Ninth, and the Tonic Ninth 
and Seventh. 

241&. Tonic Seventh.— 7 D, t against d • 
s«Z, or 7 L } se against ?, or s against I. The 
Seventh displaces nothing. Only when 
horizontally prepared does it strike as a 
primary. It may be taken with oblique 
preparation, or as a waving-tone. Its 
resolution is commonly on the Subdomi- 
nant, but when se is used in the Minor it 
resolves upward, and sometimes in the 
chord of the Tonic itself, or (when the 
resolution is unimportant, or in quick 
music) even that of the Submediant. Its 
effect is somewhat hard, and its chief 
use seems to be the "convenience" of 
smoothness in the parts. 



TOXIC SEVENTH. 



Ex. 177. key G. 
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Ex. 178. key G. 
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Ex. 179. KKY C. 
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Ex. 180. key G. 
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Ex. 181. 
key G. Lah is A. 
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Ex. 183. 
key F. Lah is D. 
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Ex 
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241c. Subdominant Fourth. — 4 F, t against 
d ; 4 i?, * against I. This gives us the same 
dissonance in another chord. It is seldom 
primary. It may have horizontal, oblique, 
ot waving preparation. In the Major it 
sometimes resolves upward. Like the 
other Fourths, it is always self -resolved. 
It has a somewhat piquant effect. 

SUBDOMINANT FOURTH. 
Ex. 185. key C. 
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Ex. 186. KEY C. 
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Ex. 187. 
key F. Lah 
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241d. Subdominant Ninth. — 9 F, s against 
/ and I ; 9 i?, m against r and /. This 
Ninth sometimes occurs as a Second re- 
solving upward. Its preparation may be 
horizontal or waving. Like the other 



Ninths, it is generally relf-rosolved, but 
in this case it sometimes resolves on the 
Supertonic. It is little used. 

SUBDOMINANT NINTH 
Ex. 189. key D. 
:f 
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Ex. 190. KEY C. 
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Ex. 191. KEY F. 
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Ex. 192. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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241c. Tonic Ninth and Seventh.— 97 D, r 
against d, and t against d. These coupled- 
dissonances are generally horizontally pre- 
pared on a strong pulse, but may be taken 
passing or waving on a weak pulse. They 
are seldom primary. The corresponding 
Minor would introduce an uninelodic pro- 
gression of se to /, and is therefore not 
used with this resolution. But it is oc- 
casionally used resolving on the Tonic. 

TONIC NINTH AND SEVENTH. 
Ex. 193. key 0. 
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Ex 194. KEY C. 
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Ex. 195. KEY U. 
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242. Supertonic Resolution.— If resolution on the Sub- 
dominant is little used, so also is that on its Substitutional, the 
Supertonic. The chief of these dissonances are the Submediant 
Seventh, the Supertonic Fourth, the Supertonic Ninth, and the 
Supertonic Ninth and Fourth. 

2426. Submediant Seventh.— 7 L t s against 
I ; ^F, m against /. This dissonance is 
generally a horizontal forestroke resolv- 
ing on the Supertonic, but it sometimes 
resolves on the Subtonic, and is some- 
times self -resolved as a passing-tone. 

SUBMEDIANT SEVENTH. 
Ex. 196. key G. 
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Ex. 197. KEY C. 
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242c. Supertonic Fourth. — 4 R, s against 
I. This is the same dissonance as the 
last in another chord. The corresponding 
Minor would introduce both partial and 
Semi tonic dissonance, which would be 
too much. 

SUPERTONIC FOURTH. 
Ex. 200. key F. 
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Ex. 201. KEY G. 
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242(2. Supertonic Alnth. — 9 R, m against 
r and /. This is a hard dissonance, and 
but little used. The awkward Supertonic 
of the Minor would create consecutive 
Fifths in the natural progression of its 
Fifth and Ninth. 

SUPERTONIC NTNTH. 
Ex. 202. key G. 
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Ex. 204. KEY G. 
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Besolved on Dominant 'Seventh 
Ex. 205. key F. 
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242e. Supertonic Ninth and Fourth. — 
97 F, s against / and I, and m against 
/, These are the last two dissonances 
coupled. This chord is chiefly used in its 
b position, in which the Root is omitted. 



On this account it may fairly be taken for 
a Subdominant Ninth and Seventh, but 
we prefer to call it Supertonic Ninth and 
Fourth for the symmetry of teaching; 
that is, we take the single dissonance 
first, and then couple them. In "How 
to Observe " and " Construction Exer- 
cises "the other form of naming is used. 
There is the same objection to a corres- 
ponding Minor which was mentioned 
under the Supertonic Ninth. 



SUPERTONIC NINTH AND FOURTH. 



Ex. 206. key F. 
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Ex. 207. 
key F. Lah is D. 
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243. Sequence of Sevenths.— In addition to the various 
forms of Sequence shown above, pp. 205 to 207, the pleasant and 
commonly used sequence of Sevenths should be noticed. In 
these sequences the horizontal preparation is always used, even 
for the Dominant Seventh and the Subtonic Seventh. Chords 
are used for the sake of the sequential effect which would 
otherwise be avoided, such as the " unmeaning chord " on the 
Mediant. The Subtonic a position is excused because of the 
dissonance itself, but is better still in a sequence. 

243&. Illustration.— The dissonance may 
be taken on either the weak or strong 
accent. See " How to Observe," p. 107. 
SEQUENCE OF SEVENTHS. 

Ex. 208. key C. 
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OEGAN-POINT OK PEDAL. 



244. Persisting Tones and Organ-Point.— The drones of 
the Bagpipe and the Hurdy-gurdy are extreme cases, showing 
how the Tonic or Dominant of a tune can be endured when 
held on persistingly, without consideration of consonance or 
dissonance. In good music a little of this "droning'* is quite 
acceptable to the cultivated ear, which always desires the asser- 
tion of the Tonic and Dominant. When the persistence of Tonic 
or Dominant does not extend beyond a single measure, we call 
it " persisting " (abbreviated " pers.") d or s, and in the Minor 
1 or n. When the persistence is carried further, it is commonly 
called an " Organ-point " or " Pedal." It is called an Organ- 
point because it is sometimes introduced in an Organ accompani- 
ment without being given in the voice parts, the Organ being 
specially adapted for the sustaining of very long tones. It is 
called Pedal because its most frequent use is in the low Bass 
which is played on the pedals of the Organ. It may, however, 
be introduced in one of the upper parts, when it is called an 
" Inverted Pedal." These persisting-tones may be either one 
continuous tone or that tone repeated. The Tonic is most 
frequently used, but the Dominant is often employed, and some- 
times both are -heard together, or the Bass is doubled in an upper 
part. In these last cases the Pedal is called a double one. 
Occasionally (especially in instrumental music) the Tonic pedal 
is struck only upon the strong or medium accents, the Dominant 
being touched on the intermediate accents. See " How to 
Observe," p. 121. In the close of a great piece of music, 
especially a Fugue, the pedal is used to assert the key. See 
Albrechtsberger's Fugue, p. 224, where a Dominant pedal falls 
on to the Tonic in its close. Quite as frequently a long Tonic 
pedal concludes the piece. The harmony must be complete apart 
trom the pedal, and must have a good Bass of its own. In 
analysing the harmonies we disregard the pedal-tone, but place 
the analysis between square brackets. Thus in Ex. 209 the 
second chord is [ 7 D6] not 7 Dc, and in Ex. 211 the second is [S6] 
not 91 T>d. Change of key is rarely allowed in pedal passages 
lest it should destroy the character or modal relation of the 
pedal itself. 



244J. Illvstrations. — 

Ex. 209. Dominant Pedal, 
key F. 
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Ex. 210. Tonic Pedal. 
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Ex. 211. Inverted Pedal. 
KEY C. 
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245. Analysis of Dissonances.— There are several important 
points to notice about the tone that intrudes into a concord. The 
first is, into what chord does it intrude; second, against what 
constituent of that chord does it beat ; and third, what constituent, 
if any, does it displace ? 

In analysing a particular dissonance the student will answer 
the following eight questions : — 

1st. What is its Percussion? — as, "against Boot," or "against 
Fifth, displacing Third." 

2nd. What is its Distance or Degree of Dissonance ? — as, ' ' Primary," 
"Secondary," &c. 

3rd. What is its Accent ?— as, " Forestroke," or " Aiterstroke." 

4th. What is its Preparation ? — as, h, o, u, &c. 

5th. What is its Resolution ?— as, " on Third of D," or " on 5th of 
Z," &c. 

6th. What is its Chord Relation? — as, "Dominant to Tonic," or 
"Tonic self -resolved," &c. 

7th. What is its Place in the chord? — as, "Seventh," "Fourth," 
&c. 

8th. What is its Object? — as "Effect of dissonance," or "Con- 
venience of parts," &c. 



2456. Analysis of Discords. — In naming 
the chords of a piece of music, when we 
come to a forestroke dissonance we always 
distinguish it from an afterstroke disson- 
ance by a figure, thus— 9 S, 4 D, &c. Its 
apology, as Horizontal, (h) Oblique (o), 
Upward Oblique (u o), Waving (w f), 
Unprepared (u), is written in small letters 
underneath the chord name. The after- 
stroke dissonances are expressed by their 



initial letters only :— Passing Tone (p) 
Waving Tone (w), Guiding Tone (g), 
Hanging Tone (h). In *S, Y T, *R, 7sej/ 



7 SB, 7 T, and the chromatic discords 
formed on the dominants of the relative 
keys we include the number of the dis- 
sonance in the name whether the discord 
is a forestroke or an afterstoke, but do 
not state the preparation apology of 7i t 
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THIRTEENTH STEP. 



Chroiiatic Tones. Chromatic Resolution of Chords. Chromatic 
Chords related to the First Sharp Remove. Ditto Eirst Flat 
Remove. Ditto Third Flat Remove. Unrelated Chromatics. 



246. Chromatic Tones. — When, after the occurrence of a 
tone " altered " (see above, pp. 9, 14, and 64) by flat or sharp, 
the original key is instantly re-asserted by its principal tones in, 
melody, or its principal chords in harmony, the ear feels that the 
altered tone did not change the key. It had, however, its own 
peculiar momentary flashing effect, and this is called Chromatic. 
It may be felt even in melody when the altered tones are intro- 
duced as merely ornamental waving, or passing tones, and when 
the melody immediately returns to the principal tones of the old 
key. These tones, " altered " without changing the key, are 
called Chromatic tones. 

even by melody, in spite of the chromatic 
tones which threatened a change. 



2465. Illustrations. — The following 
phrases will show how the key is asserted 



Ex. 212. key G. 
I s, ,m :m .,re|m 
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Ex. 213. KEY C. 

:re:m |s :fe :s Id' 




246c. The word '« Chromatic." —The 
word "chromatic" means "coloured." 
The Greeks are said to have used a 
coloured string on their lyre for a sharp- 



ened or flattened tone. The word is now 
applied figuratively to " the glowing 
emotional feeling" introduced into our 
modern music. 



247. Chromatic Resolution.— In harmony the word " Chro- 
matic " has a distinct technical meaning. A chromatic chord is 
distinguished from a chord of transition or modulation. The 
chord in itself may be precisely the same as that which changes 
the key or mode ; but it differs in its Kesolution. It resolves, 
not in some new key or mode, but in some characteristic chord 
of the old key. With a few exceptions, to be presently named, 
all the chromatic chords are related to some transitional chord 
of the first or third remove. They excite the momentary 
expectation of departure to a new key, and then agreeably 
disappoint it by a closer embrace of the old key. The more 
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commonly used — the more familiar to the ear — is the transitioua 
chord, the more effective will bo its chromatic resolution. Hence 
it is that the chromatic chords most employed are those which 
stand related to the commonest transitional chords. 



2476. Dr. Macfarren is the master of 
modem chromatic music. In his "Six 
Lectures on Harmony," delivered at the 
Royal Institution, he has developed and 
illustrated the subject very fully. The 
most complete practical exhibition of the 
powers of these chords 'which he has 
written is given in his " Sentences to 
illustrate Chromatic Chords," which were 
written for Part H of Mr. Curwen's 
"Commonplaces of Music." The learner, 
however, must not be misled into the 
notion that chromatic harmony occupies 
anything like the space and place in 
actual music swhich it fills in instruc- 
tion books. We are obliged to explain 
chords and resolutions, although they 
may be very rarely found useful by the 
composer. 

247c. Illustrations.— Below are given 
the principal " related chromatics," first 
with their transitional resolution, and 
next with their commonest chromatic 
resolutions. 

247<2. Related to the First Sharp Remove. 

fere 7*. 
Ex. 214. key E& (Lah is C), to Bfe. 
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Ex. 217. key G (Lah is E), to D. 
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Ex. 215. 
key Et2. Lah is C 
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Ex. 216. 
key F. Lah is D. 
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Ex. 219. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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This chord can be used in the c position. 

1URE. 
Ex. 220. key Q (Lah is E) to D. 
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This chord can be used in the b position. 
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FIRST FLAT CHROMATICS. 



Ex. 222. key G. 
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This chord can be used in b, c, and <f 
positions. 

247«. Belated to the First Flat Remove. 
TA. 

This is a "Major Common Chord." See 
above, p. 276. In the 5 position the Sixth 
(r up to ta) has a striking effect, and the 
chord has been called "the Neapolitan 
Sixth " — the Sixth being, however, a 
simple "Minor Sixth" like l t to /. It is 
chiefly used vrith Minor resolution. 

Ex. 223. 
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Ex. 224- 
KEY C. Lah is A. 



Ex. 225- 
key D. Lah is B. 
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Ex. 226. 
key F. Lah is D. 
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Ex. 227. 
key F. Lah is D. 
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laRA. 
This chord is placed here because it is 
the corresponding Major to the chord 
above. Its transitional relation is that of 
the third flat remove from TA. It is 
much less used. In its second position it 
also has the name of Neapolitan Sixth. 



Ex. 228. key D. 
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Ex. 229. kby G. 
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Ex. 230. key G. 
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Ex. 231. key G, to C. 
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Ex. 232. ket B!2, res. on 7feR. 
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Ex. 23. 
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This chord can be used in 6, c, and d 
positions. 
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Ex. 234. key C (Lah is A) to E. 




Ex. 235. key C. Lah is A. 
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Ex. 236. key G (Lah is E), to C. 
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KErG Lah is A, res. on 7fereZ\ 
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This chord can be used in the b, c, and 
d positions. 

t*DE. 
Ex. 239. key D (Lah is B), to G. 
H-r-j; 
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Ex. 240. 
key D. Lah is B 
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Ex. 241. key D Lah is B, 
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This chord can be used in the b, c, and 
d positions. 

ra taM. 
Ex. 242. key D, to G. 
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Ex. 244. key G, res. on 7 feRE. 
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This chord can be used in the &, c, and 
<i positions. 

Ex. 245. ''BE 

keyBB. Lah isG. 
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5 

This chord can be used in the a and c 
positions. 

•Commonly written "ra" with Major resolution, 
and with Minor resolution, as in last chord, ' de. 
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FIRST FLAT CHROMATICS. 



217/, Related to the Third Flat Remove. 

laT. 
Ex. 246. key F, to A*. 
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Ex. 247. key F. 

la 
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Ex. 252. key C. 
t :d' 
s :1a 
r 1 :f 
s :r 

71aR 
Ex. 253. key C. 
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This chord can be used in the b. c. and 

d positions. 

Ex. 249. key G, to Bi2. 
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Ex. 254. key F. 




I I 



This chord can be used in the b, c, and 
d positions. 




This chord cannot be used in other 
positions. 




This chord can be used in the & and c 
positions. 



maLA. 
Ex. 257. key C, to A&. 
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ITALIAN, GERMAN, AND FRENCH SIXTHS. 
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Ex. 258. key C. 
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This chord can be used in the b position. 



247^. Unrelated Chromatics. — The prin- 
cipal chromatic chords which have no 
"transitional relation," are those which 
contain an "Augmented Sixth." It is 
shown above pp. 14 and 9) that the Aug- 
mented Sixth has forty-three index de- 
grees, and is, therefore, less than a Minor 
Seventh with forty-four degrees. It has 
nothing to correspond with it in the com- 
mon scale. It disturbs the sense of key 
without suggesting transition. It has a 
peculiar effect in chromatic resolutiou. 
The Sixth is the same in all chords of the 
Augmented Sixth—/ up to re 1 in the 
Minor, and la up to fe 1 in the Major — 
hut the chords differ in their other con- 
stituents. When the lower tone of the 
Augmeutcd Sixth is accompanied hy a 
Major Third (as / to I, or la to d x ) a 
certain effect is produced, and the chord 
is called the "Italian Sixth." When, in 
addition to this, a Perfect Fifth is added 
(as la t to ma) a different effect is pro- 
duced, and the chord is called the " Ger- 
man Sixth." When, instead of adding 
a Perfect Fifth, we add a Pluperfect 
Fourth (/ up to t, or la up to r', see 
above, p. 11 ) yet another effect is pro- 
duced, and the chord is called the 
" French Sixth." It may be that these 
chords were first used in the different 
countries mentioned. Dr. Macfarren sug- 
gests that there is " something character- 
istic of the softness of the Italian nature" 
in the first chord, of " the bold decision 
of the German " in the second chord, 
and of " the piquancy of the French " in 
the thud chord. Five other unrelated 
chords are added to these, hut they are 
very little used. 



The Italian Sixth in Minor. It can also 
be used with I in the Bass. 

Ex. 259. 
key D. Lah is B. 
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Ex. 260. 
key D. Lah is B 
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feLA. 

The Italian Sixth in Major. It can also 

be used with d in the Bass. 



Ex. 261. key C. 
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Ex. 262. key C. 
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fe maTjA. 

The German Sixth in Major. The cor- 
responding Minor (/ I d ] re 1 ) is little 
used. This chord can he used with d or 
ma in the Bass. 
Ex. 263. key G. 

d :d id 

f, :fe, Is, 

r :itia |m 

1, :1a, I s, 

fa ma Ti A 



4 feLA. 

The French Sixth in the Major. It can 
also he used with d or r in the Bass. 
Ex. 264. key C. 
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FRENCn sixttl 



Ex. 285. key F. 
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The French Sixth in the Minor. It can 
also be used with I or t in the Bass. 

Ex. 268. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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Ex. 287. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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Ex. 208. key F. 
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Ex. 280. key F. 
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EX. 270. KEY C. 
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Ex. 271. 
key F. Lah ia D, 
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Ex. 272. 
key C. Lah is A. 
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<@Hfsti<ms 

Asked in various Public Examinations. 



These questions are arranged in the order of teaching in the 
present work, so that the candidate will pass from tho more easy 
to the more difficult. The references to our own book for explana- 
tion are placed between round brackets, and various helpful 
suggestions for the Tonic Sol-fa candidate are placed between 
square brackets. 



JNote that the questions on Chromatic Chords and Counter- 
point, which are placed last, will not be needed for the Second 
Year Examinations in Training Colleges and the College of 
Preceptors. As most of these examination Papers are in the 
Staff Notation, the candidate is strongly recommended to copy 
the examples under every question into that notation before he 
begins to write the answer. Nothing teaches notation like the 
pen. The little work *' Staff Notation " is especially prepared 
for Tonic Sol-faists wishing to master that notation. Each 
notation has its points of advantage for the study of Harmony, 
and it has been found of great advantage that all students, 
whether in the Staff or Tonic Sol-fa notations, should write their 
exercises in both notations. 

The marked success of our Tonic Sol-fa students in Examin- 
ations of this kind in past years strongly confirms the doctrine of 
our preface, that " When the truths of Music itself have been 
once plainly set before the mind, the difficulties of complex 
notation or antiquated nomenclature are easily conquered." 



FIRST STEP. 
1, Which notes of the scale bear ilajor 
Thirds ? [See p. 10, fig. 21, and Index of 
Degrees, p. 9. In answering the Sol-fa 
questions, it is better to name the tones 
of the scale, as d, r, m, Sec. ; in answering 
the Staff Notation question, it is better to 
name them as 1st, 2nd, 3rd, &c, of the 
ecale.] 

(351) 



2. Which of the following chords is iu 
the best position 1 Which is in the worst ' 

key C. 
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[*' Position" in these questions means 
" Distribution." See pars. 1346, and 
159a and c. Let the student read the 
distribution of the first chord upward 
and (not forgetting the paragraph about 
octave marts, 2-ie) he will find it to be 
' ' Fifth-Eleventh-Third . ' ' The great gap 
between T. and G. contradicts the rule of 
equal distribution. And if the student 
turns to p. 22, and places the lowest tone 
of the Bass on C-one, he will find that 
though the other tones come within 
proper range for the voices, the G. d l 
would be screaming. The distribution of 
the nest chord is " Tenth-Sixth-Fifth," 
which sounds rather better, because the 
largest interval is the lowest, but tested 
by p. 22, not only is the C. but also the 
S. at its highest stretch of pitch. The 
distribution of the chord which follows 
reads "Third-Thirteenth-Fifth." It is 
by far the worst; for it has the same 
objection as the last in the S. and C., and 
adds also a misplaced— extremely low— T. 
It also breaks the rule against a Third 
low in pitch. The last chord ha3 for 
distribution " Fifth-Sixth-Sixth. " The 
very naming of the distribution shows 
that it is good ; it also places each "part" 
well within the range of the voices, and 
is, therefore, the best.] 

3. Follow each of the chords below by 
the same chord in a better position. 

kev C. 
d 1 1' r* 

S f t, 

m d s 

d d f, f, s, s, 

[Let the student analyse the first chord 
for distribution, and he will find the 
faults to be a low Third and a great gap 
between T. and C. To mend the case he 
can either make the T. s and the C. m, or 
he can simply raise the T. an octave. In 
studying the next chord, let him place 
the/ ( against the F 2 on p. 22 he will then 
find that d is too low for the T., that 
one-/ is out of range of the C., and one-Z 
is out of reach for an ordinary S. He 
will see the faults more clearly when he 
analyses the distribution. To mend the 
case he can take one-/ for S, I for C, and 
raise the T. an Octave, or he can put 
one-rf in the S., / in the C., and I in the 
T. In the last chord, directly the student 
reads " Eighth-Third-Tenth," he will 
know that the fault is in the upper parts. 
If he compares the chord with p. 22 he 
will find all the parts are within range, 
but not equally distributed. For im- 
provement he can take t for 8., and r for 
G., or he can keep r 1 for S., take s for G., 
and t for T.] 

4. "Write the common chord of F in 
four parts, in the two best positions you 
can. [This is a Staff Notation question. 
In answering such questions it is better 
to use frhort score, fig 1 . 40, p. 24, unless 



distinctly told to use the full vocal score, 
fig. 38, p. 24. Placing then a crochet or 
minim on the fourth line of the Bass clef 
from the bottom (see p. 22), the student 
finds that that tone stands well for the 
Bass. He can call it d (unless he prefers 
to call it /or s), and he will immediately 
see that s placed on middle-C would suit 
very well for the T., that d placed on F 
comes into the middle of the C. voice, 
and to on A is well placed for the S. But 
as his lowest tone F stands high in pitch 
there will be no objection to his having a 
Third at the bottom of his chord ; he 
could, therefore, place his T. m on A, his 
G. 5-one on middle-C, and his S. d on F. 
Other distributions will suggest them- 
selves, as for example, d-one on F 2 , s on 
middle-C, m on A, and one-/ on F'.] 

5. "Write each of the Major chords of 
the key of G in two good positions. [For 
llajor chords see above, par, 157. The 
ilodulator, p. 50, will show the young 
student that d, /, and s in key G are G, 
C, and D. Turning then again to p. 22, 
he will try to place D in key G in a good 
distribution. Indeed the Tonic Sol-fa 
student should use the diagram on p. 22 
until he has fixed it all on his mind's eye, 
and could copy it down at any moment. 
After a time he should practise to do this 
without looking at the book. He can 
take bis d either on G a or G[. He will 
take care, as directed above, 1st, to place 
his voices within good range, and, 2nd, 
to secure a tolerably good distribution 
of interval. Having written two such 
distributions for D, he will do the same 
for F and S.] 

SECOND STEP. 

6. Follow each of the following dis- 
sonances by its resolution. 

KEY C. KEY F. KEV G. 

r' I f 1 f 

d' I s, I t| 

(See par. 1726.) 

7. "Write the discord of the Dominant 
Seventh and its resolution (perfect ca- 
dence) in the keys of C (do), D (re), Ei2 
(TOifc), and F (/a). Dr. Hullah still con- 
tinues to use the Sol-fa syllables (which 
in their Italian spelling are do re mi fa 
sol la si) as equivalents for the letters 
C D E F G A B. As, however, he always 
gives us the old letters for pitch tones we 
can disregard the syllables in brackets. 
See pars. 176, 177. Even in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation this would be written 
differently in the higher and in the lower 
keys, in order to suit the proper range of 
the voices. Try for the two lower keys 
7 S, distributed Fifth-Third-Tritone, and 
for the two higher ones T S, distributed 
Seventh-Tritone-Third. Several other 
distributions are equally good. It will 
be easy to transfer these to the Staff 
Notation.] 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
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8. Give two examples of the prepara- 
tion and resolution, in different ways, of 
the Dominant Seventh in the key of G 
Major. IThe student may prepare him- 
self for the different preparations of 7 S 
by wilting out the three cases in Exs. 
4,5.] 

FOURTH STEP. 

9. What are consecutives, and why 
are they forbidden? [See above, pars. 
188, 190. An Octave or a Fifth in one 
chord followed by the same interval and 
between the same parts, in the next chord 
make " consecutives." Such Octaves are 
forbidden because of the blending and 
obliteration of parts ; such Fifths for the 
same reason, and also because of their 
harshness.] 

10. Correct the following' progressions 
without altering the first chord of either, 
or the Bass of the second of either. ^. 

key C. 
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d 1 
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[In the first case it is obvious that the r' 
and I must be altered. If instead of rl 
we take /' the leap would be consider- 
able ; perhaps I better obeys Rule 8. 
There is no objection to our changing the 
T. I into /, because we are allowed to 
double the Thirds of Minor chords. In 
the second case both 5 and r' must be 
altered. Instead of r' we can have *'. 
Instead of s we can have t. But this 
makes it necessary to have a third alter- 
ation, as this chord cannot have a double 
Third, we, therefore, change the S. t into 
r».] 

FIFTH STEP. 

11. Write and figure the common 
chord of S in two or three different posi- 
tions. [This is found among the Tonic 
Sol-fa questions; so the word "position" 
may be taken in the Sol-fa sense. In 
answering the question we should write 
Sa with two or three distributions suitable 
to the voices, then S6 with the same, and 
then Sc with the same.] 

12. Write, and figure the Bass, of each 
of the inversions of the common chord of 
G {sol) in two or three different positions. 
[By position here must be understood 
distribution, and we have only the "in- 
versions (5 and c positions) before us. 
For figured Basses, see above, par. 183c, 
and Exs. 8 to 11. G may be taken as the 
chords D or F or S. Taking it as D we 
draw a double stave for short score. The 
Root of the chord would be on the first 
(or lowest) line of the Bass stave, but to 
write I>b we want not the Root in the 
Bass, but the Third. We, therefore, 



place a note on the second line of the 
Bass stave. Taking- that for our Base 
note, we distribute our chord carefully for 
the voices. Taking again the same Bass 
note we make another distribution, and 
again another. To write Dc we must 
place our Bass note (s) on the third line 
of the Bass stave. On this note we raise 
two or three different distributions.] 

13. Shew the Dominant Seventh in the 
key of At?, and also give its inversions in 
the same key. [Having drawn the double 
stave and written the signatures, the 
Tonic Sol-faist knows that the key-tone 
is in the first space of the Bass stave, and 
the Dominant {s) is in the third space. 
For 7 Sa he places his Bass there, and 
raises a good distribution upon it. For 
7 S5 his Bass jt) would be in the fourth 
space, or, an Octave lower, on first line. 
For 7 Sc his Bass (r) would he on the 
second line. For 1 Sd his Bass (/) would 
be on the third line.] 

14. In writing the ehord 6-3, what note 
is it generally best to douhle or repeat in 
the Octave ? What note in the chord 
6-4 1 And why ? [6-3 means our b posi- 
tion, and 6-4 our c position. General 
rules for doubling and omission are given 
above, par. 161, a, &, c. In the a and 6 
positions these rules apply without modi- 
fication. In c positious (6-4), the Fifth 
being in the Bass, it is commonly found 
more convenient to double it in the upper 
parts rather than the Root. In the Minor 
chords the Third is freely doubled, espe- 
cially when they are in the b position. 
Therefore answer " in 6-3 double the Root 
(Sixth from Bass) rather than the Fifth 
(Third from Bass), but not the Third 
(Octave to Bass) except in Minor chords. 
In 6-4 Dr. Stainer says, double the Fifth 
(Octave to Bass) rather than the Root 
(Fourth from Bass), but Dr. Hullah re- 
commends doubling the Root rather than 
Fifth. For reason, the Root is the prin- 
cipal tone, and can be freely doubled; 
the Fifth is so much like the Root that 
it may be doubled or omitted without 
notice.] 

15. What is a Plagal Cadence ? And 
a Bass Cadence ? [Be prepared to write 
a Plagal cadence (see above, p. 296). A 
Bass cadence is a short expression for 
the different ways in which the Bass 
approaches different cadences. After the 
words " Bass cadence " some particular 
form of Bass is always given ; thus, the 
Bass cadences / s d or fs s d or m r d s t 
ovdt,ds. The phrase is never used for 
any new kind of cadence, as the question 
seems to imply.] 

16. Give examples of " Perfect " and 
of "Plagal" Cadence. [In Staff Nota- 
tion instruction books by a " Perfect Ca- 
dence" is generally meant the progression 

Z 
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of S to D or 1 S to D, and in the Minor of 
*&M to L or 7 self to £. They do not make 
our distinctions ahove, p. 287 and 295. 
For Plagal, see above, p. 296.] 
17. Describe the following passages. 
key C. 



:d' 



d :m 

KEY F. 

d :d 



d 1 :t 
s :s 
m :r 



:d 



d ! 



:— Id 



:d 
:1 



d :m, f, :f, d : — 
[The first measure in each is the same, 
but the first has what would be called a 
"Perfect cadence," and the second has a 
"Plagal cadence."] 

18. Give the common chords (or key- 
chords) of A, B5, G, FJJ, with their in- 
versions. [By key-chords must be meant 
chords on the Tonic. It will be easy to 
write D chords at each of these pitches, 
altering the distribution where the dif- 
ferent pitch requires it.] 

19. Fill in the Contralto and Tenor in 
the following exercise, using only the 
chords Da, Sa, and Fa. 

key C. 

ns :t |d» :d' d' :t ]d' : — 



(Id :s t |d :d f :s |d : — 
[In these first exercises in composition 
the pupil will find the rules for the 
"putting-together of chords," par. 197, 
of use to him. In "filling in" he is 
saved the necessity of attending to Rules 
1, 2, 3, 4, but he must notice carefully the 
rules 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, and 19. Let him first 
get a good distribution for the first chord, 
and then try how he can continue it with 
these Rules in mind. 

20. Fill in the Contralto and Tenor in 
the following exercise, using the chords 
D, Di, S, Dc. 

KEY A. 

pi :d |t. :d d :t t |d : — 



[ Id, :pi, |s, :d s, :s, jd : — 

21. Fill in the Contralto and Tenor in 
the following exercises, using D, S6, DZ», 
F, S. 



key C. 
d :r' \m l :d' 



d :t ]d 



1 :t |d' 



|d :- 



22. Fill in the Contralto and Tenor in 
the following exercises, using D&, Sc, D, 
Fo, Dc, ts. 
key G. 
d :r | pi :f in :r |d :- 



m :r |d :1, ( s, :s, |d : — 

23. Put common chords or triads (in 
pianoforte score) to the following Bass. 

key C. 
Jd :s, |d :f |s :s |d :— o 

[Pianoforte score, in these Examination 
Papers, is another name for short score. 
See above, p. 24. It is better not (as in 
some pianoforte arrangements) to throw 
the Tenor an Octave higher, in order to 
get it under the right-hand, leaving only 
the Bass for the left-hand. This mode of 
writing confuses the parts, and is not 
properly " writing in score " of any land. 
The simply adding of Triads (see par. 
157c) would cause consecutive Fifths and 
Octaves. Possibly the examiner does not 
require the chords to be connected ; but 
possibly he does. Therefore it is best to 
add three other parts to the Bass part. 
According to Rule 2, par. 197, we first 
frame a good melody, and then " fill in" 
the inner parts. It is probable that the 
examiner intended a positions— no inver- 
sions to be used, and certainly no dis- 
sonances. In making the melody, let the 
learner choose the first tone well within 
the voice (say one-d), and then let him 
remember Rule 8.] 

24. "Write a four-part sentence on the 
following plan. 

key D. 
|D :Fc|*S6:D \ 7 Sd:J)b l 7 Sc:D | 7 S:D(J 

[It will be noticed that these "harmonic 
"plans" name both the chord and the 
Bass tone which have to be used. The 
student will proceed as before.] 

25. "Write a four-part sentence on the 
following plan. 

key G. 
|D : 7 S&:D |S :— : 7 S |D6:— : 7 S |D :- :DZ> 
| 7 Sc :— :D [Dc :- : 7 S |D :- :— || 

SIXTH STEP. 

26. "Write the chord of 7 S and its reso- 
lution (perfect cadence) ; the chord of R 
and its resolution ; and the chord of 7 R 
with its preparation and resolution. [For 
*S, see above, Question 7. For R, first 
note tbat Tonic Sol-faists do not now use 
the word "resolution" except for dis- 
sonances. It seems to he here used to 
express the common "progression" of a 
consonant chord. The only forbidden 
progression of R is Ra to Da ; but the 
student will have no difficulty in writing 
the chord Ra with a good distribution, 
and making it go, 1st, to S (see above, 
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Ex. 28 to 30), afterwards to Dc, and in 
writing Rft, and making it go, 1st, to S t 
next to Dc, and next to D&. These will 
exhaust the commonest progressions of 
the chord. For 'R, see above, Exs. 31, 
32. The resolution of the dissonance on 
to t in the next chord forbids 7 R to move 
as freely as B does. It must always go to 
S or its substitutional Tb. The disso- 
nance d may be prepared in the chords 
D. F, or L. The student will teach him- 
self to write examples. " How to Ob- 
serve," ils. 47, 48, and 64 will help him. 

27. Why in the following does the tied 
F (fa) at + fall to E (mi), and the B (si) at 
&to A(la)l 

KEY F.+ 




^=H 



, 


m 


r 


-f 


m 


\ 


d 


- 


t, 


d 


1 


s 


s 


- 


s 


\ 


d 


S| 


- 


d 



[The Tonic Sol-fa answer would be that 
the dissonance d in 4 S must resolve on tj 
in its own chord. See par. 203. And 
that the dissonance / in 7 S must resolve 
on m in D. See pars. 176, 177. The Staff 
Notation answer would be that the sus- 
pended Fourth on the Dominant must 
resolve on the Third of the same chord, 
and that the Fundamental Seventh on the 
Dominant must resolve on the Third of 
the Tonic] 

28. Supply the upper parts to the fol- 
lowing, and give the Boots. "Write in 
score. 




6 6 6 

4 4 
3 2 3 
[By "score" the examiner means full 
score. See above, p. 24, fig. 38. Some 
examiners would be content with the 
Contralto and Tenor written with the G 
cleff, but it is safer to use the proper cleffs. 
The Tonic Sol-f aist would naturally work 
out this exercise roughly in his own nota- 
tion, and he would first have to trans- 
late the figured Bass into a harmonic plan. 
He will require to be familiar with par. 
183c. He has no more difficult chords to 
deal with than D, D6, S, *S&, T Sc, T Sd, 
and Rb. He will proceed as before with 
Questions 23 to 25. Having written his 
rough copy in Sol-fa, he will easily trans- 
late it to Staff Notation score. The Boots 
will be given in absolute pitch names 
placed under the chords, thus, C, G, C, G, 
C, G, C, G, C, D, G, C] 

SEVENTH STEP. 
29. Add three parts (Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass) to the following subject, using any 
harmonies you please. 



^key G. ^ 

j |d |m:s |f :- | jm |r :d |r :r |m :- || 

[If the student takes the first rule in par. 
1976, he will find the cadences decided for 
him by the melody given. The last must 
be D 3 , and the first F. Taking the second 
rule, he will try to make a smooth Bass. 
To do this for the first phrase he has the 
choice of harmonizing s either with D or 
with S, and so he can make his "Bass 
cadence" either m f or t, t t . For the 
second phrase he can harmonize | r : d 
either with S L or with R D, making the 
Bass either s I or / m. The \r : r he can 
harmonize either with 4 S S or with 1 R S, 
making the Basses s s or / s or r s. He 
has then only to *• fill in" the inner 
parts.] 

30. Add harmonies (making four parts) 
to this chant melody. "Write in score. 
Credit given if C cleff is used. 

^KEY Efe. /rs 

Ms If :r|m:- Mm II :f |m :r |d :- || 
[Proceed as above, Question 29.] 

31. Harmonize the following in four 
parts. 

keyC. 
{:s II is Id' :r' [m 1 ;r' |d' || 

32. Harmonize the following strain in 
four parts. 

key C. 

II" :1 I s :d l r : -| n : -H 

33. Write a Bass cadence, an imperfect 
D cadence, and as many forms of surprise 
cadence with which you are acquainted. 
[Instead of "as many" read "all the." 
The surprise cadence must move from 
Dominant or Dominant Seventh (or, in 
the Major Mode, from T6) to Submediant. 
See above, par. 208, and Ex. 63. " How 
to Observe," pp. 34, 35, shows four forms 
of this cadence in the Major. The first 
two can also occur in the Minor. The 
student can easily show the progression 
7 S to L, S to Z, S6 to L, and Tb to L, 
7 Be M to F, and sejj/ to F. For Bass ca- 
dence, see above, Question 15. For im- 
perfect D.cadence, see par. 193. 

34. Harmonize the following. 
key C. 

:1 Is :m II :s.f pi :— 



d' :— 



(I 

(j! :. |1 :r' |d- :t | 

[A surprise cadence would come in effect- 
ively at the close of the first phrase. In 
the sixth pulse the / will, of course, be 
treated as a passing-tone in the chord of 
S, making a Dominant Seventh.] 
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NINTH STEP. 

35. Resolve the following dissonances. 
key C. 

r 1 fe' d 1 d» m 1 d 1 
d' d 1 r fe ta ta 

[See par. 1726. The Tonic Sol-faist will 
translate Exs. 2, 4, 5, 6 into their proper 
keys, aud then he will know the resolu- 
tion. But in writing the answer he will 
probably please the examiner best by re- 
taining the improper method of writing — 
that is, fe 1 si instead of t <Z', and eZ' t 
instead of / m ; or ta I instead of / m, 
and m'/' instead of t d % ; or d 1 d x instead 
of s *.] 

36. Write common chords (triads) to 
the following Bass. 

key C. 
(|d :m |r :1 |f :s |d :- || 

[The Examiner doubtless means the above 
notes to be the Roots of chords. Proceed 
as above, Question 23.] 

37. Add the upper parts to the follow- 
ing Bass, and give the Root of each 
chord. "Write in score. 



6 6 6 6 6 6 7 

5 4 4 4 5 

2 3 3 
[Proceed as above, Question 28.] 

38. Mark (with a cross over it) each of 
the following discords of the Seventh, 
which is also a discord of the Dominant 
Seventh. 

key C. 

d 1 V fe 1 d 1 Pi' t 

f s 1 t s r 

1 t d 1 s r se 

r s, r d n m, 

[In the Tonic Sol-fa Notation a Dominant 
Seventh would be written like the second 
of these examples, or like the last, but in 
the Staff Notation we have to find out 
what the notes mean. The Dominant 
Seventh has a Major Third from the 
Root, a Perfect Fifth and a Minor Se- 
venth. The first of the above chords has 
r for its Root, with a Minor Third, and, 
therefore, cannot be translated into a 
Dominant Seventh. The third chord is 
the same with a sharpened Third, which 
makes it the Dominant Seventh of key Gr. 
The Fifth chord has a Minor Third like 
the first. The Fourth chord has a Major 
Seventh.] 

39. Follow each of the following dis- 
cords of the Dominant Seventh by its 
resolution. 



KEY C. 








No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4 


m' 


r' 


la 


r 


s 


se 


r 


d 


ta 


in 


f 


fe 



d m, ta, r 

(To the Tonic Sol-faist No. 2 is easy to 
resolve, and Nos. 4, 1, 3 will be equally 
easy when they are translated into the 
first sharp, the first flat, and the third 
flat keys. See Modulator, p. 50.] 

ELEVENTH STEP. 

40. Turn the following into discords of 
the Dominant Seventh. 

keyC. 
d 1 m 1 1 r 1 

s s r s 

m 1 t f t 

1 d t, m 

[In the first example, I is the Root; to 
make the Third Major we must alter d* 
into de\ and the other intervals will be 
right. By turning to the Modulator, 
p. 50, the student will see that I de l m l s 
corresponds with the Dominant Seventh 
of the second sharp key. In the second 
case the Third and Fifth are all right, but 
the Seventh is Major instead of Minor ; 
we must, therefore, alter t to ta, and thi> 
gives us the Dominant Seventh of the 
first flat key. In the Third case the Root 
is t ; to make the Third Major we change 
r into re, and to make the Fifth perfect 
/becomes fe. This gives us 7sej/ in the 
first sharp key. In the last case the Root 
is m ; to make the Third Major we change 
the s into se, which gives us the Dominant 
Seventh of the third sharp key, or Domi- 
nant Seventh of the relative Minor.] 

41. Place on the lowest of the follow- 
ing staves the Root of the chord above it. 




m=^==i=mm 



[Taking the first chord, the Tonic Sol-faist 
instinctively translates it l\ fe r d 1 , and 
his memory, or the Modulator, p. 50, in- 
stantly shows him that that is s», t t s f in 
the first sharp key, the Root of which is 
s ; and this a stands on the pitch -note D. 
He will, therefore, write a note on the 
third line of the lowest staff. In the same 
way, the second chord being translated is 
m de l ta s x or t, se f r' of the first flat key. 
The practical Root of this Tonic Sol-faista 
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would say is se, but the older theorists 
suppose an omitted Root m. This m in 
the first flat key stands on a level with 
I in key C, and that is A. Therefore, put 
a note in the first space of the lowest 
staff. The third chord translated is 
m de l s le. To a Tonic Sol-faist the de at 
hrst suggests the first flat key, but the le 
forbids that thought. De is the leading- 
tone of the second sharp key, and le is 
the leading-tone of its relative Minor. 
This gives r t f se, which is the same 
chord as the last, but in a different key. 
Its supposed Root is m of key D or FJf. 
Therefore, place a sharpened note on the 
fourth line of the lowest cleff. The 
fourth chord being translated is ta d' m s 
or 7 S of the first flat key, the Root of 
which is s— standing on the pitch-note C. 
Therefore, place a note in the second 
space of the lowest stave. In the fifth 
chord the student needs no help. The 
last chord being interpreted is r ta $ or 
I / r of the first flat key, the Root of 
which is r— standing on the pitch-note G. 
Therefore, place a note on the bottom 
line of the staff. Exercises of this kind 
make it necessary for the Tonic Sol-faist 
to memorize the keys. See above, p. 52.] 

42. Figure each of the following, and 
place below each its Root. 

I 




[The Tonic Sol-faist instinctively trans- 
lates, and then he sees the Root of the 
chord and its position. Sb and Dc will be 
easily figured by the student of par. 183c. 
He who has p. 22 fixed in his mind's 
eye will easily place the names of the 
Roots under the chords, as in Question 
28. In the last case there is a "special 
reason " why the 5-3 should be written in 
full. That is, to contradict the previous 
figuring on the same Bass. Fc in the 
first flat key, and S& in the first sharp 
key will not give trouble to the student 
who ha 8 carefully followed our teachings 
under Question 41.] 

TWELFTH STEP. 

43. Give examples of Syncopation, of 
Suspension, and of Retardation, and 
state the difference between them. [The 
word "syncopation" is not generally used 
in connection with the study of Harmony. 
For an example, see p. 35, above. Dr. 
Ouseley distinguishes between Suspension 
and Retardation. He says they are both 
the holding back, by a dissonance, of the 
proper tone of a chord ; that Suspension 



is the ordinary case of the dissonance 
moving downward, and that Retardation 
is the more rare case of the dissonance 
resolving upward. Sec an example of 
both, par. 239A;, above.] 

Point out the errors in the follow- 



44. 
ing. 



KEY C. 



1 :t 


/ 


r' :d' 


/ :r' 


d':r' 


f :s 


\ 


f :m 


\:s 


s :- 


d 1 :r' 


) 


t :s 


i:d' 


t :- 


f :s 


\ 


s :m 


\:m 


s :- 



[In the first case there are both Octaves 
and Fifths. In the second case the Domi- 
nant Seventh is not properly resolved. 
In the third case 4 S is intended for the 
middle chord, but the dissonance is 
neither prepared nor resolved, and the 
Third is heard along with the dissonance. 
Altering the Air to d l d* t and the Tenor 
to d l ?■' would set it right.] 

45. Correct the following without al- 
tering the Bass, or changing the position 
of the first chord. 
key C. 



[If the Air is altered to d l — t d\ it will 
resolve the dissonance properly, and pre- 
vent a doubled Third in the last chord.] 

46. Figure the Basses of the following 
chords. 

J i hi i ! 







[Fb and Fc are easily figured from pa> 
183c. 4 D may be seen under par. 139^. 
In the fourth case we have y D followed 
by D. The figure 9 is sufficient to indi- 
cate the first chord, and the figure 8 is 
placed under the second chord to show on 
what tone the 9 resolves; otherwise it 
was not necessary to place anything 
under the second chord. In the fifth case 
we have 7, de m s, which indicates the 
Dominant Seventh of the second sharp 
remove, key D. The student will, there- 
fore, place under it a 7, and under that a 
" sharp " to indicate the sharpened Third. 
In the last case d m s ta gives us 7 S in 
key F. Therefore, place underneath it a 
7 with a "flat" before it.] 
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47. "Write out in the treble clef the 
ascending 1 and descending Minor scale of 
E in its most modern form, and har- 
monize it in four parts, using- the C clef 
for the Alto and Tenor parts. [The 
melodic form of the Minor Mode (see 
above, p. 47) is generally required in 
these questions. Turning to our Rules, 
par. 197, Rule 3 would tell us to place 
La, b, or c under I and d both ascending 
and descending; **Ma or b under t, m, and 
se ; and Ha or b under r and/. There then 
only remains the ba and the s. Ba may 
be harmonized, first, in Handel's way, 
with bai?, second with the chromatic chord 
tereT—ba being written as/s — (see above, 
Ex. 215, p. 345) ; and third, with bay going 
to SEb, the Bass being continued into the 
second chord. The s may be harmonized 
as" 1 Lb, full-pulse passing-tone." If D 
were used in this place it would be strictly 
neither in the Minor Mode nor a good 
modulation to the Major.] 

4S. Add three parts above this figured 
Bass, using the C clef for the Tenor part, 
the G clef for the Treble and Alto parts. 




* 36 

4 
3 

[Where the "sharp" stands alone it 
means a sharpened Third, which in all 
the above cases is se in sej/. The "sharp" 
before 6 points to the same note in 7sej/ Ci ] 

49. Put three lower parts (in Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass clefs) to the following 
given subject, using any harmonies you 
like. 

key F. 
{|f :s |n :d |r :m Id :1, J 

{|1. :li |t, :d |d :t, |1, :- || 

[Proceed as in Question 29. Notice the 
two-fold four-pulse sequence at the be- 
ginning. See above, pp. 105 to 108. By 
using the plan |F6 :S5 |D :D |R5 :M5 
|L :L it can be made into a harmonic 
sequence.] 

50. Show a specimen of the Dominant 
9-7 in the key of C. [See under par. 
240y.] 

51. Of how many inversions is the 
chord of the added Ninth susceptible? 
Which is the most awkward to treat, and 
why ? [By the " added Ninth " Dr. 
Ouseley understands 7 T, par. 2075, and 
239c. He also includes 97 S, par. 240^. 
He treats them as one and the same 
chord, the Boot being generally omitted. 
The chord is capable of four inver- 



sions— 7 Ta (his first inversion of the 
Added Ninth), "*Tb (second inversion), 
7 Tc (third inversion), 7 T<Z (fourth inver- 
sion). Of these, the last is the more 
awkward to treat. See two resolutions of 
it at the end of par. 239c. The reason 
for the harsh effect is that in all the other 
inversions the Ninth is supported by its 
coupled dissonance, the Seventh below it, 
sounding as a Third or Tenth, but in this 
case the Seventh is far away above it. 
To this may be added that all discords 
are harshest when in the Bass, because 
they throw up strong dissonant partials.] 

52. On the following Bass give a speci- 
men of the preparation and resolution of 
the Dominant chord of 9-7. 

key C. 

{:d |f, :f, |s, :s, |d || 
[See example under par. 240^.] 

53. Prepare and resolve the following. 

d 1 
s 
d 1 
f 
[See example of 4 De under par. 239i.] 

54. Give an example of the Prepara- 
tion and Resolution of the chord 9-7-4 in 
both Major and Minor. [This probably 
refers to the Ninth, Seventh, and Fourth 
on the Tonic. (See examples under par. 
2391). The same dissonances on the Domi- 
nant are shown under par. 240A.] 

55. Give an example of the Prepara- 
tion and Resolution of the chord 9-7-4 on 
the following Bass. 



nn 



=1=1= 



3^3 



56. Add three parts to each of the 
following Basses. 



H 



Sfc*z 



■=1= 



^J 



43 98 7 98 

3 43 

[For the 9-4 upon s, see par. 241/. For 
the 7 and sharpened Third, see Question 
46. For the 9 going to 8, and the 4 going 
to 3, see same question.] 

57. Add three parts to the following 
Bass. 




7 6 6 6 
3—3 5 
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[Under the fourth chord the 5 is unneces- 
sary except to show that the *' sharpened " 
6 rises from it. This is the commencc- 
of a cadence transition. It is the chord 
L becoming U of the new key, and the 
figures indicate that in one of the parts 
the tones m fe, or more properly I 1, must 
be introduced. In the sixth pulse we 
have the fourth on the new Tonic passing 
as a Seventh through the Dominant, 
striking the Tonic as a forestroke, and 
then resolving on its Third. In the fifth 
measure the Ninth on d is prepared in 
the previous T S&. At the beginning of 
the sixth measure we have " T6 with d as 
a part-pulse horizontal forestroke." In 
interpreting figuring of this kind always 
look to the second figures. If they indi- 
cate an ordinary chord it will easily be 
seen which figure in the first part of the 
chord is the intruder.] 

68. Add three parts to the following 
Bass. 




9 8 6 9 8 7- 
fe5 4 3 

[By the help of par. 183c, the third chord 
will be easily interpreted as 4 De. In the 
fifth chord there was no need to put any 
figuring except that the writer wishes to 
show that the Fifth of IU must move 
upwards to the Sixth from the Bass in 
T6. See Question 57. The 6 and "flat " 
5 means the 6 position of a chord of the 
Seventh, the 5 from the Bass being flat- 
tened, the chord ms tad is the Dominant 
Seventh of the first flat key, and indicates 
a "passing" transition. The figuring 
of the last chord but one should be in- 
terpreted according to the rule given 
under Question 57. This shows that the 
chord is 7 S, and that the intruder is d as 
a part-pulse horizontal forestroke. It is 
the coupled dissonance 74 S first resolving 
its d and afterwards its /. See above, 
par. 239/t.] 

Add three parts to the following 



GO. Add three parts to the following 
Bass. 





6 7 

5 8 

[For 6-" flat" 5, see Question 58. For 
4-2 and 5-2, see par. 183c. The 7 on t, 
followed by a " sharpened " 6 on the 
same Bass note, indicates SEb with Us a 
horizontal forestroke. Compare the cor- 
responding Major in Question 57.] 

61. Add three parts to the following 




6 9 8 6 



6 4 3 9 8 
[24 7 — 

KEY C. G.t. f.C. 

|D :F |D& :L |(S& : 7 S | 4 D) :Dc | 
ft, 

IF :TAc|taF:F | 97 S : 7 S | 4 D :D (] 

H II 

[This was given as a Tonic Sol-fa ques- 
tion, but with several egregious errors 
which were shown in the " Tonic Sol-fa 
Eeporter" of October 1st, 1876. Since 
that time greater care has been taken in 
writing the Tonic Sol-fa exercises, but 
not sufficient care, as will be seen in the 
next question. We have given the "plan" 
in its corrected form.] 

62. Add three parts to the following 
Bass. 
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[The Tonic Sol-fa question requires lower 
octave marks in meas. 3, to the bridge- 
note in meas. 5, and the second pulse of 
meas. 7 is »P, not "F. This will show 
the kind of errors which the Tonic Sol- 
faist may expect.] 

63. Add three parts to the following. 



I^^^l^lg 




KEY C. Gr.t. f.C 

|D :F |DFJ:'S |D :DS&j«D.D:L | 

|F :DZ> \8e :D |F :S. 7 S|4D :D || 

Note.— Those who are preparing for 
rrammg College Examinations, and not 
lor the Society of Arts, nor the Univer- 
sity Local Examinations, need not study 
the remaining questions. 

64. Connect the two following chords 
by a Fundamental Discord, or a Discord 
by Suspension, or both. 

key C. Or, key G-. 



:1 
:r 
:fe 
:r 



f 

i' 
.f. 



£For fundamental discord, see par. 229,? 
For suspension, see par. 203S. The Tonic 
Sol-faist would interpret these two chords 
as F to S in key G, the Hoots of which 
are stepwise and disconnected. They can 
be connected, first, by the r of Treble into 
/, making *S, which requires resolution 
into D ; second, by t f into d t, : third, bv 
combining both.] 3 

65. Supply the two inner parts to the 
following, and give the Eoots of each 
chord. 




[A badly written question. It looks as 
though the Examiner had first written 
without the last "flat" in the signature 
(D), but putting that "flat" in where it 
was wanted, on the Seventh of the second 
Chord, and on the note D in the fourth 
chord, but afterwards altered his mind 
and put the "flat" in the signature, for- 



getting to take out the then unnecessary 
flats m the second and third measures, 
and thus "flattening" the last note but 
?w ^ e sha P e of the B ass shows us 
that this note was intended to represent 
the leadjng-note of the new key The 
natural » to the figure 4 in the third 
measure we do not understand. The first 
interval of the Bass is an awkward one. 
The best interpretation of the whole 
seems to be — 

key A&. Ef2.t. 

:D | *SEiL | Tc :Lc \L :LE5|4 S :S |D :- |] 

66. Add a Bass to the following. 
ket A. & 

{|<l:f :m |r :- :d |t,:d :1, |s,:- : - j 

{|r:m:f [s :d :f |m :- :r Id:-:- II 
[See Question 29.] " 

67. Harmonize the following in four 
parts, introducing the Dominant Seventh 
and all its inversions. 

key D. Bass. 
f |t,:d :l f (3,:!,:^ |m :f :n i r ;d :- II 

[See par. 239&, and Question 25.] 

68. Add three parts (Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass) to the following subject, using any 
harmonies you like. 

key D. 

(|£|t:l|s:-||T|f: ra |r:r|d.- 

[T} 1 ^ Air t I s can be harmonized wi 
4 F F S or as a Plagal cadence with 4 F 
D (see par. 194), or as l Pi r d of the 
first sharp key, having for plan SDc S D 
See Bule 13, par. 127b and par. 219.] 

69. Harmonize in full score, and four 
parts, this chant melody, using the G C 
and F clefs for the three added parts ' 
keyF. 

{|">:»|l:-||fe|t:d|r:f | B .-|| 

[The fe may be treated as the distinguish- 
ing-tone of a " passing » transition. See 
par. 220J.] 

70. Add three lower parts (in Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass clefs) to the following 
subject, using any harmonies you like 

key C. 
{|1 =t |d- :r« | n » :l |i :se j 



(U :l 



'•f In :pi |rn : — 



(I 

[Proceed as in Questions 47 and 48.] 

71. Copy these figured Bass notes, and 
write (on a stave above) the chords indi- 
cated, adding, in the case of discords, 
their resolution. Name each chord. 
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i^npiesisiii 



6 Jf6 jf 6 4 6 7 &6 
5 4 2 4 J 55 

3 ft 3 

[The Tonic Sol-faist finding fe with 6-5 
under* it i.knows, from par. 183c, that 
the first inversion of a chord with a 
Seventh is implied. Aa/e represents t in 
the first sharp key G he writes on the 
staff above 1 Sb in key G ; he resolves the 
discord, and he writes underneath "first 
inversion of Dominant Seventh in key 
G." In the second chord he sees t in the 
Bass with 6-4-3 under it, and knows from 
par. 183c that a second inversion of a 
chord with a Seventh is implied. But the 
6 has a stroke drawn through it obliquely 
for a JJ placed before it). The 6 from the 
Bass is, therefore, not s but se, and that 
gives him the Dominant Seventh of the 
third sharp remove, key A. The Bass 
note is, therefore, r in key A ; the student 
writes above it 'Sc in that key, with its 
resolution, and writes underneath "se- 
cond inversion of Dominant Seventh in 
key A." The same chord may be inter- 
preted as a Dominant Seventh in the 
Minor, or 7sejfc in key C, called A Minor. 
In the third chord the student sees r with 
a sharp under it. That sharp means a 
sharpened Third, and r fe I is the same 
thing as s t r of the first sharp key G, or 
d m s of key D. He, therefore, writes a 
common chord over the r, and says be- 
neath it " a Major common chord on D." 
In the fourth chord the student finds m 
with a 6 under it, and he knows from par. 
183c that this means the b position of a 
chord. The m being in the Bass makes it 
the chord D of key C, which he writes 
above, adding below "Major common 
chord on C." In the fifth chord he sees 
ta with 4-2 under it, which he knows to 
be the d position of a chord of the Se- 
venth. Ta itself represents / of the first 
flat key F. He, therefore, writes above 
the chord 'Sd in key F with its resolution, 
and below he says "third inversion of 
Dominant Seventh in key F." In the 
sixth chord he has d with 6-4, which tells 
him at once to write the chord Fc in key 
C, or Dc in key F, and to write under- 
neath " second inversion of a Major com- 
mon chord on F." In the seventh chord 
he finds 2|, and underneath it a 7 with the 
sign for a sharp Third. This he reads up 
t t de m s, which gives him *Sa in the 
second sharp key D, or 7&eMa in the first 
flat key F (or D Minor) . Perhaps it will 
be better for him to write above " T S in 
key D," and below "Dominant Seventh 
of key D." In the last chord he finds s 
with 6-5-3 under it, and this points to the 
6 position of a chord with a Seventh. But 
each of the figures has a 12 before it. ne, 
therefore, reads upwards s ta ra ma. The 



Modulator, p. 50, shows him that this is *SA 
in the f ourth flat key At2. Or remember- 
ing the signatures, he will notice that the 
most distant flat in this figuring is D*2 
fl25) and that belongs to key AH. He, 
therefore, writes it in that key above, and 
writes below " First inversion of Domi- 
nant Seventh in key Afc."] 

THHtTEENTH STEP. 

72. Give examples of Chromatic Dis- 
cords. [See examples, p. 345, 350. 

73. Give the Root of this chord, , f ■ 
and make in it three enharmonic r i 
changes, giving the Root in each i t 
case. [The supposed Root of this u 
chord is M, a Major Third below I se 
se. See par. 239c. Supposing the chord, 
keeping the same pitch for its Bass, to be 
altered to its b position, that would give 
us (see p. 50) "*SEb in key A, or " F sharp 
Minor." Supposing it altered to its c 
position, that would give us ''SEc in key 
F sharp, "D sharp Minor," or in key G 
flat, "E flat Minor." Supposing it altered 
to its d position, that would give us ^SEd 
in key E flat, " C Minor." These alter- 
ations would be called " Enharmonic 
changes," which would be worked out 
thus — 



# 



gangs 



Roots Cg 



AJJ 



74. Add Alto and Tenor parts to the 
following subject, and give the Root of 
each chord. 




&5 6 6 j$3 

4 

[In this Minor Mode exercise, the second 
and third chords (^DE B) offer a case of 
"passing" transition to the first flat key. 
The sixth and seventh chords {7seMF) 
are like a stepwise cadence. The fourth 
and fifth chords {tteRE Lc) show a chro- 
matic resolution, see above, par. 133. 
The eighth and ninth chords (deF lib) 
may be interpreted as passing transition 
to the first flat key, 6sej/ e going to Lb. 
Dr. Macfarren would call SseJ/" the 



3G2 
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" Dorainaut Elinor Thirteenth," and its 
Root, here disguised as l t would be G. 
The Root of the second chord, which is 
^SE disguised, would be a Major Third 
below the apparent Root, that is G. The 
Root of the fourth chord, which, though 
not transitional, has its model in 1 SE 1 
would also be regarded as having a sup- 
posed Root, a Major Third below the 
apparent one, that is, on A.] 

75. Add Alto and Tenor parts to the 
following, and name the Root of each 
chord. 






-m— 




— i — 


— 1 


d— H 




-p m—y 




^ H 


6 




6 


6 


5 — 





5 4 3 

[In this Major Mode exercise, there is a 
modulation to the relative Minor in the 
second and third chords (7sei/ c *L) then 
a transitional modulation to the first 
flat Minor in the fourth to the Seventh 
chords (7 zeMd Lb **3Ic L). On the eighth 
and ninth chords there is a transitional 
modulation to the first sharp Major. The 
chords are laTc, Bo in key G.] 

76. What is Counterpoint 1 [Counter- 
point is the art of adding accompanying 
" parts " to a given melody. It was used 
in the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, 
from the time of the Black Prince to 
that of Queen Elizabeth, and before 
harmony proper, with its relations of 
chords and keys, was understood. The 
practice of writing counterpoint exercises 
still survives because it is found to train 
the young composer in studying the re- 
lative motion of parts, which is not done 
by the mere study of chords and discords. 
Unfortunately, however, some influential 
teachers retain some of the ancient rules 
of counterpoint, such as forbiddance of 
c positions, and of all discords except 
such as are horizontally prepared, and 
passing-tones, including the Dominant 
Seventh when unprepared, &c— which 
have long been thrown aside in practical 
music, which is something like compel- 
ling our students to wear the dresses 
which were fashionable three hundred 
years ago. This "strict" counterpoint 
is still required in most public examina- 
tions. Students wishing to prepare for 
them should master the little "Text-book 



of Counterpoint," by Mr. Geo. Oakey, 
and go through a postal course of exer- 
cises under the College. A course of 
exercises on " free " counterpoint and 
figuration, in which everything allowed 
in modern harmony should be allowed in 
counterpoint, would be far more useful. 
This we hope to see.] 

77. State the difference between the 
study of Counterpoint and the study of 
Harmony 1 [Counterpoint treats of the 
art of making and combining melodies ; 
Harmony of the art of combining simul- 
taneous sounds, and of the succession oi 
such combinations.] 

78. Point out the violation of rule in 
the following, and correct it by altering 
one or both of the notes of the second 
combination. 

Ml :t 

[As these questions on counterpoint are 
founded on the Society of Arts' papers, 
for which Mr. Hullah is the examiner, it 
is better to follow his book on " Counter- 
point," especially because in some re- 
spects it differs from others. In this 
example the parts represent unconnected 
chords, and it is forbidden to pass by 
stepwise progression from one combina- 
tion having the Fourth of the scale to 
another combination h aving the Seventh 
of the scale. The / and t occurring in 
different parts produce what was termed 
by the ancient contrapuntists the " false 
relation of the tritone," which is not so 
apparent to the ear when one of the 
parts moves by skip and not by step. 
Thus m should be changed to r.] 

79. Give one or two examples of for- 
bidden progression by similar motion, in 
two-part counterpoint. 

[a 



:t 



:d' 
:f 



sir i 



;:lflf;-ll;:« 



In a the same error is found that is noted 
in Question 78. In 6 and c the Fifth and 
Octave in the second combination are ap- 
proached in similar motion. In d there 
are consecutive Fifths on the accented 
parts of the measure, and in e there are 
consecutive Octaves on the accented parts 
of the measure.] 

80. What objection is there to, or in- 
convenience arising from, the following 
progression 1 
key C. 



d J 


:r' 


m 


:f 


3 


:ta 


d 


:ta, 
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[The chcrds have no note in common (no 
Bond ; see p. 279), and the progression 
generally induces an awkward movement 
in the parts.] 

81. "Which of the following Progres- 
sions is faulty, and why l 
key C. 
abed 

nd':r' tins' :f" if jl 1 :t lUls'if II 

(|m :s ||<|d' :1 ||(|f :s ||t|d':f || 

e f g h 

u s 1 \V II (I r :m' || r\ s 1 :r' II M r':m' 

?|d :1 Hill :s l|(|d :s ||)|s :d' 

[a is faulty because the Fifth is ap- 
proached in similar motion ; c because the 
Fourth of the scale is in one combination 
and the Seventh of the scale in the other, 
and the progression is (stepwise) by con- 
junct degrees; d because the Octave ti 



junct degrees 
>proached in 
the consecutive Fifths.] 



approached in similar motion ; g because 
of " 



82. Add a part or any number of parts, 
in any kind of counterpoint, to the fol- 
lowing. Transpose it, if necessary, into 
any key. 

key C. Bass. 
|d :r |1, :t, |d :f |m :s | 



|r 



|t, :d |f :r |d :- |] 



["Note against note," in two parts, 
Tenor & Bass. 

:1 



Md 1 :t Id 1 :r' 
?|d :r |l, :t, 



:d' 



s :pT 

\ m :s 

Id 1 : — 

d : — 



' Two notes against one," in three parts. 
S.C.B. 

d'.s:t.l\ 

s :r 5 

pi :s ) 



d'.t:l.s 


f.n:r.s 


m.s:l.t 


n :f 


d :r 


d : — 


d :r 


1. :t t 


d :f 



s :m 
t, :d 



l.s:I.t 
d :f 
f :r 



d' :- 
pi :— 
d :- 



83. Add a part or pai*ts in any kind of 
counterpoint to the following. Trans- 
pose it, if need be, into any other scale. 

key C. 
jd :t, |m :r |d :f |r :pi 1 



[In two parts, with syncopation. 
key C. T.B. 
.si-.r'l-.d's-.tl-.l 



5, 
Md :t 

-.1 



n-.I:-.s -pi :- 
( 1 1 :n Is :< 



.t:-.d' 



:m ) 



.l|-.f :-.t|d' :- 
d : — 



Four notes against one, in four parts. 
key G. Subject in Air. 



Pi 
d,.r, 

r 

1, 

f 

f,.s, 

r 

h 

PI 

s, 

PI 

d.t, 

r 

I, 
f 
f,.r, 



Pi,.f, 



f ( .r, 



s,.f, 



d.r 



r .d 



s. 

r 

s,.f, 

d 

d 

s 

Pi,.f, 

pi 
t, 
m 

S,.P), 

s 
d 



S| 

r 

t,.s 



Pi,.d, 



d.t, 



l,.t, 



m :— i 

1, :— ( 

n :— ( 

d,.d :1,.s,j 

f :~ i 

1. :— / 

r :— ( 
r ( .Pi ( :f,.r ); 

1 :~ i 

li :- I 

d :- \ 
f,.B, :1,.V 

d :- ] 

f :— ( 
l r s, :f,.Pi, ' 

d :~ 

s, :— 

pi : — 

d : — 



84. Add two parts in any kind of 
counterpoint, above the following. 

key C. 
|d :t, | n :d |f :r |pi :f | 



|s : m |r :s 

S.C.B. 



|f :r |d :- I! 



s :s 
pi :r 
d it, 



Note against note." 
Pi' 



d' :pV 
d :s 
pi :d 



11 



Is ;d |r :- \i 



II 



( 


t 


:d' 




PI 


:s 


( 


3 


:m 



;pi' 
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J 



m :— 


s :— 


s 


:s 


— :r' 


-.d',t 


d : — 


t, :- 


n 


,m :- 


1 : — 


t 


— :m' 


-.r\d':r' 


-.V 


d : — 


f : — 


r 


d 1 : — 


d 1 : — 


s 


d'.t :1 .s 


1 .t :d' 


— 


m :— 


f :— 


3 


-.d':s .s' 


1 : — 
f'.m'ir'.d' 


S 
t 


n : — 


r : — 


3 


I 1 '- 


f 1 : — 


m 1 


r'.l :d' 


- .t :1 .t 


d 1 


'f :- 


r : — 


d 



n' t 



85. Add two parts, in any kind of 
counterpoint, one above and one below 
the following:. 



key C. 
:f In :d 



:d |t, :m 1 
|r :1, |d :s, |1, :t, |d :- II 



With " two notes against one." 
key C. S.C.B. 

d'.l:s.l. s.f :m.f 



.m';r'.t 
s :f 
d :r 



n :d 

li :tn 



r :d 
It, :d 



s.l:t.d'j 
t, :m ! 
n :s J 



r'.f'im'.r' 


d'.t:d'.d 


r.d:r.f 


m : — 


r :1, 


d ;s, 


1, :t, 


d :- 


f :d 


1 :n 


f :r 


d :— 



key C. S.C.B. "With syncopation. 



.Pl':-.r' 
s :f 
d :r 



-.f':-.m' 


-,d':-.s 


r :1, 


d :s, 


r :d 


1 :m 



-.si-.s'i-.n'i-.s', 
r :d it, :m ( 
t, :d { m :s ) 

-.f:-.r|m : — 
1, :t, jd ;- 
f :r d :- 
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LIST OF MUSICAL TERMS. 



Note. — A table of vowel sounds is given at the bottom of every page. 
Tie accent is borne by the syllable preceding the dash '. 



Abbandono, con (kon a- ban- do' -no), 

with self-abandonment. 
Accelerando (at - tshel-e-rdn'-do), 

more and more quickly. 
Accelerato (at-tshel-e-rd f -to) t in- 
creased in rapidity. 
Acciaccatura (dt-chiak-dtoo '-rd), a 

short appoggiatura. 
Accolade (ako-la'-de), the brace 

connecting the staves. 
Adagio (d-dd'-jio), very slow and 

expressive. 
Adagio Assai or Molto (d-dd r -jio 

ds-sd-e, oxmol'-to), extremely slow 

and expressive. 
Adagio Cantabile e Sostenuto (d- 

da'-jio kan-ta'-bi-le e sos-ten-oo'- 

to), slow, sustained, in a singing 

manner. 
Adagissimo (d-dd-jis'-imo), slower 

than adagio. 
Ad libitum (ad lib'-it-um), Latin, 

at will or discretion. 
Afiettuoso (df-fet-oo-o'-zo), with ten- 
derness and pathos. 
Afflizione con (df-fe-tsio '-nd) f in a 

manner expressive of grief, 
-figilita, con (d-jil'-i-td), with 

lightness and agility. 
Agitato (aj-i-td'-to), with agitation. 
Al, Alia (dl alia), to the; in the 

style of. As Al Fine, to the end; 

Alia Marcia, in the style of a 

march. 



Alia Breve (dl-ld breve), a quick 
species of common time used in 
church music. 

Alia Capella (dl-ld kdpeV-ld), in 
the church style. 

Alia Stretta (dl-ld stret'-ta), in- 
creasing the time. 

Allargando (dl-largarido), with free, 
broad style. 

Allegretto (dl-le-gret'-to), cheerful. 
Not so quick as Allegro. 

Allegro (dl-le'-gro), quick, lively. 
Sometimes modified by the ad- 
dition of other words, as follows : 

Allegro Assai (ds-sa-e), very quick. 

Allegro con moto,(kon mo'-to) y with 
a quick, lively movement. 

Allegro con Spirito (spe'-ri-to), 
quick. With spirit. 

Allegro di Molto (di mol'-to), ex- 
ceedingly quick. 

Allegro veloce (ve-lo'-ts/ie), quick, 
to absolute rapidity. 

Allegro vivace (ve-vd'-t$he) } with 
vivacity. 

Allegrissimo (dl-legrts'-semo), su- 
perlative of Allegro. 

Amabile (d-md* -be-le), amiably. 

Amoroso (dm-or-o'-zo), lovingly, 
tenderly. 

Andante (dn-ddn'-te), "going" 
easily and rather slewly. 



Key to Vowel Sounds. — a, ale; a., add ; a, arm; e, eve; e t end ; i, ice; 
i, ill; 5, old ; o, odd; 6, dove ; oo, moon ; u, lute; u but. 
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Andante Affettuoso (df-fet-oo-o'~zo) t 

slow, with much pathos. 
Andante Cantabile (kan-td'-bU-e), 

slow, and in a singing style. 
Andante con Moto, slow and with 

emotion. 
Andante grazioso (grdt-ze-o'-zo), 

slow and gracefully. 
Andante Maestoso (md-es-to'-zo), 

slow and with majesty. 
Andante non troppo, slow, but not 

in excess. 
Andantino (an- dan -te' -no), a little 

slower than Andante — moving 

gently. 
Animato (an-i-ma'-to), with anima- 
tion. 
Anima con (kon dri-i-md), with 

soul, with fervour. 
A piacere (a pe-d-tshe'-re) i at 

pleasure ; faster or slower. 
Appassionato (dp-pds-se-o-nd'-to), 

with fervid, impassioned emotion. 

Appoggiatura (ap-pod-jTd-tu' '-rd\ i 
a forestroke. 

Ardito (ar-de'-to), with ardour. 

Arco (dr'-ko), with the how. Used 
to contradict Pizzicato. 

Arioso (dr-x-d'-sd)^ In a melodious, 
singing manner. 

Assai (dssa-e), very, more; as Adagio 
assai, very slow. 

Attacca snbito (dt-tdkf-kd soo'beeto), 
attack the new movement im- 
mediately. 

A tempo (d tem'-po), after a change 
in speed, to return to the original 
rate of movement. 

A tempo giusto (joos'-to), in strict 
and equal time. 

A tempo ordinario (or-dm-d'-rio), 
in an ordinary rate of time. 

Audace (d-oo-dd'-tshe), bold, fear- 
less, impudent. 



Basso Primo (basso pre' mo), First 
Bass. 

Basso Secundo (sd-koori-do), Second 
Bass. 

Bene Placito (bene pla-tshe'-to), at 
will. 

Ben Marcato (ben mdr-ka'-to), in a 
clear, distinct, strongly marked 
manner. 

Ben pronunziato ( pro-noon -tse* 
a' -to), pronounced clearly. 

Bis, Latin ; twice. A passage in- 
dicated by a stroke to be per- 
formed twice. 

Bravura (brdv-oo'-rd), with vigour, 
with boldness. 

Brioso (bre-o'-zo), with spirit. 

Erillante (bril-ldn' -te), in a showy, 
sparkling style. 

Burlesco (boor-le'-sko), with comic 
humour. 

Cadence, English. A close in me- 
lody or harmony. Also an orna- 
mental passage at the end of a 
piece of music. 

Cadenza (kdden'-zd), Italian. An 
ornamental series of notes at the 
close of a piece of music. 

Calando (kdldn'-do), becoming softer 
and slower by degrees. 

Calore (kal-o r -re), heat, warmth. 

Cantabile (kan-td'-bil-e), in a 
smooth, melodious, graceful, sing- 
ing style. 

Canticle, English. Devotional song. 

Canto, the highest part in a piece of 
vocal music. 

Cantor, Latin. Cantore, Italian. 
(kan-to'-re), A singer. 

Cantoris (kan-tor'-is), Latin. A 
term used in cathedral music, to 
distinguish the singers on the left 
side, where the Cantor or Pre- 
centor sits. 



Key to Vowel Sounds. — a, ale; a, add; a, arm ; e, eve ; e, end ; I, ict 9 
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Canzonet (knnzoncl'), English. Can- 
zonetto, Italian. A short song. 

Capriccio (kd-prXt'-sMo), in a fan- 
ciful style. 

Celerita (cheler-itd), with celerity, 
quick. 

Cavatina (kavate'-nd), an air of one 
movement only, sometimes pre- 
ceded by recitative, of a dramatic 
character, and generally employed 
in Opera. 

Chorus, Latin. Coro (kor'-o), Ita- 
lian. A hand or company of 
singers. 

Comodo (kom-mo'-do), with com- 
posure, quietly. 

Con (kon), with. 

Con brio (kon bree'-o), with life, 
vigour, brilliancy. 

Con fuoco (foo-o'-ko), with fire. 

Con moto (kon mold), with motion, 

or a spirited movement. 
Con Spirito (kon spe-rX-tb), with 

quickness and spirit. 
Coi, Col, Coll*, Colla, Collo, with 

the. 
Corale (kor-d'-le), the plain chant. 

Crescendo (kres-shen'-do), becoming 
louder. Sometimes expressed 
thus <:. 

Da Capo, or D.C. (da kd'-po), from 
the beginning. 

Da ( from. Dal, from the. 

Decani (de-kd'-ne), Latin. A term 
used in cathedral music, to dis- 
tinguish those singers who are 
placed on the right side of the 
building (entering the choir from 
the nave), where the Dean sits. 

Decrescendo (de-kre-shhi-do), gra- 
dually decreasing in power of 
tone. 

Dell', Delia, Dello (dall, dalla, 
ddl-lb), of the. 



Detache (datd'-s7ia), French. Make 
each syllable short and accent 
equally. French term for staccato. 

Deliberato (dd-le-be-ra-to), adj., 
Deliberamente, adv., deliber- 
ately. 

Demi/English. A half. 

Diminuendo ( de - me - noo - en - do) f 
diminishing the force. 

Di Molto (de mdl'-to) y much or very. 

Dolce (dol'-tshe) f in soft and sweet 
style. 

Dolorosa (dol-or-o'-zd), Dolente 
(dolen'-ta), with an expression of 
pain — dolorously. 

Duet, English. Duetto, Italian. A 
composition for two performers. 

E (a), Ed (ad), and. 

Eco, Ecco (eko), Italian. Echo, 
English. A repetition or imita- 
tion of a previous passage, with 
some modification of tone. 

Eguale (a-gwa'-le) t equally, even, 
alike. 

Elegante (el-e-gdri-te)) with ele- 
gance. 

Energico (enh J -jtko), con energia 
(Icon ener'-je-d), energicamente 
(ener-jXkameri-tt), with energy. 

Enharmonic, English. Proceeding 
by quarter tones. 

Espressivo (es-pres-e r -vo), or con 
espressione, with expression. 

Etude (d-tiide), study. 

Extempore (eks-tem'-por-e), Latin, 
unpremeditated. 

Facilita (fd-tshtl'-X- id), made easier. 

Facilmente (fdchilmari-te), easily, 
with facility. 

Fermato (fer-md' -to), with firm- 
ness and decision. 

Feroce (fe-rb'-che), fiercely. 

Fervente (fer-ven'-te), with warmth. 

Fine (fe'ne), the end. 



Key to Vowel Sounds. — a, ale; a, add; a, arm; e, eve; 
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Forte {forte), loud. 

Fortissimo (for-tes -si-mo), very 

loud. 
Forza (fbrt-zd), force, vehemence. 
Forzando (fbrt-zdn'-do), forzato, 

with peculiar emphasis or force. 
Fugato (foo-ga'-tb), in the fugue 

style. 
Furioso (foo-rib'-zb), with rage, 

furiously. 
Gajamenta (gd-yd-men'-td), Gai, 

Gaio, Gajo, with gaity. 
Giocoso (jib-ko'-zb), humorously, 

with sportiveness. 
Giustamente (joo-stdmeri-te), justly, 

with precision. 
Guisto (joo'-stb), in just and exact 

time. 
Glissando (gli-zdn'-db), in a gliding 

manner. 
Grande (gran' -de), great. 
Grandioso (grdn-dib'zb), in grand 

and elevated style. 
Gravamente (grd-ve-men' -te), with 

gravity, dignified, and solemn. 
Grave (grd'-ve), a very slow and 

solemn movement. 
Grazia, con (kdn grdt'ze-d), grazio- 

samente, grazioso, in a flowing, 

graceful style. 
Gusto (goo-stb), gustoso (jgoostb'-zb), 

con gusto, with taste, elegantly. 
II (el), the; as il violino, the violin. 
Impetuoso (eem-pe-too-b'-zb), adj., 

impetuosamente (eem-pa-too-b- 

zd-men'te), adv., with impetuo- 
sity. 
Impromptu (impromp'-teu), Latin. 

An extemporaneous production. 
Improvvisamente (eem- prb-ve-zd- 

tnen'-te), extemporaneously. 
Innocentemente (een-nb-tshen-fi - 

men'-te), innocente, con inno 

cenza, in artless, simple style. 



Intruda (eenfrd'-dd), Introduction. 

La, the ; as la voee (Id vb'-ishe), the 
voice. 

Lagrimoso (la-gre-mo -zo), in a 
mournful, dolorous style. 

Lamentabile (ld-?nen-td'-be-le), la- 
men toso, plaintively, mournfully. 

Languente ( Ian - given -te), lan- 
guido, with languor. 

Largamente (largdmen -te), very 
slowly. 

Larghetto (lar-get-tb), a slow and 
measured time ; but less slow 
than Largo. 

Larghissimo (lar-ghes -e-mo), ex- 
tremely slow. 

Largo (Idr'-gb), a very slow and 
solemn degree of movement. 

Le (Id), the ; as le voci (la vb'-tshd), 
fern, pi., the voices. 

Legatissimo (le-gd-tees' -se-mb), very 
smoothly connected. 

Legato (le-gd'-ib), bound or tied, 
in a smooth, gliding manner. 

Leggiero [led-je-e'-rb), with light- 
ness. 

Leggierissimo (led- jer-ees' -se-mb), 
with the utmost lightness and 
facility. 

Lentando (I en -tan' -do), with in- 
creased slowness. 

Lento (lan-tb), in slow time. 

L'istesso tempo (leestes'-sb tempo), 
in the same time as previous 
movement. 

Ma (md), but; as allegro ma von 
troppo, quick, but not too much so 

Maesta, con (md-es-td), maestoso 
(md-es-tb'-zb), with majesty and 
grandeur. 

Mar cat o (mdr-ka-tb), in a marked 
and emphatic style. 

Meno (me' -no), less ; aa meno forte, 
less loud. 
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Mesto (mes-to), mestoso (mes-to'- 
zo), mournfully, sadly, patheti- 
cally. 

Mezza voce (med-dzd vo'-tshc), in a 
gentle, flute- like voice. 

Mezzo (med-dzo), half; as mezzo- 
piano, rather soft ; mezzo-forte, 
rather loud. 

Moderato (mb-der-d'-to), adj., 
moderatamente, con modera. 
zione (mo-der-at'-se-one), with a 
moderate degree of quickness. 

Moderatissimo (mo-der-d-te-simb), 
in very moderate time. 

Molto (mbV-tb), very, extremely ; 
as molto allegro, very quick. 

Molta voce, con (mbV-td vb'-tshe), 
with full voice. 

Morendo (mor-en'-db), gradually 
subsiding, dying away. 

Moaao (mbs'-sb), moved, movement. 
Meno mosso, slower, less motion. 

Moto or con moto (mb'-tb), with 
agitation. 

Nobile (nb'-bi-le), nobilmente 
(nb'-bil-men'-te), with nobleness, 
grandeur. 

Non, an adverb of negation, gener- 
ally associated with troppo, as : — 

Non troppo allegro, non troppo 
presto, not too quick. 

Non molto, not very much ; as non 
molto allegro, not very quick. 

Non tanto (non tdntb), not too 
much ; as allegro non tanto, not 
too quick. 

Nuovo, di, newly, again. 

0, or ; as Jlauto o violino, flute or 
violin. 

Obbligato (ob-ble-gd'-tb), a part to 
be performed by some particular 
instrument in conjunction with 
the principal part, and indispen- 
sable to the harmony and proper 
effect. 



Obbligati (bb-blc-ga'-te), pi., two 
or more indispensable parts to be 
performed by different instru- 
ments in conjunction with the 
principal part. 

Ordinario (ordindr'-w), usual ; as a 
tempo ordinario, in the usual 
time. 

Fassionatamente (pds-siondtdmen f - 
te), passionato (pas-sio-nd-ib), 
in an impassioned manner. 

Pianissimo (pe-d-nes'-simb), ex- 
tremely soft. 

Piano (pe-d'-no), soft. The oppo- 
site of forte. 

Piano piano, or piu piano (pyeu 
pe-d'-no), more soft, or very soft. 

Piu (pyeu, almost like the English 
pew), an adverb of augmentation, 
as piu forte, louder ; piu lento, 
slower. 

Piacere, al (dl pyd-tsha'-re), at 
pleasure in regard to time. 

Piu mosso (pyeu mos'-sb), with 
more motion. 

Piu tosto (tosto), or piuttosto, 
rather; meaning "in preference," 
as allegretto o piuttosto allegro, 
rather quickly, or in preference, 
quickly. 

Pizzicato (pet-se-kd'-tb), pinched. 
Applied to a way of snapping the 
strings of the violin, He, with 
the fingers. 

Placido (pla'-tsliido), calm, quiet. 

Plus (ploos), more. Plus anima, 

with greater animation. 
Poco (pb-kb), a little. 

Poco meno (po-ko ma' -no) some« 
what less. 

Poco piu mosso, a little faster. 

Poco a Poco, by degrees, gradually. 

Poggiato (pod- jy a' -to), dwelt on, 
struck impressively. 
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Poi, (po-e), then; adagio, poi allegro, 
slow, then quick. 

Pomposo (pom-pb'-zb), in a grand 
and pompous manner. 

Portamento (por-ta-men'-to), sus- 
taining the voice, gliding from 
note to note. 

Precipitamente (pra-tshe-pe-ta- 
men'-te), precipitate (pra-tshl- 
pe-td'to), con precipitazione (kon 
prd-tshe-pe-ta-tsio' -na), precipi- 
toso (pra-tshe-pe-to' -zo), in a 
hurried manner. 

Prestamente (pres-ta-men -te), 
hastily, rapidly. 

Prestezza (pres-tet'-za), with haste 
and vivacity. 

Prestissimo (pres-tes'-simo), ex- 
ceedingly quick, quicker than 
presto. 

Presto (pi-es'-to), very quickly. 

Primo {pre' -mo), first; as prima 
tempo, return to the original time. 

Quasi (qud'-se), in the manner or 
style of ; as if ; almost ; as quasi 
allegretto, like an allegretto. 

Quieto (kwe-e'-to), with calmness 
and repose. 

Rallentando (ral-len-tan'-do), more 
and more slowly, generally with 
decrease of force. 

Rapidamente (ra - pe-dd-men' - te), 
con rapidita (/con rd-pe' -d\-ta), 
rapido (ra-px-db), rapidly, with 
rapidity. 

Rattenen'do, restraining or holding 
hack the time. 

Ravvivando (ravivdn'-db), reviving, 
re -animating, accelerating ; as 
ravvivando il tempo, animating or 
quickening the time. 

Recitando, (retshA-tdn-db), decla- 
matory, in the style of recitation. 

Recitativo (retsh-l-td-te'-vb), a 
species of musical recitation. 
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Religioso, in a solemn style. 
Rinforzando (rhi- forts -an' -do), rin« 

rorzato (rin-forts-a'-to), rinforzo 

(rtn-fort'-sb), with additional tone 

and emphasis. 
Risolutamente (re-zb-loo-td-men'- 

te), risoluto (re -zb- loo' -to), risolu- 

zione, con (kon re-zb-loo-tsio' -no), 

in a bold, decided style. 
Risolutissimo (re -zb-loo-te-simb), 

with extreme resolution. 

Ritardando (re- tar -dan' -do), ritar- 
dato (re -tar -da' -to), a gradual 
delaying of the pace, with cor- 
responding diminution in point of 
tone. 

Ritenendo (re -ten -en' -do), holding 
back in the time — slackening. 

Ritennto (re-te-7100 -to), slackening 
the time. The effect differs from 
Ritardando, by being done at 
once, while the other is effected 
by degrees. 

Scherzando (skert-zdn'-db), scher- 
zante (skert -zdti'te), scherzo 
( skert' -zo), scherze volmente 
(skert-ze-vol -men' -te), scherzo- 
samente (skert -zo- so! -men' -te), 
scherzoso (skert-zb'-so), in alight, 
playful, and sportive manner. 

Segno (sd-nyb), a sign; as dot segno, 
repeat from the sign. 

Segue (seg'we), seguito (seg'wito), 
now follows ; or, as follows. As 
segue il eoro, the chorus following. 
Sometimes means in similar or 
like manner, to show that a pas- 
sage is to be performed like that 
which precedes it. 

Semplice (sem-ple'-che), semplice- 
mente (sem-ple-ehe-men'-te), 
semplicita, con (kon semple' -chi- 
ld), with simplicity, artlessly. 

Sempre (sempre), always ; as sempre 
staccato, always staccato, or de- 
tached. 
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Serioso (serio'zo), in a grave and 
serious style. 

Senza (sen'-tsd), without. 

Siciliana (se-ehe-ttd'-nd), a move- 
ment of slow, soothing, pastoral 
character, in six-pulse time, re- 
sembling a dance peculiar to the 
people of Sicily. 

Sforzando (sfor-tsdn'-do), sforzato 
(sfor-tsd'-to), imply that a par- 
ticular note is to be performed 
with emphasis and force. 

Sincopato (sin-ko-pd'-to), to connect 
an unaccented note with the 
accented one which follows. 

Slentando (slen-tan'-do), a gradual 
diminution in the time or speed of 
the movement. 

Smorzando (smor-tsdn'do), smorzato, 
diminishing the sound, dying 
away by degrees. 

Soave (so-a-ve), in soft, sweet, 
delicate style. 

Soavemente (so-dv-e-meri-te), with 
great sweetness. 

Solennemente (solennhnen'-te), so- 
lemnly 

Solennita, con (Icon solen'-Xta), with 
solemnity. 

Soli (so~le), pi., implies that two or 
more principal parts play or sing 
together, i.e., one voice or one 
instrument of each part only. 

Solo, sing., a passage for a single 
voice or iustrument, with or 
without accompaniments. 

Sonoramente (sonordmen'te), so- 
norita, con (kon sonor 1 -ltd), 
sonorously ; with a full vibrating 
kind of tone. 

Sostenuto (sostenoo'-to), sostenendo, 
with tones sustained to their full 
length. 



Sotto (sotto), under ; as sotte voce, in 
a soft, subdued manner, in an 
undertone. 

Spirito, con (konspe'-rX-to), spirito- 
samente (spe-ri-to-za-meri-te), 
spiritoso (spe-rl-to'-zo), with 
spirit, animation. 

Staccatissimo (stdk-kd-tes' -simo), 
very detached. 

Staccato (stdk-lca-td), distinct, 
short, detached. The tones sepa- 
rated from each other by short 
rests. 

Suave (soodvd), suavemente (sood- 
vdmeri-te) suavita, con (kon 
soodvee'-ta) t the usual form is 
soave, with sweetness and delicacy 
of expression. 

Stringendo (strwjdn-do), pressing 
onwards, accelerating the time. 

Subitamente, subito (soobeetdmhi '- 
te } soobeto), quickly ; as volh 
subito, turn over quickly. 

Tace (Idehe), silent. 

Tacia, si (se tdch'-id), let it be silent. 

Tanto (td?i'-to), so much ; as non 
tanto, not so much. 

Tardo (tar' -do), slowly, in a dragging 

manner. 
Tasto solo (tasto sold), indicates that 

certain bass notes are not to be 

accompanied by chords. 

Tempo, A, or In (d or in tempo), in 
time. An expression used after 
some change in the time, to in- 
dicate a return to the original 
degree of movement. 

Tempo a piacere (tempo d pylicha' - 
re), the time at pleasure. 

Tempo commodo (tempo kommo'-do), 
at a convenient and moderate 



Tempo giusto (tempo joos-to), in 
exact or strict time. 
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Tempo ordinario {tempo or dinar' -e-d), 
at an ordinary and moderate rate. 

Tempo primo {tempo prce*-md), re- 
turn to the original time. 

Tenuto (tenoo'-to), held on, the tones 
sustained for their full time. 

Timoroso {temoro'-so), with timidity, 
awe. 

Tosto (tos'-to), swift, soon. 

Tranquillo {trankooe'-lo), tran- 
quillamente ( trankooll- lamen - 
te) y tranquillita, con {kon trtin- 
koot-Uta), with tranquillity. 

Tremolando {tremolan'-do) y tremolo 
(trem-olo), a tremulous effect 
produced by rapid reiteration of a 
sound. 

Troppo {trop'po), too much ; gene- 
rally preceded by the negative 
non; as adagio non troppo, not 
too slow. 

Tutti {too'te), the entrance of all 
the instruments or voices after a 
solo. 

Tutta forza, con {kon too'-tafottsa), 
with the utmost vehemence; as 
loud as possible. 



Un, uno, una, {oon, ootid, oona), a; 

as un poco, a little. 
Tin poco ritenuto {oon pokb re- 

tenoo'-to), gradually slower. 
Va (fa), goes on ; as v a crescendo, 

continues to increase in loudness. 
Veloce, or con velocita, (velo'-che, 

kon velo'-chita), in a rapid time. 

Sometimes signifies as rapid as 

possible. 
Velocissimo {valdt$he*-semo), with 

extreme rapidity. 
Vigoroso {vig-d-ro'-so), vigorosa- 

mente {vig-d-ro-sa-mm-'te), boldly, 

vigorously. 
Vivace {ve-vd'-tshe), vivacemente 

{ve-vd-tshe-men'-te), quick and 

lively. 
Vivamente, vivacita, con {vera- 

men'-te, kon ve-vd'-tshitd), with 

briskness and animation. 
Vivacissimo {ve-vdt-shes'-simo), with 

extreme vivacity. 
Voce {vo'-tshe), the voice. 
Volti snbito {volte soo'-bito), turn 

over quickly. 
Volante {volan'-te), in a light and 

rapid manner. 
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114 „ Rondo 187 

99 „ Sanctus 126 

108 „ Song-tune 155 

113 ,, Variation 186 

906 Forms, Episodical 118 

97 „ Simple and Extended ... 125 
906 „ Thematic 118 
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bf. ForsVIhree-fold 124 

96 „ Two-fold 124 

1236 Forte, Fortissimo 241 

58 Four Removes, Transition of ... 62 
203 Fourth on the Dominant, The... 301 
116^ Free-parts or Accompaniment... 21S 

79 Fugal Imitation 105 

SO ,, ,, Analysis of ... 105 

133 ,, „ Expression of 253 

93d, 117 Fugrue Form 122, 220 

117/ Fugue Form, Double 223 

U7d „ Strict and Tonal 222 

233 Full-pulse Dissonance 325 

245 „ „ Analysis of 343 

1836 Fundamental Bass 290 

229e Fundamental Discords 317 

112r Galliard 179 

112^ Galop 180 

112aaGavot ISO 

112o Giga 179 

112o Gigue 179 

110 Glee Form, The 168 

6 Governing-tone 4 

149, 142e Grand Poems, Expres. of 264, 257 

83 Ground Bass 108 

90g Guide 119 

228 Guiding-tone 316 

12c Half Scale 8 

228 Hanging-tone 316 

72 Harmonic Cadences 91 

168c „ Chord 2S1 

2e, I68d Harmonics 2,282 

Gd, 42</, 7S Harmony 5, 42, 99 

49d Harmony and Transition 54 

225 ,, Three-part 314 

226 „ Two-part 314 

5 Harp, Compass of 4 

115 Haydn or First Movement Form 198 

216 Helps to the Learner 19 

436 Historical Changes 42 

42e Historical Specimens 42 

36e Hold or Pause, The 34 

24 Human Voices 23 

154 Hymns & Tunes, Adaptation of 269 

100 Hymn Tunc Form, The 127 

103c „ ,, History of... 138 

103 „ „ Special 137 

102 „ ., Three-fold 132 

101 „ „ Two-fold ... 128 

27c, 1006 Iambus 26, 127 

191 El-approached Fifths 294 

191c „ Fourths 294 

1S9 ,, Octaves 293 

79 Imitation, Fugal 105 

766 „ Rhythmic 96 

7Qh ,, Transitional 98 

136 Imitative Sounds, Expression of 254 
195 Imperfect Dominant Cadences 296 
170 Imperfect Fifth and Pluperfect 

Fourth 2S4 

193 Imperfect Tonic Cadences 295 

227 Incidental and Essential Tones 316 

227 Incidental, Consonant 316 

231 Incidentals, Analysis of 318 
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230 Incidentals, Effect of 318 

Id Inflection and Tone 1 

Id ,, Posing and Falling ... 1 

90* Interlude 117 

4d Interval 3 

8 Intervals, Consonant 5 

10 j, Dissonant 7 

lie ,, Favourite 8 

13 „ of the Scale 8 

Id Intonations of Speech 1 

107/ Introit 148 

13/ Inversion 9 

1806 Inversions 288 

116e Inverted and Direct 218 

4ftd Ionian Mode 40 

37 Irregular Accents 35 

112o Jig 179 

17<2 Just Intonation 16 

1125 Kalamaika 179 

17,45 Key 14,45 

70 Key and Mode, Relations of ... S3 

45 Key, Minor 46 

61 „ Principal 64 

61 „ Subordinate 64 

6,49,50 Key-tone 4,53,55 

866 Keys, Characteristics of Ill 

176 „ System of 15 

168 Klang of Partials, The 2S1 

9</, 136, 166, 43d Komma... 7, 9, 14, 44 

57c Kommatic Differences 62 

99 Kyrie Form, The 126 

112* Liindler 179 

24 Larynx 23 

42c, 43c, 49, 50 Leading-tone 42, 44,53, 55 

239c Leading-tone Seventh 327 

20 Leaning-tones 17 

123/ Legato 242 

117e License 223 

lid Little Steps, Position of 8 

104c, 106 Madrigal 138, 140 

13c Major and Minor 9 

157 Major Common Chords 276 

42 Major Mode 41 

111 March Form, The 174 

128 Marked Variations 247 

118 Mass 232 

112c Mazurka, The 179 

123 Means of Expression, The 241 

27 Measure 25 

27c Measure and Foot 25 

32 Measure, Four-pulse 27 

29 „ Kinds of 26 

34 ,, Nine-pulse 31 

27c ,, Primary 26 

27c ,, Secondary 26 

33 „ Six-pulse 29 

31 „ Three-pulse 27 

33<i „ Tripletted Four-pulse 30 

Md „ Tripletted Three-pulse 32 

30 „ Two-pulse 26 

42c Mediant 4"J 

130 Melodic and Rhythmic Reply ... 251 
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6d Melody 5 

67b „ TJnitof 86 

13, 406, 50/ Mental Effect 8, 30, 56 

216 Mental Effeet, Helps to Learner of 19 
22 „ „ Modifications of 20 

19 ,, „ of a Tone 17 

54c ,, „ of completed Tran. 57 

47d ,, ,, of Modulation ... 52 

20c „ „ Teaehing by 18 

46 Mental Effects in Modern Minor 48 

165 „ „ of Chords 280 

156 „ „ of Consonances 276 

1006 Metres of Poetry, The 127 

35 Metronome 33 

1236 Mezzo 241 

3 Middle C 2 

198 Minor Common Chords 299 

200 Do., Substitutional Use of ... 299 

13c Minor Interval 9 

45 „ Key 46 

47c Minor Mode, Plan of Teaching 52 

456 „ „ Signature of 46 

232 ,, „ The Modern 319 

45c Minor Scale, Forms of the 46 

42 Minor, The Modern 41 

235 Minor Transition 324 

41 Minor Tunes, Old 40 

112? Minuet 179 

42c, 46 Modal Relation 41,48 

156 Modal Tunes 13 

45 Mode 45 

15 Mode, Doh 13 

15,40 „ Lah 13,39 

42 „ Major 41 

42 „ Minor 41 

15,40 „ Ray 13,39 

46 Modern Minor, Mental Effects in 48 

42d „ „ Seventh of 42 

42, 46 „ „ The 41,48 

232 Modern Minor Mode, The 319 

15 Modes of the Scale, The 13 

40c, 44-2 Modes, Differences between 39,45 

234 Modes, Differences of the two . . 321 

233 „ Similarities of the two... 319 
22 Modifications of Mental Effect 20 

108n Modinha 155 

47,50.9,236 Modulation ... 49,56,324 

47 A Modulation, in Staff Notation... 52 
47e, 486 „ The word 52,53 

237 „ Transitional 325 

112a Monferina 179 

123j Mordente, Upper and Lower ... 244 

106 Motett 140 

76c, 77 Motion, Contrary & Similar 97, 98 
7Qd „ Generally Contrasted 97 

77 „ Oblique 98 

676 Motivo 86 

67 Movement 86 

86c Musical Emotion 112 

62 Musical Form 77 

92 ,, „ Essentials of a ... 121 
M ,, Exercises in 236 

93/ Musical Forms, Binary & Ternary 1 23 

93 „ ,, Classification of . . 122 
93/ „ ,, Duplex & Triplex 123 
93<> ,, ,, Homophonic and 

Polyphonic 122 
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93A Musical Forms,Melodic and Har- 
monic 123 

92d „ ,, Origin of 121 

936 „ „ Pure and Applied 122 
93<7 „ „ Regular & Irreg. 123 
93c ,, ,, Sacred ■ & Seeular 122 
93d ,, „ Thematic & Epi- 
sodical 122 

93/ ,, „ Yocal and Instru- 
mental 122 

62c Musical Incongruity 78 

„ Terms, List of 365 

1, 2 „ Tone, Elements of a ... 1, 2 

158 Naming of Chords 277 

166 Naturals, Sharps, and Flats 14 

122 Nature of Expression 239 

142e, 152 Neutral and Variable Ex- 
pression 257, 267 

lc Noise and Music 1 

157 Normal Position 276 

13d Note 9 

223 Object of Transition, The...- 312 

124 Objects of Expression 244 

69 Octain 87 

4, 7 Octave 3, 5 

46 Octave, Double 3 

24d „ Marks 24 

46 „ The Word 3 

188 Octaves, Consecutives 292 

189 ,, Ill-approached 293 

107^ Offertory 148 

41 Old Minor Tunes 40 

120 Opera 233 

120 Oratorio 233 

5 Organ, Compass of 4 

83, 117, 244 Organ-point or Pedal 

108, 221, 342 

141 Orgau-point, Expression of 256 

1906 Organ-stops 293 

123d Organ-tone 242 

56c Oscillation 60 

1066, ll5e Overlapping 141, 217 

1206 Overture 233 

11, 169 Partial Dissonance, The 7, 282 

2e, 116 Partials or Harmonics 2, 8 

168 Partials, The Klang of 281 

121 Parsing of Complete Forms 234 

104 Part-song Form, The 138 

105 „ „ The Extended 140 

112r Paspy or Passa Mezzo 179 

112A Passacaglio 179 

906 Passage 118 

228c Passing-note 316 

44, 228 Passing-tone 44, 316 

2L4 Passing-tones, Consonant 307 

36e Pause, The 34 

171 Percussion, its Dis. & Res. Tones 2S4 

67,69,746,78 Period ... 86,87,94,99 
244 Persisting-tones 342 

67 Thrases 86 

126 ,, Distinction of 244 

127 ,, Shape of 245 

125 Phrasing, Musical 244 

144 „ Verbal 261 
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1236 Piano, Pianissimo 241 

5 „ Compass of 4 

4c Piccolo Flute 3 

Gc Pitch, Absolute and Relative ... 4 

3c „ Compromise in 3 

3c „ Concert 3 

226 ,, High and Low 20 

3c „ Philosophical Standard of 2 

3 „ Standard of 2 

Ze „ Tests of 3 

175 Place of the Dissonance 2S6 

866 Plagal Ill 

194 Piagal Cadences 296 

13e Pluperfect Fourth (see Tritone 

Fourth) 9 

112fi Polacca or Polonaise 179 

112y Polka 179 

14, 123; Portamento 1, 242 

182 Position, Apologies for the c ... 2S9 
181 „ Effect of 2S8 

114 „ of little Steps 8 

183 ,, Reasons for & 289 

1S46 „ The Word 291 

180 Positions of Chords 2S8 

906 Postlude 117 

93^, 1194 PotPourri 123, 233 

9S Preface 125 

10SZ Preghiera 155 

906, 117^ Prelude 117,223 

173 Preparation of Dissonance 2S5 

1234 Pressure-tone 242 

167 Primary, &c, Degrees of Disso- 
nance 281 

164 Progression of Dominant Chord 279 
177 „ of Dominant Seventh 2S6 

28 Pulse 26 

212 „ Weak Part of a 306 

197 Putting Together of Chords ... 297 

69 Quadrain 87 

112x Quadrille 179 

Questions for Examination 351 

Hid Quick-step 175 

69 Quintain 87 

2046 Rah and Ray 302 

137 Rapid Passages, Expression of 254 

35 Rate of Movement 33 

40 Ray and Lah Modes 39 

94 Ray, Tuning of 7 

183 Reasons for 6 positions 289 

115 Recapitulation 198 

98 Recitation-tone 125 

93^, 120c Recitative 123, 233 

83 Recurring Bass 108 

U2d Redowa, The 179 

1 12 p Reel, The 179 

1046 Refrain 138 

5 Region of Tones 4 

246 Registers of the Voice 23 

89 Relation of Accompaniment ... 114 

79 „ Fugal Imitation 105 

61 ,, Keys in a Tune 64 

77,132 ,, Parts in Harmony 98, 252 

81 ., Sequence 105 

145 „ Verbal and Musical 

Expression 261 
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153 Relatiou of Verbal and Musical 

Phrasing 268 

87 Relation to a Point 114 

70/ „ Place 90 

70c „ the Last Key 89 

70<s „ the Principal Key ... 90 

74 Relations of Cadences 94 

66 „ Forms and Colours 4 

70 „ Key and Mode 88 

65 ,, Measure and Speed 79 
76 „ Melodic & Rhyth- 
mic Reply 96 

68 ,, Rhythmical Propor- 
tion 86 

221 „ Transition 311 

4 7 Relative Ma j or and Minor 49 

217 Removes of Transition 308 

76/ Repetition 97 

2fth Repetition of Music 35 

36-7 „ Words 35 

4,7 Replicate 3,5 

13/ Replication 9 

171 Resisting-tone 284 

172c Resolution, Delayed 285 

U2e „ Interrupted 285 

172 ,, of Dissonance 281 

210 „ of S and % Excep- 
tional 305 

1724 „ Transferred 285 

123h Resonance 242 

78 Response 99 

117c Responses 222 

2294 Retardation, A 317 

2c, 38 Rhythm 2,36 

39 Rhythm, Effect of 36 

394 „ Extended 38 

766 Rhythmic Imitation 96 

94 Rhythmical Division 123 

68 „ Proportion 86 

69 ,, ,, Analysis of 87 

11244 Rigadoon 180 

10S^ Romance or Romanza 155 

112r Romanesca 179 

114 Rondo Form, Tho 187 

726 Root 92 

160 Root, Third and Fifth 277 

1606 „ The Word 277 

906 Roulade 118 

116i Round 220 

161c Rule of the Third 278 

906, e Run 118 

112eeSaltarella ISO 

99 Sanctus Form, The 126 

112/ Saraband 179 

9 Scale, Chordal Structure of 6 

7,16,45,, Common 5,13,45 

8c ,, Consonant Contents of ... 6 
10c „ Dissonant Contents of ... 7 

12 „ Dividing Place of 8 

14 ,, Doh's Place in the 12 

106,136,, Great Steps of 7, 9 

13 ,, Intervals of the 8 

106, 136, 14 Scale, Little Steps of 7, 9 : 12 

15 Scalp, Modes of the 13 

46 ,, Relation 48 

17c ,, Signatures 15 
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106,136 Scale, Small Stops of 7, 9 

76 „ Vibrational Relations of tke 5 

23 Scales, Other 21 

119 Scherzo 232 

112w Schottische 179 

24c Score, Full Vocal 21 

244 „ Short 24 

6G, 67, 69, 746, 78 Section 79, 86, 87, 94, 99 

129 Sections, Distinction of 249 

76^ „ Imitating 1 98 

215 Secondary Chords 307 

216 „ „ Exceptions to 307 

134, 60c Semitone, Chromatic 9, 64 

134 ., Diatonic 9 

107^ Sentence 148 

69 Septain 87 

566, SI Sequence 59, 105 

S2 Sequence, Analysis of 108 

131 ,, Expression of 251 

814 „ Harmonic 106 

81c „ Melodic 105 

814 „ Modulating 106 

243 „ of Sevenths 341 

816 „ The Word 105 

8ld „ Tonal 106 

814 ,, Transitional 106 

108e Serenade 155 

118 Services 232 

207 Seventh on Leading-tone 303 

202 „ Supertonic 300 

69 Sextain 87 

123; Shake, The 243 

127 Shape of Phrases 245 

43 Sharp Seventh 42 

44 „ Sixth 44 

16 Sharps, Flats, &c 13 

164,17c „ ,, Accidental 14,15 

17c ,, „ Essential. 15 

112«e Siciliana 180 

47^ Signatures, Memorizing the 52 

233 Similarities of the two Modes... 319 
97 Simple and Extended Forms 125 

I7d, 434 Skisma 16, 44 

37c Slur 35 

151, 142e Solemn Expression 266, 257 

934, U5d Sonata Form 122, 199 

119 Sonata Form, The Full 232 

108 Song-tune Form 155 

109 „ „ Extended 155 

24 Soprano Voice 23 

103 Special Hymn-tune Forai 137 

123« Speed, Rates and Changes of ... 242 

364, 123/" Staccato 34,242 

7c Staff or Stave 5 

244 „ Great 24 

16 Standard Common Scale 13 

3 „ of Pitch 2 

67, 746, 78 Strain 86, 94, 99 

U2j/Strathspey 180 

117 Stretto 220 

116/, 1174 Strict and Tonal 218, 222 

20 Strong and Leaning-tones 17 

142c Structural Causes of Emotional 

Effect 256 

63 Structural Relations and Com- 

plete Forms 78 

64 Structural Relations, Principal 79 
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42, 162 SuMominant 41,278 

196 „ Cadences 297 

241c „ Fourth 339 

2414 „ Ninth 339 

241 „ Resolution ... 338 

210c „ Seventh 335 

239/ „ Sixth 330 

117, 117c Subject and Answer ... 220, 222 

42c Submediant 42 

446 „ Melodic 44 

2426 „ Seventh 340 

208 Substitutional Chord LAH 303 

201 „ „ RAH 299 

206 „ habits of TE 302 

200 ,, use of Minor Chords 299 

42c Subtonic 42 

239c „ Seventh 327 

118 Suite 232 

42c Supertonic 42 

242c „ Fourth 340 

240y „ Fourth and Seventh 337 

2424 „ Ninth 340 

242e „ Ninth and Fourth ... 341 

242 „ Resolution 340 

202, 2406 „ Seventh 300, 334 

196 Surroundings, Effect of 17 

2036 Suspended Fourth 301 

2294 Suspension 317 

123c Swell 241 

906, h Symphony 117, 117 

37 Syncopation 35 

3c Syren 3 

176 System of Keys 15 

47/ „ „ Memorizing the 52 

229c Systems of Teaching, Difference of 317 

364 Taa-taing 35 

1121 Tarantella 179 

174 Temperament, Equal 16 

24 Tenor Voice 23 

12, 43c Tetrachords 8, 44 

84, 115 Thematic Development 108, 198 
S46 Thematic Development, Means of 109 
85 „ „ Analysis of 110 
95 Three-fold Forms 124 

102 ,, Hymn-tune 132 

225 Three -part Harmony 314 

57 Three Removes 61 

37c Tie 35 

2c Time or Rhythm 2 

3ig „ Beating 33 

34e ,, Compound 32 

34c, g „ Duple 32, 33 

36k „ Laaing 35 

36 ,. Names 34 

22c „ QuickandSlow 20 

34« „ Simple 32 

34/ „ Six-eight 32 

25 „ Theory of 25 

34/ „ Throe-four 32 

34e „ Triple 32 

117^ Toccato 223 

U6f, 1174 Tonal and Strict 218, 222 

134, 454 Tone 9,47 

2c ,, Length of 2 

24 „ Loudness of 2 

1, 14 ,, Musical 1 

AA 
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26 Tone, Pitch of a 2 

2e, I23h „ Quality of 2, 242 

5 „ Region of 4 

I42d Tone-power, Analysis of 257 

406 Tones, Causes of Predominance of 39 

18 „ of First Impression 16 

20 „ Strong and Leaning 17 

42 Tonic 41 

178 ,, Cadence 2S7 

179 „ „ Approach to 2S7 

162 Tonic, Dominant, & Subdominant 278 
239d „ Fourth 328 

57d „ Minor and Major Keys ... 62 

239e „ Ninth 329 

239/ „ Ninth and Fourth 332 

241e „ Ninth and Seventh 339 

239Z „ Ninth, Seventh, & Fourth 333 

239 „ Resolution 326 

2416 „ Seventh 338 

239fc „ Seventh and Fourth 333 

239^ „ Sixth 330 

3e Tonometer, Appun's 3 

48 Transition 53 

224 „ Analysis of 313 

53 „ and Modula. compared 57 
48c, 220 „ Cadence 53,310 

51 „ Departing 56 

54 „ Effects of 57 

222 „ Entry of 311 

48c, 220 „ Extended 53,310 

220 „ Extent of 310 

218 „ Factors of 309 

50 „ to First Flat Key 55 

49 „ to First Sharp Key 53 

58 „ of ^iur Removes 62 

222 „ Gradual 311 

49c, 506 ,, Inlproper and Proper 

/Notation of 54, 55 

526 ,, Lapsed 57 

52 ,. Lay and Rah in 57 

235 ., Minor 324 

223 „ Object of 312 

4Sc, 220 ,, Passing 53,310 

222 „ Proximate 311 

221 „ Relations of 311 

217 „ Removes of 308 

48,50 „ Simple 53,55 

222 t „ Sudden 311 

57 - ,, of Three Removes 61 
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56 Transition of Two Removes 58 

48, 55, 57, 237 Trans. Modu. 53, 58,61,325 
546 Transmutation, Act of 57 

219 „ Chord 309 

49/ Transmutation-tone 54 

96, 157c Triad 6, 276 

208c, 211c „ Minor 304,306 

69 Triain 87 

123/ Trill 243 

111c Trio 175 

11, 13e, 50<2 Tritone & Dim in. Fifth 7, 9, 55 

27c, 1006 Trochee 25, 127 

26 Tune 2 

21 „ Alphabet of 19 

6 „ and its Key-tone 4 

36, c, d, 17 Tuning-forks 2, 3. 14 

123/ Turn 243 

96 Two-fold Forms 124 

101 „ Hymn-tune 128 

226 Two-part Harmony 314 

56 Two Removes 58 

1082 Tyrolienne 155 

117 Unfolding 220 

12Se Unexpected in Harmony 24S 

12$d „ Melody 248 

12Sc „ Rhythm 247 

4d Unison 3 

138 Unison Passages, Expression of 254 
199 Unsonorousness of Minor Chords 299 

113 Variation Form 186 

lOSo Vaudeville 155 

144 Verbal Phrasing 261 

107e Verse and Chorus 148 

1 Vibrations of Air 1 

Id „ Continuity of 1 

16 „ Rapidity of 1 

lc ,, Regularity of 1 

108^ VillaneUa 155 

4c Violin & Violoncello, A String of 3 

246 Voice, Registers of the 23 

4c, 24 Voices, Human 3, 23 

5, 24 ,, Range of Human 4, 23 

1126 Waltz 179 

44,228 Waving-tone 44.316 

76e Wavings, Similar and Contrary ' 97 

212 Weak Part of a Pulse 306 

187 Weak-pulse Cadences 292 
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A B C Of Musical Theory. By Ralph Dunstan, Mus.D. Price, 
cloth, 2s. ; postage 2d. Numerous original aud selected questions and 
exercises. Prepares for any of the usual examinations. 

Candidate in Music, The. By H. Fisher, Mus.D. Book I, 
Elements. Fourth edition. Price, in paper, Is. 6d. ; in cloth, 2s. ; 
postage ljd. A text-book of Musical Elements for Students preparing 
for the public examinations, with a chapter on examinations, &c. 
Book II, Harmony. Price, in paper, 2s. ; in cloth, 2s. 6d ; postage 2£d. 

Compendium of Harmony. By Geo. Oakey, Mus.B. Price 2s. ; 
postage 2d. Comprises the subject matter of the first half of the 
author's "Text-book of Harmony," the examples in Sol-fa only, with a 
new set of exercises. Second edition. 

Figured Bass. By Geo. Oakey, Mus.B. Price, limp cloth, Is. ; 
postage Id. Explains figured bass in modern harmonies and epitomises 
harmony. Second edition. 

First Steps in Harmony and the Harmonising of Melodies. By 
Ralph Dunstan, Mus.D. Price 2s. cloth; postage 2d. A concise 
manual for beginners ; staff notation. Including 250 progressive exer- 
cises. 

HOW to Observe Harmony. By John Curwen. Thirteenth 
edition with appendix. Price 2s. ; postage 2d. The text-book used for 
teaching Harmony on the Tonic Sol-fa method. The illustrations in both 
notations. 

Manual Of Music, A. By Ralph Dunstan, Mus.D. Price 2s. 6d. ; 
postage 3d. Covers the whole practical course of music both for Pupil 
Teachers and Students in Training Colleges. Both notations. Appendix 
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Musical Theory. By John Curwen. Sixth edition. Price 3s. 6d. ; 
postage 4d. Or in parts— I, 4d. ; II, 4d. ; III, Is. 4d. ; IV, 4d. ; Y, Is. 
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AH examples in both notations. 

New Graded Harmony Exercises. By Geo. Oakey, Mus.Bac. 

A complete course of exercises in both notations, without instruction. 
Price 2s., cloth ; postage ljd. 

Test Examination Papers in the Elements of Music. 

By Henry Fisher, Mus.Doc. Three Series. Price 6d. each Series ; 
postage Id. These are quarto musical copy-books, in paper covers, with 
questions set out in large type, and blank staves or lines for written 
answers. 

Text-bOOk Of Counterpoint. Tenth edition. By Geo. Oakey, 
Mus.B. Price 2s., cloth; postage ljd. Both notations. Subjects foi 
exercises given at the end. Greatly enlarged and re -written. 

Text-bOOk Of Harmony. By Geo. Oakey, Mus.B. Ninth edition. 
Price 3s. ; postage 2jd. Seventeen chapters, with about 150 ^ graded 
exercises at end. All examples in both notations. Key to the Exercises. 2s. 

Text-bOOk Of Musical Elements. By Geo. Oakey, Mus.B. In 
paper, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. ; postage l£d. All the usual topics arranged 
on a new plan ; with elements of harmony. An appendix of question? 
and exercises. Seventh edition revised. 
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COMPANION FOR TEACHERS. By J. S. Curwen. Eleventh edition. 
Price Is. ; postage l£d. Gives the school teacher who is seeking to bring 
his or her school up to the singing requirements of the New Code all 
necessary information on the Tonic Sol-fa system, in a compact and 
well- arranged form. 

HOW TO READ MUSIC. By John Curwen. Twenty-four chapters, 
pp. 128. Thirty-third thousand. Price, cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper, Is. ; 
postage ljd. Teaches sight-singing by the Tonic Sol-fa system, then 
applies the knowledge gained to the staff notation, and teaches that 
thoroughly. 

HOW TO TEACH THE STAFF NOTATION to Tonic Sol-fa Pupils. 
By Edward Mason, Mus.B. Price, paper boards, 2s. ; postage 2d. The 
method of teaching fully detailed in lessons. In each lesson, the subject 
matter and method or illustration are given in parallel columns, ending 
with blackboard scheme. Practical exercises, 164 in number, save the 
teacher's time in preparation. 

MUSICAL SELF-INSTRUCTOR. By J. Sneddon, Mus.B. Price 2s. 6d.; 
postage 2d. Both notations. Self-help in musical elements and vocal 
practice. 

SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHER, THE. By J.Evans and W. G.McNaught. 
Seventh edition, revised and enlarged. Price 2s. 6d. ; postage 3d. A 
guide to teaching singing in schools and a text -book for the School 
Teacher's Music Certificate of the Tonic Sol-fa College, introducing also 
the staff notation. 

SINGING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By A. Watkins. Cloth, Is.; 
postage Id. A Course of Lectures delivered to the teachers under the 
Leicester School Board. 

SPECIMEN LESSONS ON THE TONIC SOL-FA METHOD. Edited 
by John S. Curwen. New and enlarged edition. Cloth limp, Is. 6d. ; 
postage Id. Contains specimen first lessons on Time, Tune, Transition, 
Staff Notation, Harmony, by J. Proudman, "W. G. McNaught, L. 0. 
Venables, S. Hardcastle, the Editor, and Geo. Oakey, Mus.B. 

STANDARD COURSE, THE. Price 3s. 6d. ; postage 3d. Lessons and 
Exercises on the Tonic Sol-fa Method of Teaching Music. Rewritten, 
1901. Includes also Staff Notation, Musical Form, Expression, Voice- 
training, Pronunciation, Harmony, &c. 

TRAINING COLLEGE MUSIC COURSE. By E. Mills, Mus.B. 
Sixth edition. Price 3s. : postage 2£d. Staff Notation Course, Vocal 
and Theoretical, on the Movable Bo system, arranged so as to prepare 
directly for the Christmas Examination, the Second Year Examination by 
H.M. Inspector, Pupil-teacher and Scholarship Papers, and music in 
schools under the Code. 

TEACHER'S MANUAL, THE. By John Curwen. Sixth edition. A 
manual of the art of teaching in general, and especially as applied to 
music. Price 4s. ; postage 4d. 
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Handbook Of Acoustics. By T. F. Harris, B.Sc, F.C.S. Fourth 
edition. Price 3s. 6d. ; postage 3d. A handbook for musical students. 
Contains 18 chapters profusely illustrated; with numerous questions and 
an Appendix of Examination Papers. 

History Of English Music. By Henry Davey. A monumental 
work tracing the history and proving the advanced position, past and 
present, of English music. Contains many new and important facts. 
Price 6s. ; postage 4Jd. 

Hymn Lover, The. By Rev. W. Garrett Horder. Price 5s. ; 
postage 4d. Second and revised edition. An account of the rise and 
progress of Hymnody. 

Memorials Of John Curwen. By his Son, J. Spencer Curwen. 
Price 2s. ; postage 3d. 

Musical Haunts in London. By F. a. Edwards. Chapters on 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Weber, and many other musicians, with 
stories and pictures of their residences in London. Price Is. ; postage 2d. 

Musical Profession, The. By H. Fisher, Mus.Doc. Price 5s. ; 
postage 4d. Contains advice for music teachers in every department of 
the art. 

Musicians Of All Times. Compiled by David Baptie. Second and 
cheaper edition, Is. 6d. ; postage 2d. Concise biography of composers, 
teachers, artists, and all other musical workers, containing 5,000 names. 

Student's Musical History. By H. Davey. Price Is. ; postage l£d.; 
cloth, Is. 6d. ; postage 2Jd. The cheapest historical handbook; compre- 
hensive, concise, brought up to date. Third edition. 

Studies in Worship Music. First Series. By J. S. Curwen. 
Price 5s. ; postage 4d. Contains articles and information on various 
matters relative to Worship Music, arranged in three divisions — His- 
torical, Practical, Descriptive. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 

Studies in Worship Music. Second Series. By J. S. Ctjrwen. 
Price 2s. 6d. ; postage 2|d. ; continues above work — articles on the 
Chapel Royal — Westminster Abbey Choir, &c. 

Short Dictionary of Musical Terms, A. By Arnold Kennedy, 
M.A. Price Is. (postage Id.) ; cloth, Is. 6d. (postage ljd.). About 
2,700 terms. Gives the phonetic pronunciation of foreign words. 
German, French, and Italian terms are included. 

United Praise. By F. G. Edwards. Price 3s. 6d. ; postage 3d. 
Originally advertised as " Common Praise/' A practical handbook of 
Nonconformist Church Music. 
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STAFF NOTATION MANUALS. 

HOW TO TEACH THE STAFF NOTATION TO TONIC SOL-FA 

PUPILS. By Edwabi> Mason-, Mus.Bac. In each lesson, the subject matter and 

method or illustration are given in parallel columns, ending -with blackboard scheme. 

Practical exercises, 164 in number, a&o given. Price, paper boards, 2s. 
STAFF CHORALIST. Staff Notation Elementary Course for Mixed Voices, by 

by J. Spenceh Cuewen. Price 6d. 
STAFF READING- TESTS. By H. Coward, Mus.D. 100 melodies in the staff for 

a course of sight-singing practice. Price Is. 6d. 
THE CONTINUATION COURSE. The Tonic Sol-fa Method applied to the Old 

Notation, by J. Spexceb Cuewen. Adapted for the Evening School Code, and for 

use in the upper standards of Elementary Schools, in Academies, &c. Price 3d. 
CHORAL TECHNICS. A series of short part-songs illustrating various points of 

choir-training. By H. Ernest Nichol, Mus.B. O.N., Is. 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. 
MUSICAL TRAINING. A Course in Time and Tune by James Sneddon, Mus.Bac. 

It is practical only. Exercises in one and two parts. Price Is. 
TRAINING COLLEGE MUSIC COURSE. By E. Mills, Mus.Bac. Staff 

Notation Course, Vocal and Theoretical, on the Movable Do System. Fifth edition. 

THE GUILD OF MUSIC. An Elementary Staff Notation Course on Tonic Sol-fa 
Principles, edited by J. Spenoeb Cttbwbn. Price 6d. 

MUSIC AT SIGHT. A graded course of instruction in choral singing from the 
Staff Notation, for mixed choirs, by J. Spbncbe Cuewen. Price 6d. 

SOL-FA KEY TO THE STAFF. By William Dobson, Superintendent of 
Singing to the Birmingham School Board. Price, complete, 10s. 6d. % 

THE YOUNG CHORISTER. Edited on the lines of the Tonic Sol-fa method by 
A. L. Cowley. Letterpress instruction as well as exercises and songs. Part IV intro- 
duces the Staff Notation. Price 3d. 

CROTCHETS AND QUAVERS. Edited by John Cubwin. Part I consists of 
Introduction to the Old Notation. Parts II and III consist of School Songs in Old 
Notation for S.C Price 3d. each Part. 

STAFF NOTATION THEORY. For Pupil Teachers. With Exercises. By W. 1L 
Phillips. Price 6d. 

STAFF NOTATION PRACTICE. For Pupil Teachers. By W. Docksby. Pre- 
pares Pupil Teachers for the four years* examinations in practical music, also for the 
Tonic Sol-fa College staff examinations. Is. 

STAFF NOTATION TONAL MODULATOR. By John C. Waed. With 
Pamphlet of Hints for Teachers. For description apply for Circular. Price 10s. 6d. 

THE STAFF NOTATION. With new Appendix. For Examinations in Staff 
Notation. By John Cubwen. Price 6d. 

PRIMA VISTA. O.N. Sight Tests for Advanced Certificate. A Collection of Original 
Melodies for practice in Sight-einging. Price 6d. 

STAFF NOTATION PRIMER. By J. Spencer Cuewe.v. A Course for Tonic 
Sol-fa pupils. Price 6d. 

THE SHORT COURSE. With instructions. Exercises in both notations. Four- 
part chants and hymn-tunes included. Price 2d. 

CHORAL DRILL EXERCISES. A Series of Voice Exercises by L. C Venableh. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. O.N., 6d. ; Sol-fa, 2d. 

PRACTICE FOR SINGERS. Edited by J. S. Cubwen. A Course of Graded 
Exercises. Parts I and n, 6d. each. 

OLD NOTATION READER. Compiled by Edwaed Mason, Mus.Bac. A Course 
of Exercises in the Old Notation, following the principles oJf the Tonic Sol-fa method, 
with songs suited to the Code requirements. Parts I to V, Id. each. 

THE MUSIC READER. By J. Spenoeb CoawEN. For the use of private pupils. 
As each stage is reached, the knowledge and skill pained are applied to the Staff 
Notation, in which also abundant exercises are given. Parts I and II, Is. each. 

VOCAL INTERVAL PRACTICE. For Sight-singers in both notations. By 
W. B,. Phillips. With Preface by I r. MoNauoht. Price Is. 

OLD NOTATION EXERCISES. A new short course of Staff Notation lessons. 
Price Id. 

London: J. CURWEX & SOXS Ltd., 24 Berbers Street, W*. 
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